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This is the third volume (Ibn Khaldan to Read) of our four-volume series of 
Prospects containing a total of 100 monographs on ‘Thinkers on education’. The 
whole series will cover the issues of Prospects scheduled for 1993 and 1994 in 
the form of four double issues, namely: nos. 85/86, 87/88, 89/90 and 91/92. 

For a thorough analysis of the reasons for this series, the selection of 
famous educators, the order of presentation and the intended readership, readers 
are referred to the introduction written by Zaghloul Morsy, ‘The Paideia 
Galaxy’, which appeared in no. 85/86. 

A complete list of the thinkers on education appearing in this series, 
together with the names of the contributors, is given at the end of this issue. 

The editorial preparation of this issue has been undertaken by the staff of 
the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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(A.D. 1332-1406/a.H. 732-808) 


Abdesselam Cheddadi 


At first sight, the place held by education in Ibn Khaldün's sociology appears 
uncertain to say the least. What today we understand by the term ‘education’ — 
the replication of individuals and groups, firstly at the level of values and 
secondly at that of knowledge and know-how — is found in the Muqaddima 
[Introduction to History] only in a scattered and incomplete fashion, in an order 
and pattern whose meaning escapes us at first sight. More important, Ibn 
Khaldün makes no use of a general concept in speaking of education. This is all 
the more surprising as he accustoms us elsewhere to a systematic approach to the 
main phenomena of life in society. However, upon closer view we discover that 
this ambiguity and these lacunae in fact reflect the state of the Muslim system of 
education, and we are forced to admit that, in this field as in many others 
connected with the knowledge of Muslim society, Khaldün's contribution is the 
most complete at our disposal. 


The education system in Muslim societies 


The education system in Muslim societies was without a doubt one of the most 
extensive and most developed of all those prevailing in pre-industrial societies, 
which was due to the very nature of Muslim society itself. Compared with agro- 
literate societies contemporary with it, Muslim society stands out for its more 

. flexible and less hierarchically organized structures. The body composed of scho- 
lars and the literati was open, non-centralized, non-hereditary, non-exclusive, 
with a fluid organization that implied no formal hierarchy,” thus giving rise to a 
relatively broad education and teaching system that in many ways prefigured our 
modern systems.? 

Like the society itself, the education system was both segmented and uni- 
fied. It was a reflection of the profound separation between the rural and urban 
worlds: agrarian or agro-pastoral communities of peasants and stock-breeders on 
the one hand, and an urban society of merchants, artisans, clerics and State civil 
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servants, on the other. And, at the same time, it was unified by the common 
adherence to Islam, identification with which was tangibly represented by the 
universal Koranic teaching that was virtually obligatory for all. Although educa- 
tion was informal and imparted by the family and the community in rural areas 
and among the urban poor, there was formal schooling for the children of the 
mercantile, clerical and political élite. Children were frequently placed under a 
tutor or received longer, more diversified instruction in a school that went well 
beyond the teaching of the Koran and the rules of religious practice. 
Independently of this education of children and without any structural connec- 
tion between the two, there was also vocational teaching to prepare the learned 
for various professions. Theoretically available to all, covering all fields of know- 
ledge both ancient and Muslim, homogeneous in its methods, it came to form 
part of institutions only on a partial basis and at a late date.* It is within this 
educational setting that the madrasa (college), the model of the medieval univer- 
sity in France and Italy and of the English “college”? — which was later to give rise 
to the modern university — came into being. 

This basic education, religious above all, and this system of the replication 
of scholars, was paralleled by what could be called a system of general adult 
instruction. In Islamic thought, education, which here takes in religion and 
morals, is a process that ends at no determined stage or age but lasts an entire 
lifetime, as expressed in the saying attributed to the prophet Muhammad: ‘Learn 
science from the cradle to the grave.’ Such figures as that of the literate man 
(adib), the pious man; the fakir or dervish, and that of the burgher or governor 
consorting with the learned, so typical of Muslim society, owed a great deal to 
this system of general instruction based on such institutions as the mosque or the 
zaouia, and carried forward by such people as the sermon-writer (khatib, wa ‘iz), 
the poet, the religious reformer or the saint, and by a vast literature of populari- 
zations made up of literary anthologies, encyclopedias, local or general histories, 
biographical dictionaries, pious works, mystical treatises, etc. 

The educational and cultural Islamic system led to the production of an 
abundant literature setting forth its organization and functioning, analysing its 
standards and values. Philosophers such as al-Farabi® and Miskawayh? proposed 

a theory of education whose end was to allow human beings to reach the perfec- 
tion proper to their nature. At another level, al-Mawardi? proposed an education 
programme reconciling wordly and religious interests, and al-Ghazali,? in his 
celebrated Ihya’ ‘ulam al-din [The Revival of the Religious Sciences], formulated 
a theoretical basis and devised a practical method for attaining the religious ideal 
of the good Muslim. All these educational theories, in line with a tradition that 
goes back to Graeco-Roman antiquity, are interested in the human being per se, 
considered in every aspect of his or her being. They do not concentrate on a par- 
ticular stage of human life or a particular type of instruction or institution; they 
lay down a number of fundamental educational principles, albeit in a subsidiary 
and nr n restrained use of authority and corporal punishment, 
— E awaken the child's interest, the value of example, and progression in 
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learning. Above all, they insist on the importance of the pedagogical relationship 
and define the respective roles and duties of master and student. 

Thus, in Islamic thought, education was perceived as a matter that, during 
infancy, devolved upon the family, especially the father, whereas in adulthood it 
became the individual's own responsibility. Yet no clear awareness of a unified 
system of education as a fundamental component of the social system bringing 
together all aspects of the replication of individuals and groups had come into 
being. The accent was placed rather on the individual soul, which had to be cor- 
rected (taqwim), improved (tahdhib), reformed (islah) and healed of its sickness 
(mudawat). General concepts such as ta’dib (educate) or ta’lim (instruct) concer- 
ned individuals and comprised acts or relations involving person-to-person rela- 
tionships. There was no generic term designating education as a social institution 
or the education system as a set of institutions, practices and items of knowledge, 
which in any case was not specific to Muslim society. Such a concept, together 
with the reality behind it, is closely linked to the emergence of modern nations 
and States, one of whose principal duties is in fact to manage and develop educa- 
tion.!? 


THE REPRODUCTION OF VALUES 


Faithful to the general position he takes in the Muqaddima, that of a ‘science of 
human society’ (‘ilm al-ijtima’ al-insani), Ibn Khaldún approaches education 
neither as a philosopher, a religious thinker, a moralist or as a jurist — the four 
approaches adopted by Muslim thinkers who considered the phenomenon of 
education — but as a sociologist and historian. Yet, while his approach faithfully 
reflects the fundamental structural features of the Islamic education system 
(separation of the rural world from the urban world, discontinuity between the 
training of the person and training for a trade, and the cowardly and badly struc- 
tured character of educational institutions), it does not apprehend the education 
system as forming a whole. The aspects of education that we would today 
classify under the reproduction of values are scattered throughout those chapters 
of the Mugaddima devoted to social organization and dynamics, power, and 
rural and urban ways of life. On the other hand, the aspects involving training, 
knowledge and know-how are brought together in the two successive chapters 
dealing with the arts and sciences. 

The well-known concept of ‘asabiyya, generally rendered as esprit de corps, 
solidarity or cohesion, is rarely seen other than from the sociological standpoint. 
But it is also concerned with the world of values. It may even be said that this 
concept is the underlying value in tribal society, as it is the source of all forms of 
cohesion in a society organized according to an interlocking principle. The foun- 
dations of ‘asabiyya are what Ibn Khaldan calls nu'ra (kinship), the feeling of 
affection for, and attachment to, close relatives and all who are of the same 
blood.!! When a relative suffers an injustice or is attacked, one feels humiliated 
and leaps to his or her defence in the same natural reflex that causes one to reci- 
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procate aggression against oneself. Ibn Khaldan calls it a natural tendency that 
has always existed in human beings. It transmits itself spontaneously from one 
generation to the next and needs to be neither learned nor taught. It is to be 
found at the deepest level of a sort of instinct of preservation. But Ibn Khaldún 
admits that the relations that people are forced to maintain between themselves 
out of vital necessity are orderly and obey rules and laws. One of the functions of 
thought is to ‘allow people to acquire, through their dealings with their fellows, 
knowledge of what they must do and what they must not do, of what is good 
and what is evil’.!* Thanks to ‘empirical intelligence”, individuals are capable of 
discovering for themselves the rules and values that must guide their acts and 
their social life; but, as Ibn Khaldún points out, this would take too much time, 
“as everything that depends on experience requires time”.!* A much shorter way 
lies in imitating one's parents, teachers and elders in general. Ibn Khaldún thus 
poses the problem of the reproduction of values at the most general level, placing 
himself at the point of view of the individual, however, not that of society, 
without considering the social function of the reproduction of values as such. He 
fails here to disengage himself from a general attitude we find in philosophers, 
religious thinkers and moralists, one that might be called ‘edifying’. Individual 
improvement and salvation are the aims here, requiring the acquisition of certain 
forms of behaviour and the assimilation of certain rules and values. Ibn Khaldún 
does not state exactly which ones, but it can safely be affirmed that he means 
here what Muslim thinkers commonly call the adab, ways of doing, social 
conventions or rules of behaviour. The adab reach into all fields of human activi- 
ties and behaviour. They have been codified down to the smallest details, as can 
be seen in al-Mawardi and al-Ghazali, forming a part of that broad, permanent 
moral and religious mechanism for human education referred to above. 

In other respects, Ibn Khaldún adopts an approach that could without hesi- 
tation be described as sociological. It can be illustrated by three examples — 
examples in which he analyses the courage of rural folk, the corruption of urban 
dwellers and the phenomenon of imitation. 

Courage is a cardinal virtue among country people, he observes. They have 
neither militia nor walls nor gates. They see to their own defence, bearing arms 
and keeping themselves on the alert at all times. In them, therefore, “daring has 
become a character trait, and courage second nature’. Among townsmen, how- 
ever, this virtue is nearly absent since they are brought up in a state of depen- 
dence, sheltered behind their walls and protected by their militia and their gover- 
nors; they are used to peace and comfort. In addition, their spirits are weakened 
and their courage annihilated by the weight of the constraints imposed on them 
by ‘governmental and educational laws’. 

Corrupt morals are virtually inescapable for urban dwellers. An affluent life 
leads to the search for pleasure, the appearance of new habits and of new needs. 
These become increasingly difficult to satisfy, particularly when dynasties decline 
and taxes become heavier. Townspeople use any means, good or bad, to cope, 
ineluctably entering ‘the ways of immorality'.!* In rural areas, on the other hand, 
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a life of making do with the bare necessities constantly calls for control over 
appetites. The vices and defects that can be acquired are few compared to those 
of townspeople, and countrypeople remain close to their original natural state 
and are more inclined to good.! 

Imitation is held by Ibn Khaldan to be a general phenomenon: the domina- 
ted always imitate those who dominate them. This is true of children vis-à-vis 
their parents, pupils vis-a-vis their teachers, subjects vis-à-vis their princes and 
dominated nations vis-à-vis dominant nations; it holds true as much for custom 
and behaviour as for all aspects of civilization. Ibn Khaldan finds the explanation 
for this phenomenon in the fact that the dominated believe in the perfection of 
those who dominate them.!? 

In all three examples, the question of values and their transmission is no 
longer presented as an exclusively individual matter. The courage of rural folk, 
like the corrupted morals of townspeople and the phenomenon of imitation, do 
not depend only on subjective will, nor are they the result of incitement: they are 
the outcome of actual conditions. 

As can be seen, without stating the matter explicitly or systematically, Ibn 
Khaldan deals with all aspects of the reproduction of values in Muslim society. 
He begins by assuming, in a sort of philosophical anthropological postulate, that 
human beings, who are endowed with the faculty of thought, organize their rela- 
tions with the world and each other according to laws and rules that each indivi- 
dual learns through his or her own personal experience, and especially by 
impregnation from the family and cultural milieu. At the same time, he reveals 
deeper, more underlying values, connected with the very functioning of society, 
whose reproduction occurs independently of individual wills. 

Lastly, it is important to note that Ibn Khaldan brings up twice, although 
both times in an incidental manner, the matter of the inculcation of religious 
values. Speaking of the consequences of Koranic instruction on mental develop- 
ment, he points out that it has become ‘the symbol of Islam in all Muslim cities’, 
as it allows articles of faith to be inculcated in the heart of the child from the ten- 
derest age. In his analysis of the methods practised in the various regions of the 
Muslim world, he stresses the ‘total’ linguistic ‘deficiency’ to which precocious 
Koranic instruction leads, particularly when it is unique and exclusive, as it was 
in North Africa. He approves, at least in theory, of the reforms proposed by Abi 
Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi, whereby the child would first be taught language and the 
rules of calculation, but he finds that such ideas clash with habits too deeply 
ingrained to allow those ideas to be implemented,'* thereby confirming one of 
the structural features of the Islamic education system, namely that of the basi- 
cally religious nature of the instruction given to children and of the discontinuity 
between that instruction and the training of scholars. Moreover, when examining 
the matter of faith and works in the chapter he devotes to theology, Ibn Khaldún 
gives a personal interpretation of it based on his theory of habitus (malaka, see 
“Learning the Arts” below). In substance, he says that what is required in faith 
and works is not just a formal declaration or mechanical gesture but a ‘know- 
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ledge of state’, a ‘permanent disposition’, an ‘indelible colouring’ of the soul.!? 
The essential task of the religious institution is to lead the individual towards 
such a realization. Ibn Khaldún leaves it up to men of religion to determine and 
describe the exact practical rules and procedures. 


TRAINING ON KNOWLEDGE AND KNOW-HOW 


Ibn Khaldún deals with the learning of trades and the teaching of the sciences in 
connection with the ‘means of existence’ argument and the general table of the 
sciences of his time drawn up in the last and very long chapter of the 
Mugaddima. It is not certain that he would agree with our reconciliation of the 
two, since he sees technology as a field of knowledge and of thought linked to 
action and consequently inferior to science, which is pure speculation. 

In Ibn Khaldún's theory of society, the development of the arts (i.e. the 
trades, in the language of the period) and the sciences corresponds at the human 
level to the perfection of the spiritual nature and at the social level to the final 
stage of the gradual transition of society from the rural order to the urban order. 
The gulf between the rural and urban worlds is perceived as a natural conse- 
quence of the passage from the ‘necessary’ to the ‘superfluous’, from the ‘simple’ 
to the ‘complex’. Rural society, being satisfied with the necessary, cultivates only 
the simplest of the arts, such as agriculture and weaving; it has no knowledge of 
writing and the sciences, and though at times some of its members may take an 
interest in such matters, they can never reach perfection.? In the cities, the arts 
and sciences develop as production expands and diversifies, as wealth increases 
and as a taste for the superfluous and luxury comes into being.?! 

The term ‘art’ (sind‘a) is used by Ibn Khaldún in a very wide acceptation, 
covering even the vocational and practical aspects of scientific activities. The 
various arts, presented in relation to “the means of existence”, are classed accor- 
ding to their uses and their social importance before more systematic exposés are 
made on the main ones. The religious and intellectual offices, such as those of the 
judge, the mufti or the teacher, are placed on the same level as the other arts 
considered as ‘means of existence”. But, as Ibn Khaldún points out? though 
these are ‘noble’ as to their ends, they are generally poorly paid. 


LEARNING THE ARTS 


Ibn Khaldún limits himself here to two remarks: the arts must necessarily be 
learned from a master; they are highly specialized, and a person who masters one 
art cannot generally master a second. He does not conceive of technology as a 
body of knowledge independent of those who possess it. Technique, though 
understood as something at once practical and intellectual (amr ‘amali fikri), is 
reduced to a skill that may be learned only by observation and imitation (naql al- 
mu'ayana). Learning itself is seen by Ibn Khaldan as the acquisition of a habitus 
(malaka). He uses this concept, which for philosophers”? had an essentially moral 
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and intellectual meaning, very widely to cover a vast field going from language to 
faith, the arts and the sciences. He defines it as ‘a stable quality resulting from a 
repeated action until its form has taken final shape”.2* Habiti are like gradually 
formed “colours” of the soul. They take shape when a person is still in his or her 
“state of natural simplicity’. Once the soul acquires a given aptitude it loses its 
primary simplicity, its readiness weakens and its capacity to assimilate a second 
aptitude diminishes. We shall return to this important concept later. 


THE TEACHING OF THE SCIENCES 


The ideas developed by Ibn Khaldún on teaching belong to his encyclopedic pre- 
sentation of the sciences. This opens with a theory of knowledge and a general 
presentation of the socio-historical and epistemological bases of scientific devel- 
opment. Then the sciences, categorized as the rational — ‘those that people can 
apprehend by virtue of the very nature of thought’ — and the traditional — 
‘those founded upon authority? — are described as to their subjects, their 
methods, their results and their historical development. Teaching is approached 
at the end of this enumeration and before the sections on language, the learning 
of language and the various forms of literary production. Two sides can be dis- 
tinguished to Ibn Khaldün's presentation, one covering the principles of teaching, 
the other its methods and content. The learning of language is dealt with separa- 
tely. 


CONDITIONS FOR TEACHING 


According to Ibn Khaldún, at birth we are entirely devoid of knowledge; we are 
still no more than ‘raw material’, We then gradually gain ‘form’ ‘thanks to the 
knowledge we acquire through our organs’. Essentially ignorant, we fulfil our- 
selves as human beings only through knowledge. Ibn Khaldún distinguishes three 
types of knowledge corresponding to as many ‘degrees of thought’. There is prac- 
tical knowledge, the product of ‘the discerning intelligence’, which allows us to 
act in the world in a controlled fashion; then ‘a knowledge of what we must or 
must not do and of what is good or evil’, which we acquire through our ‘empiri- 
cal intelligence’ and which guides us in our relations with our fellows; and, lastly, 
theoretical knowledge of everything that exists in the world, which we conquer 
by our ‘speculative intelligence’, Only this last type of knowledge, the subject of 
the sciences, gives us the possibility of reaching perfection of soul.?? 

The teaching of the sciences is necessary for two reasons: firstly, thorough 
knowledge of them requires a lengthy period of learning that can be carried out 
only with the help of teachers;?* secondly, their very development requires them 
to be communicated to others. 
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PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Ibn Khaldún's pedagogical conception is based on the central concept of the 
habitus, mentioned earlier in connection with the learning of the arts. Whether it 
concerns the child or the adult, the practical arts or the sciences, moral or reli- 
gious values, the aim of all pedagogical action is the formation in the soul of a 
stable disposition. Once it has been acquired, this disposition will not disappear. 
Ibn Khaldan often compares it to a dye that lasts until the cloth to which it has 
been applied is destroyed. 


All habiti, says Ibn Khaldún, are necessarily corporal. He understands the 
habitus as something the soul can acquire only through the senses, as opposed to 
another type of knowledge proper to the prophets and mystics, which can be 
obtained only through the contemplation by the soul of its own essence. This 
concerns both the physical and the intellectual aptitudes, starting with the very 
fact of thinking.? The formation of a habitus initially requires continuous repeti- 
tion until the form is fixed. In order to cbtain maximum efficiency, it must be a 
practice (bi-l-mubashara) and modelled on the most perfect exemplars with the 
help of the best teachers, preferably following methods of direct observation (bi- 
I-mu “ayana). Ibn Khaldún thinks that the soul has but fairly limited receptivity 
(isti dad). For one thing, it cannot receive several ‘dyes’ at a time; then, when it 
has taken on one of these, its capacity to receive others gradually diminishes.?? 
Training must thus start from the earliest age, when the soul is still virgin, 
*because the first things to be imprinted into hearts are like foundations for the 
habitus; and the building’s value is determined by that of its foundations'.?! 
Accordingly, the choice of content in the earliest instruction is of decisive impor- 
tance. Moreover, in the field of the arts as well as of the sciences, Ibn Khaldün 
advises strictly against the teaching of more than one subject at a time. 
Moreover, he points out, observation shows us that “it is rare to find a person 
skilled in one art who is then capable of excelling in another and to the same 
degree"? 

Ibn Khaldün calls attention to another important factor in the formation of 
habiti, namely that of authority. An overly severe attitude on the part of the 
teacher leads to the most harmful consequences, particularly for young children. 
In this connection, he cites the situation of slaves, servants and oppressed 
nations. Constraint and oppression break the character, sap energy and in the 
end destroy their subjects’ capacity for realizing ‘their destiny and their full 
humanity'.? He therefore recommends moderate use of authority and punish- 
ment, taking into consideration the personality of the pupil and the need ‘to ins- 
truct without afflicting the pupil and killing his or her spirit'. 

Finally, habiti can be either good or bad; they may take the form of either 
virtue or vice, good or evil, good taste or bad, refinement or crudeness, clarity 
and exactness or confusion. They also differ in degree, depending on the quality 
of teaching and of the models imitated and on the general level of development 
of the civilization. 
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Methods and contents 


Ibn Khaldún approaches the question of the teaching of the sciences from his 
concept of the habitus. In order to master any discipline and fully possess it, he 
says, it is necessary to acquire “a habitus that allows the principles and rules to be 
grasped, problems to be fully understood and secondary questions to be drawn 
from principles”. 

The formation of such a habitus demands a rigorous approach in which 
must be taken into consideration the student’s ‘receptivity’ and power to assimi- 
late, together with the quantity of information contained in the subject to be 
taught and its complexity. Ibn Khaldún considers that the process must take 
place in three progressive stages, whose object and means he is careful to 
explain.” 

The first of these is a preparatory stage. Its object is to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the subject being taught and to prepare him or her to grasp its pro- 
blems. This stage is limited to giving an overall view of the subject and emphasi- 
zing its main points. Explanations must be kept simple and general and allow for 
the student's capacity for understanding and assimilation. 

The second stage goes deeper. Now the subject must be looked at from 
every angle and generalizations transcended. Explanations and commentaries 
must be exhaustive and all divergent points of view examined. 

The third stage is that of consolidation and mastery. The subject is again 
studied, in extenso, from the beginning, but this time the most complex and obs- 
cure points are gone into. 

Ibn Khaldún lays great emphasis on the principle of the progressive 
approach. He says it is a serious error to begin by the most abstruse problems, as 
do many teachers who take no account of the student's state of preparation. Such 
a practice is most harmful, as the student tires rapidly and becomes discouraged. 
Worse still, in the belief that the difficulties encountered are intrinsic to the sub- 
ject, the student turns away from it and abandons it. Going further into the mat- 
ter, Ibn Khaldún perceives clearly that the inculcation of a body of knowledge is 
inseparable from the development of the mental aptitudes necessary for that 
knowledge to be assimilated. As he points out: 


At the beginning the student is literally incapable of understanding anything at all, except 
for a very few points that, in any case, he or she grasps only in an approximate and sum- 
mary manner, when they are explained with examples drawn from sensory experience. 
Then the student's readiness gradually develops: the problems of the subject become more 
familiar with every repetition, and he or she then goes from approximate knowledge to an 
ever deeper assimilation.*$ 


Ibn Khaldan supplements these general principles with a number of practical 
recommendations. He recommends to teachers that they present their students 
with consistent teaching material suited to their capacities, keeping to the works 
selected for the course and seeing to it that they are completely assimilated before 
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passing on to others; not teaching two subjects at the same time; not stretching 
out the study of a subject over too long a period, in order not to break the inter- 
dependence between its different facets. He advises students not to ‘dwell on dis- 
putes over words’ and especially not to weigh themselves down with formal 
logic. ‘Indeed,’ he says, ‘the only natural means of attaining truth is the natural 
readiness to think, once it is relieved of all false ideas and the thinker places his 
or her entire confidence in divine mercy. Logic is nothing more than a description 
of the act of thinking and in most cases follows it.*37 

On the question of the content of science teaching, Ibn Khaldún limits him- 
self to a few remarks inspired by the actual state of education in his time. He 
denounces three abuses: the overload of work imposed on students; the excessive 
importance given to the ‘instrumental sciences’; and the use of précis. The 
sciences, particularly religious and literary science, had undergone considerable 
development under Islam, and Ibn Khaldún describes it in detail. In agreement 
with his contemporaries, he judges this development to have reached its apogee 
and its term.? How and in what form should the enormous accumulated corpus 

be transmitted? During the preceding centuries, sustained efforts had been made 
to devise adequate didactic forms: syntheses, treatises, précis and commentaries. 
For each subject there was a plethora of works available. Each school of thought 
or trend had its own collection, often with methods and terminologies that were 
peculiar to it. Ibn Khaldún wondered how the average student could be required 
to assimilate it all. Teachers, he suggests, should limit themselves to teaching 
their students the subject-matter of their own schools. But he barely believes in 
this solution himself, “owing to force of habit’. Précis do not seem to him to fur- 
nish an effective remedy; on the contrary, they only increase the harm done. 
Intended to ‘facilitate memorization for students, they render the task harder for 
them”. Ibn Khaldün makes two reproaches: by trying to ‘fit a maximum number 
of ideas into a minimum number of words’, they are injurious to the quality of 
expression and lead to comprehension difficulties; and they sow confusion in the 
students” minds ‘by presenting them with the ultimate findings of a subject before 
preparing them to take in those findings”.3% Faced with such a situation, it is 
understandable that he should speak out against the Propensity of his age to 
dwell on the study of the sciences described as ‘auxiliary’ or ‘instrumental’ — such 
as grammar, logic and legal principles. These are theoretically only means to be 
placed at the service of the fundamental sciences that are sought for their own 
sakes. Thus, philology and arithmetic should serve the religious sciences, while 
logic and philosophy should be similarly available to theology. Too much time 
spent on the religious sciences is only further weighing down the burden borne 
by students and distracting them from the essential.” 

This view of education is not seen by Ibn Khaldan as being linked to insti- 
tutions or places. It appears rather as a private, individual matter at the level of 
each of its three components: science, teachers and students. The individual soul 
fulfils itself in and through knowledge. The invention and development of the 
sciences meets a spiritual necessity above all. Although perfectible, the sciences 
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are conceived as constituting a closed universe, or at least one tending towards a 
certain completion. The greater part of scientific activity must be devoted to the 
task of organizing the various fields of knowledge into individualized subjects 
capable of being transmitted. Thus, of the objects assigned by Ibn Khaldún to 
‘the composition of works’, five out of eight deal with organization and the 
transmission of knowledge: definition of the subject, the systematic exposé of 
results, the righting of errors, commentary and summary.*! 

With the progress of civilization, science became professionalized, organi- 
zing itself according to principles and rules, making use of a specialized method- 
ology and terminology; it was practised as a trade. When Ibn Khaldún attempts 
to trace out a history of education, he concentrates on the sanad, that is, the net- 
work of teachers, across space and time, who guarantee the quality of the know- 
ledge transmitted. Moreover, the history of the sciences is essentially epitomized 
for him in that of the basic works that have been composed within each subject, 
with their main commentaries and abstracts. Thus, on the one hand, and within 
each subject, there are a number of established works; on the other, chains of 
authorities to transmit them: this sums up the institution of education. Ibn 
Khaldún barely mentions such places as colleges (madrasa) or convents 
(khanqas, rubút), which he considers only in the role of material assistance to 
students and teachers (board and lodging).*? Thus, indirectly and several centu- 
ries in advance, he confirms one of the invariable structural features of the edu- 
cation system in Muslim societies, namely the precarious nature of its institu- 
tions. 
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CHRISTEN MIKKELSEN KOLD 


(1816-70) 


Jens Bjerg! 


[po 1^ si 
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Around the middle of the nineteenth century, Christen Mikkelsen Kold gave the 
Danish free school and the Danish folk high school the form they have today. 
Kold's life and work must be seen against the background of N. F. S. Grundtvig’s 
revolutionary ideas about new ways of educating people and the need for general 
reforms of the Danish education system at the time.? 

Christen Kold was born at Thisted in north Jutland in 1816. At the age of 
11 he was put to work as a shoemaker's apprentice in his father's shop. As he 
showed littie or no aptitude for the trade, it was decided that he should become a 
teacher. Having served as a tutor on an estate, he was admitted to a teachers' 
training college in 1834 and graduated two years later. 

Even though he wrote practically nothing about educational principles,* 
Kold's influence was enormous. So much so that he is surrounded by an almost 
myth-like aura today. However, in order to understand the originality of Kold's 
ideas, they must be placed in the broader context of Danish culture and society 
in the early nineteenth century. 


The revivalist movement 


The distinctive features of Kold's pedagogy can be traced back to his conversion 
and revolt against the preachings of the established Church. For 'awakened' 
souls like Kold, the immaculate conception of Christ, his descent into Hell and 
ascension to Heaven were real events. Damnation and Hell were concrete and 
inevitable destinies for those who did not see the light in time. Baptism and 
Communion were actual meetings with God. Heaven was a real place, a safe 
haven for the awakened. In Kold's view, such matters could not, and should not, 
be reduced to symbolic representations of the struggle between good and evil, as 
the established Church would have it. Later in life* Kold referred specifically to 
his awakening in 1834 as the source of his ideas about education: 
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Earlier, I thought God was a policeman, a strict schoolmaster, who watched over us and 
gave us a good box on the ear when we were bad. Now I realized that God loved both 
humanity and me, and I had this feeling that I too loved mankind — and to a lesser extent 
myself — and I felt joy because God loved me. I have never experienced anything like the 
life, the joy, the strength and power that suddenly arose in me. I was so happy about that 
discovery that I did not know which leg to stand on. I sought out my good friends in town 
and told them the wondrous news. I hardly knew what I was saying, but I managed to 
convey to them that God loved me and the whole of mankind despite our being sinners.* 


The fact that his friends thought him out of his mind was to Kold further proof 
of the authenticity of his experience, the early Christians having been treated in 
the same way. 


I saw how the power of the word could make hearts happy. It was the second time this 
realization dawned on me, the first being when my mother imbued me with that feeling. It 
soon became clear to me that God had given my words such power or put such words in 
my mouth that I could do the same. I made up my mind that very moment that this 
should be my business in life. I was not going to quit the teachers’ training college. I 
would endure it, but my main task in the world would be to make hearts happy with the 
message that, although we were sinners, God loved us through his son, Jesus Christ. 


These two passages are characteristic of Kold’s style. He would use examples 
from his own life to encourage people or to enlighten them. Usually, it is the edi- 
fying tale about how to achieve one’s goals in life without failing in one’s obliga- 
tions to oneself and to others. 

In 1825, Grundtvig had started his crusade against the established Church 
by maintaining that Christian dogma about the conception, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ were contrary to reason. The crucial point was a question of faith, 
not of reason. Christianity, in Grundtvig’s view, was incompatible with the kind 
of enlightened reasoning and rationality preached by the established Church. 
Reason could never be the source of a Christian morality, just as faith could 
never be a derivative of biblical exegesis. The foundations of Christianity were 
the Apostles’ Creed, faith in the Holy Trinity and the renunciation of the Devil 
and all his works. A true Christian, Grundtvig claimed, need only follow these 
simple precepts to prove his sincerity. Sophisticated and hair-splitting biblical 
exegesis was not only superfluous but harmful. Grundtvig’s writings had an 
immense influence on people’s view both of church and school. To some extent, 
the religious fundamentalists agreed with him, though they did not abandon the 
idea of the Scriptures as the basic source of inspiration for the church. 

At the age of 19, Kold had been introduced to all these issues by teachers in 
his college and by revivalist preachers who travelled round the country. The 
following year he graduated as a teacher, but had difficulty in finding employ- 
ment as he refused as a matter of principle to use the obligatory textbook on reli- 
gious instruction. He gained some support for his position from Grundtvigean 
clergymen, but in reality he was blacklisted and debarred from teaching in public 
schools for the rest of his life. 
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Grundtvig, Kold and the Danish school about 1830 


Kold set about propagating his cause. Orally and in writing he argued against the 
use of compulsory textbooks and rote learning in Danish schools. Education in 
public schools was based on the Education Act of 1814, which did away with the 
widespread education of children at home, stipulating that public schooling was 
to be compulsory - at least for the children of the populace. Up to that time 
parents had been free to use children to work on farms, in workshops or in trade 
as they saw fit, and they were equally free to give them any instruction they 
thought necessary. Kold sympathized with the underlying principle of this state 
of affairs: his idea of a school was one that, above all, complied with parental 
wishes. A school should teach things to children that were in accordance with 
their parents’ Christian faith and particular way of life. So when, for brief per- 
iods of time, Kold managed to land a job as a teacher in a public school, he 
steadfastly refused to follow the regulations laid down by clergymen, who func- 
tioned as the official board of control. In Kold’s view, children were not to be 
taught to read and write until they were able fully to understand what they were 
reading or writing about. Instead, they were to be taught biblical and general his- 
tory. Neither. should they be confined to a classroom: the teacher should arrange 
outings and excursions and use these opportunities to give children relevant 
information. At the same time, children should be free to tell the teacher any- 
thing that crossed their minds. For Kold, all education was centred round the act 
of narration: everybody has something to tell which is worth listening to. 
Imaginative play with reality and the telling of stories are indispensable to the 
activity of learning, which is why children should be allowed to remain children 
for as long as possible and be given a free hand to fantasize and play. 

An idea which immediately suggests itself is that Kold was familiar with the 
thinking of Pestalozzi. Even if Kold nowhere refers directly to him, it is a fact 
that Gerhard Peter Brammer, the principal of the teacher-training college that 
Kold attended, was much influenced by Pestalozzi. In his ‘Lecture on the 
Centenary of Heinrich Pestalozzi, 12 January 1846”, Brammer said that, in all his 
pedagogical work, the image of Pestalozzi had constantly been present, some- 
times as instruction, at other times as elevation and now and then as humiliation. 
It is true, Brammer continued, that the image of Pestalozzi was marked by deep 
shadows, but he would be remembered always for his love of children and his 
sympathy for the poor. For him, teachers should not be ‘soulless censors’, but 
bearers of the ‘living word’. Education was a matter of oral presentation, and 
private schools were infinitely preferable to public schools. Incidentally, 
Pestalozzi was required reading in Danish teacher training colleges at the time.” 

Such ideas stood in sharp contrast to the dominant enlightenment ideology 
of the Danish Church and school. The clerical view was that rote learning was 
the central element in the education of a child and that the measure of successful 
education was how much pupils had learnt by heart. Kold was an instinctive fol- 
lower of Grundtvig in his crusade against the rationalist ideology of Church and 
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school, and from personal experience he was convinced that Grundtvig was right 
in stressing the importance of narration and dialogue in any educational process. 
The single most important element in Grundtvig's falling out with Church and 
school was the issue of whether faith should be grounded in the reading of books 
or based on personal experience. For Grundtvig, it seemed obvious that if 
reading became the crucial factor, lay people and the populace at large would 
have to submit to the clergy and the professional classes, whose judgement was 
at best doubtful. This anti-authoritarian attitude appealed immensely to Kold. 

In a broader context, Kold's ideas, as they were articulated between 1835 
and 1870, fell into a hiatus between an autocratic ancien régime and the begin- 
nings of a bourgeois society that opened up vistas of social mobility and indivi- 
dual liberty. Kold's ideas had an immediate appeal for many farmers and 
peasants, who were struggling to gain economic and, above all, political 
influence. Though numerically impressive, they were badly organized and had 
little political clout. The main reason for the success of Kold's ideas is to be 
found in the convergence of Grundtvig's and his own ideas combined with a 
widespread animosity, especially in rural areas, towards the Establishment in all 
its forms. 


The national awakening 


In the spring of 1838, Kold took a job as a private tutor in North Schleswig after 
he had once again been denied a teaching post at a public school. Partly as a 
result of his own workings and partly as a result of the efforts of the Reverend 
Ludvig Daniel Hass (1808-81), an ardent supporter of Grundtvig, Kold became a 
potent symbol for the struggle between rote learning and Grundtvig’s “living 
word’, even though Kold himself never thought of himself as a fully committed 
Grundtvigean. 

The following year, as a direct result of the growing tension between 
Denmark and Germany over the border between the two countries, Kold started 
a series of meetings with the declared intent of setting in motion a popular and 
national awakening. The main fare of each meeting was the recounting of Danish 
historical romances for young people fashioned in such a way as to make pos- 
sible an awakening in the same way as he himself as a young man had experi- 
enced a religious awakening. As far as the education of children was concerned, 
he was quite explicit about this mixture of secular and religious motives in so far 
as his aim was ‘to enlighten them and imbue them with such a desire, energy and 
vigour as to make them believe in the lové of God and the happiness of 
Denmark, and to make them work for this end to the best of one's modest abili- 
ties’. 

Kold was now convinced that children could learn anything if teaching 
took the form of narration instead of the reading of books. In his own work as a 
tutor he concentrated exclusively on oral narrative and gave up rote learning in 
all its forms. And, more importantly, he was now sure that his mission in life was 
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to work as a teacher, both for children and adults. This was his destiny, inspired 
partly by Grundtvig and partly by his own religious awakening. 

However, he was still kept out of the public schools. Frustrated and 
unhappy, Kold eventually accepted an offer from Hass in the autumn of 1841 to 
accompany him on a missionary trip to Turkey. 

Hass and his family settled in Smyrna. Kold had expected to work together 
with the priest, but in this he was disappointed. His job was to wait on the 
family, which he did until he managed to set himself up as a bookbinder. He 
stayed in Turkey for five years. When he decided to return to Denmark, he sailed 
first from Smyrna to Trieste in Italy. There he bought a push-cart for his belong- 
ings and proceeded to walk on foot the 700 miles to Denmark. During his stay in 
Turkey he had managed to save up money which he was determined should be 
used to start his own free school. 


The establishment of free schools and their pedagogy 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, educational thinking was heavily 
influenced by the philosophy of the Enlightenment. Key figures were Rousseau, 
Basedow and Kant, who based a series of lectures on the education of children in 
1776-77 on Basedow’s Elementarwerk, published two years earlier. According to 
Basedow, children were to be treated as children, not as small adults, and school 
work should be a matter of bringing out the best in young inquiring minds 
through play and imaginative exercises. The Danish Education Act of 1814 had 
been inspired by such ideas. However, the established Church saw to it that a 
rigid framework of compulsory measures and regulations accompanied the Act, 
above all in the shape of rote learning and the learning of the catechism by heart. 
Another reason why the Act could not live up to its enlightened ideals was that 
the national finances were in disorder and teacher training was of mediocre qua- 
lity. 

To Kold, the philosophy of the Enlightenment was a disastrous step back- 
wards. He was convinced that in the long run it would lead to the dissolution of 
the Danish nation state, as it ignored the past and the specific cultural norms and 
common efforts and dreams that made up the national identity. The conflict with 
Germany over Schleswig-Holstein in 1848 and again in 1864 seemed to Kold a 
stroke of good fortune in that it brought about a national awakening and kind- 
led the sense of a Danish national identity. 

In the 1830s, Grundtvig had consistently tried to work out plans for a new 
type of school, which resulted in the publication, in 1836, of The Danish Four- 
leaf Clover, and, in 1838, of his School for Life and the Academy in Soer. His 
ideas were clearly spelt out: he wanted a new type of school and university for 
young people of all classes to take the place of the classical Latin schools and the 
university, which were the domains of a privileged élite. 

Kold did not see things in the accepted way. His immediate concern was the 
establishment of schools for the children of ordinary people, especially in rural 
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regions. The children of the poor would attend these schools from the age of 7 to 
the age of 14. Whether or not they retained their original social status afterwards 
was not of the slightest importance to Kold. The important thing was that, 
through the spoken word, these children would become enlightened and awak- 
ened in the same way as he himself had been. This was a far cry from the philo- 
sophical ideas that had inspired the Education Act of 1814 and his programme 
had little in common with Grundtvig’s School for Life and the Academy in Soer. 
The central point for Kold was the enlightenment — in a religious/national sense — 
of children. The main obstacle to the achievement of that goal, as he saw it, was 
the emphasis on rote learning in schools, and so he started to experiment. 


In the morning I started right away by telling the children a piece of biblical history, which 
they loved to hear. However, the problem was whether they would be able to remember it 
once they were called on to do so at their confirmation or at an exam. So for a fortnight I 
told them the story about Joseph, which to me seemed the best place to start. Then I set 
out to check whether the children could remember the story, and much to my surprise 
they were able to repeat it word for word the way they had heard it from me. Children 
have this strange ability that they can repeat things that they have heard word for word, 
and once one gets to know children, it is easy to understand why. We adults cannot do the 
same thing because in admitting what we hear into our hearts, we cannot but refashion it 
a little bit according to our own heart before we Pass it on. But when children admit 
something into their hearts, they pass it on in the very same form in which they have 
heard it. I reflected on this and saw that now we had found the method to teach all 
Danish children and the best means to recreate Denmark such as it once was.’ 


On 1 November 1849, Kold took up a job at Ryslinge in Funen as a private tutor 
in the household of the Reverend Vilhelm Birkedal (1809-92), a keen supporter 
of Grundtvig’s ideas. Most of his Spare time was spent making plans for the pri- 
vate school he was determined to set up. Birkedal supported him actively and 
saw to it that he was given financial aid by people who for one reason or another 
were critical of public school education. Kold also applied for and obtained a 
state grant for his project. 

On 1 November 1851, Kold’s school at Ryslinge started with ten students 
between 15 and 20 years of age. Kold and a friend, Anders Christian Poulsen Dal 
(1826-99), were to teach the young men for two winter terms, that is each year 
from 1 November until 1 April. Kold and Poulsen Dal lived under the same 
conditions as their students, ate the same food and slept beside them in the loft 
above the classroom. Some ten years later, a Swedish visitor to Kold’s folk high 
school at Dalum described the man and his teaching in the following terms: 


People had talked to me about the eccentricity of the man, but I wasn't really sure what 
kind of a person I was going to meet. In front of me stood a middle-aged man with fine, 
clear-cut features dressed like a farmer in a homespun coat and with a little cap on his 
head. . . . And then he started his lecture. The students were sitting in a circle around him 
like intimate friends, and he began to tell them how a mysterious force that would not 
leave him alone had driven him to carry out his plans. His mind had warned him in vain 
of the debts he would incur. His spirit had insisted with equal force: You must! The funds 
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will be found as they are needed. And this had come to pass. . . . He related all this in a 
simple and straightforward manner, without the least trace of pompousness and with fre- 
quent references to things and conditions that were familiar to his audience — all in order 
to give them confidence and courage in their efforts to reach for higher things. Again and 
again there were instructive examples from the Bible. One could feel and sense his convic- 
tion that he had received a special calling, and this conviction communicated itself to his 
apprentices. It was just a little bit overwrought. Be that as it may, it had none of the mor- 
bid exaggeration so characteristic of the truly self-absorbed. It was more like the spark 
from a holy flame found in all powerful characters who have contributed to the better- 
ment of the world. Except for the strongly felt presence of Kold's personality there is 
nothing in the school that makes it different from other Grundtvigean schools or folk high 
schools in general. There are the same relaxed teaching methods, the same lack of compul- 
sory homework, self-instruction through the reading of first-rate authors, essay-writing 
and, finally, a fresh and vigorous song.'? 


Kold himself wanted his students to think of their experience in the following 
way: 


We are a group of young farm lads, who are staying for some months at the home of 
Christen Mikkelsen Kold, a farmer in Hjallelse. We lend him a helping hand in his work, 
we have conversations inside and outside, we listen to talks, we improve our writing, 
arithmetic and such things, and when those months are over, we go each his own way, 
resume our usual tasks and are the same plain farm lads as we were before.!! 


Kold insisted that a school ought to resemble the pupils’ home as much as pos- 
sible in order that they might feel receptive and relaxed. The classroom, for ins- 
tance, should look like an ordinary living-room. This, however, did not imply 
that the bringing-up of children was in any way the responsibility of the school, 
let alone the state. Parents alone were responsible for the upbringing of their chil- 
dren, and the task of the free schools was to emulate the kind of education and 
training that used to take place at home before the Education Act of 1814. This 
became part of the official programme when, in the spring of 1852, Kold and 
Poulsen Dal set up the first free school for children in the small village of Dalby, 
at the same time as their high school for young men was moved from Ryslinge to 
Dalum. 

The last and biggest school that Kold built was a high school at Dalum near 
Odense, which was opened on 1 November 1862 with an intake of fifty-eight 
students, all of them male. The following year eighteen young women were 
admitted to the school. Here Kold spent his last years. In 1866 he married Ane 
Kirstine Jacobsen and became the father of two daughters. He died on 6 April 
1870, aged 54. 

From around 1850, when he set up his first school, until a few years before 
his death, Kold had constant financial problems. He received help from sympa- 
thizers, but it was only after he had settled at Dalum that he managed to repay 
all his debts as the schools became economically viable. He also had altercations 
with principals of other emerging high schools, whose teaching methods differed 
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from his ‘Christian, historical and poetic’ pedagogy. Kold's aim was always to 
enlighten, encourage and awaken while the programmes of other schools were 
more in accordance with Grundtvig's idea of enlightened instruction through the 
spoken word. Also, Kold's overwhelming personality reduced his fellow teachers 
to little more than stand-ins, which was one reason why the high school at 
Dalum closed only a few years after his death. 

Kold was a man of the people who remained loyal to his social origins. His 
ambition in life was to create a school of and for the children and youngsters 
from the poorer classes. As it turned out, it attracted pupils mainly from better- 
off farming communities and never managed to gain any kind of foothold among 
the growing industrial workforce in the cities. That set the limits to Kold’s 
achievement. At the same time, it goes some way towards explaining the endu- 
rance and success of his ideas. The fact that the free schools and, at a later stage, 
the folk high schools managed to establish themselves as an integral part of, and 
yet as an alternative to, the established education system was to a large extent 
due to Kold's personal efforts and zeal.'2 


Kold’s educational theory? 


All educational theory is based on a number of assumptions about human nature 
and the meaning of life. Many of Kold's talks are attempts at making these 
assumptions explicit. In his view, human beings were governed by two basic 
emotions: that of Christianity and that of the people or the nation. These emo- 
tions constitute the basic social make-up of any individual. Only through a 
simultaneous recognition of these emotions can the individual arrive at an 
understanding of “the true conditions of life”, as he put it. To Kold, such an 
understanding was a precondition for the life of the individual and the survival 
of the people and the nation. Individuals must have an awareness of their origins, 
their destiny in life and ultimate fate once their existence on earth comes to an 
end. Otherwise they will be unable to live a meaningful life and fulfil their des- 
tiny. The prerequisites, according to Kold, are Christianity and history. 
Christianity provides man with answers to such fundamental questions as the 
creation of the universe, the fall of man and the road to salvation and, conse- 
quently, reveals the tasks that confront the individual and the community, the 
people and the nation that he or she is part of. History traces the long journey of 
the nation and the people, demonstrates how mistakes were made, rectified, and 
people and communities spurred on to new efforts. The philosophy of the 
Enlightenment in its Danish version was to Kold's mind one of those mistakes 
that would lead to new insights and a change in national consciousness. 

To Kold, intelligence and professional knowledge were inferior to the 
power of the imagination and empathy - the ability to transcend the mundane 
and combine elements of reality in new ways. Imagination and empathy were the 
driving forces behind associative and combinatory processes. As such they were 
clearly distinct from what he called emotion, which was the source of existential 
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choice and commitment to a cause. Imagination and empathy were primordial 

qualities; intelligence came later. The purpose of the human capacity for under- 

standing was for man to perceive the ‘true conditions of life’. The crucial point in 

Kold’s view was that cognition of this sort could not be achieved by rational 

means. It was to be found in particular forms of narrative ~ biblical or historical 

— and could only be arrived at through an imaginative effort. Consequently, the 

source of cognition would have to be ‘the spoken word’ - the oral narrative, the 

heartfelt conversation — and not denotative or rational types of discourse. The 
individual seeking the truth was by definition serious and enthusiastic — or as 

Kold himself put it ‘enlightened’ - and enlightenment was a necessary pre- 

condition for a change of direction in people's lives. 

So biblical history, Nordic mythology and Danish history became core sub- 
jects in: Kold’s schools and the mode of teaching was predominantly oral narra- 
tion. Since a child has only a limited stock of experience to draw on, Kold 
argued, ‘it is the duty of the school to place it right in the middle of events by 
means of the powers of the imagination so that he can get a clear notion of the 
race he is part of and gather the experiences necessary for the continued life of 
the race."^ This quotation is from the only educational pamphlet Kold ever 
wrote. Incidentally, it was not published in his lifetime, but only in 1877. In the 
following paragraphs we shall take a closer look at this little treatise. 

In Denmark there is a current debate over the aims and purposes of pri- 
mary education. The present Act dates from 1975. It is based on a three-fold 
division of the school's aims: 

1. In co-operation with the home, the school should ensure that pupils are given 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge, skills, working methods and forms of 
expression that may contribute to the individual's all-round development. 

2. In all its activities, the school should seek to create such opportunities for 
experience and personal activity as will increase the pupil's desire to learn, to 
exercise the imagination and train the ability to assess, appraise and reach 
independent judgements. 

3. The school should prepare the pupils for active participation in a democratic 
society and a shared responsibility for the carrying out of common tasks. 
Instruction and everyday life in school must be based on intellectual and spiri- 
tual liberty and democracy. 

In 1850 Kold reflected on the purposes of primary education and wrote: 


It would be foolish of me to deny that a government may not have good reasons to want 
the population to be well informed; any father would want the same for his own children; 
but not knowledge which is dead. Education, says Professor Sibbern, is more than instruc- 
tion [in dead knowledge] and goes on: How many people do we not see who are well 
read, proficient and in possession of fine skills, but in whom these things do not appear as 
the basis of their existence. They have not become flesh of their flesh, blood of their 
blood. They possess them, but they have not acquired thém. And more than both instruc- 
tion [in knowledge] and education, is refinement of the spirit. One wants to see one's chil- 
dren well-instructed; one wants more; one wants them to be educated; but ought one not 
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to wish for even more? Ought one not to wish to see them moving along freely and 
sprightly in life with open minds and brimming with certain fundamental ideas and inter- 
ests, which might infuse all that has been instilled into them by instruction and all that 
they have acquired through education, and make it bear on fine and healthy lives so that 
all will not stagnate in them?! 


Drawing on Sibbern, Kold here defines primary education as a mixture of ins- 
truction, education and refinement of the spirit. The three concepts reappear in 
the present Primary Educatión Act albeit in a different order and under other 
names: the first paragraph speaks about instruction, the second pocut the refine- 
ment of the spirit, and the third about education. 

To Kold, it seemed self-evident that there must be a dialectic between the 
three concepts. The refinement of the spirit was the ultimate goal at the same 
time as it was the precondition for and most efficient means of bringing to frui- 
tion the processes of instruction and education. He was convinced that if he suc- 
ceeded in awakening the spirit, instruction and education would follow of them- 
selves. The awakening was both an end and a means in his educational thinking, 
and the three processes of instruction, education and refinement of the spirit 
would ideally grow out of the same teaching method. 

Kold’s reflections on children’s needs and abilities led him to conclude that, 
as far as instruction was concerned, ‘content must take priority over form, the 
inward over the outward. One must have something to write about before one 
learns to write. One must have a desire for knowledge before one learns to read, 
in order not to take appearance for reality, the means for the end and the symbol 
for the thing.” Another important principle was that children should not be 
taught skills and given knowledge until they themselves understood the reasons 
why and could see “the necessity of the information given to them, in that they 
can apply it immediately, be it for business or for pleasure."!* Skills and instruc- 
tion that could not be put to immediate use he called dead knowledge, ‘false and 
illusory opinions that have no bearing on people's thoughts, let alone their 
lives.” Homework, examinations, the catechizing and grilling of pupils in the 
classroom were necessary only in connection with the checking of dead know- 
ledge, Kold said, which was why there was no need for them in his schools. 

The widespread criticism of the public schools and their teaching methods 
resulted in a new Primary School Act in 1855. For the free schools the most 
important provision was the right for parents to decide for themselves the kind 

of instruction that they wanted for their children. The immediate result was a 
growing number of pupils in the free schools and more freedom for the teachers 
to practise the method of oral narration. Through the spoken word (Grundtvig 
wrote), “which is the natural way, formed and made available to us by the 
Creator, through the ear to the heart, in contrast to the artificial way of writing, 
children shall become aware of their own existence by hearing about their ances- 
tors’ lives’. At first they may not grasp the connection, but only find it amusing. 
Later they will be able to see more deeply. 
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To Grundtvig, ‘the living word’ was a unity of something sensual and ethe- 
real, As a grateful recipient of God’s love and mercy, he was more than willing to 
talk about sensuality. For Kold it was almost impossible because sexuality and 
the sensual touched on deep-seated fears in him. In Grundtvig’s view, love of the 
world was a precondition for a cognition of the love of God. Kold, on the other 
hand, had to suppress it to come to terms with God. Grundtvig made a sharp 
distinction between the human and the divine to prevent men from striving in 
vain to suppress their sensuality, whereas Kold was so obsessed by his love of 
Jesus that his own sensuality was a lifelong source of loathing and fascination to 
him. Kold was familiar with the works of Soren Kierkegaard, and it is pure 
Kierkegaard when he talks about the fear of a punishing God as the touchstone 
for all human actions or the importance of the choice if freedom is not to become 
a burden. Born and raised in widely different circumstances, Kold and 
Kierkegaard had nevertheless both of them experienced a religious awakening 
and both of them were haunted by the fear of damnation. Grundtvig’s brand of 
Christianity was a different thing altogether.?? 

The fundamental event in Grundtvig’s life was the realization that human 
existence could not, and should not, be regulated according to a Christian ideal, 
since the essence of Christianity was the Gospel and not a set of laws to be bro- 
ken or obeyed. This was the point of departure for his attacks on the established 
church and the education system. He wanted to challenge all pious orthodoxies, 
classical education, the death, as he saw it, of a living culture. In the face of this, 
life could not but be right, life as we experience it, in ourselves, in people and in 
the march of history. It was for this purpose Grundtvig wanted to use the folk 
high schools. He wanted ordinary people to discover the same insights and reach 
the same conclusions as he had. ‘We need a People’s Enlightenment, an enlighten- 
ment of life, to fight death in whatever form it takes: the authoritarian coercion, 
the snobbery for everything foreign, the contempt for all that is one’s own, all 
spiritual domination, the hopelessness . . . .' To Grundtvig, Christianity was one 
thing, humanity another. God had created the world as a place for man to live in. 
Good works should be of use to people in this world. They were not to be 
understood as some kind of preparation for a life to come. It is in this light that 
Grundtvig’s ideas about education should be understood. The school should be 
of use to life on this earth. It should be a school ‘for life’, as he himself put it, not 
for eternity.?! 

Kold never understood Grundtvig’s approach to Christianity and, conse- 
quently, never fully agreed with his views on education. The decisive moment in 
Kold’s life was the realization that ‘God loves humanity’ and that changed his 
life. From then on his main preoccupation was the struggle for salvation and 
eternal life, not just for himself but on behalf of all. This was why the notion of 
‘awakening’ — in a religious sense — became of crucial importance in his schools. 
It is true that Kold and Grundtvig to some extent used the same vocabulary 
—enlightenment' and ‘encouragement’ - to describe what they were trying to 
accomplish. But their ultimate goals and visions were, if not incompatible, at 
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least very dissimilar, something which is still noticeable in the different kinds of 
folk high schools found today.” 

It was Kold who gave the free schools and folk high schools their present 
form. Students spend five months at a school in continuous contact with the 
principal and the teachers, eating at the same table, sharing the same amenities, 
etc. “Kold made it all very down-to-earth, having realized that one had to be one- 
self and that things had to be plain in order to be true. He founded his high 
school on a discovery that gave him the courage to be himself: the discovery of 
God's love.'2 In different circumstances and on the basis of a different philoso- 
phical stance, other educational thinkers have reached almost the same conclu- 
sions as Kold. For instance, John Dewey's ideas about education have many affi- 
nities with Kold's thinking, and even today they seem to have a genuine appeal.?* 


The folk high school today 


Today there are about 200 free schools and 100 folk high schools in Denmark. 
They represent the heritage of Grundtvig and Kold, especially on the question of 
parents” right to decide the kind of instruction that they want for their children. 
In that respect, both Grundtvig and Kold have left their imprint on the public 
system of education.’ At the same time, the teaching methods and programmes 
of the free schools and folk high schools have changed — some would say that 
they have been diluted — so that today there is a broad range of different 
approaches and subjects on offer. 


The high school today is many different things, perhaps as many and as different as there 
are high schools. They come in all shapes and forms, from the most boringly reactionary — 
constantly harping about genuine peasants and the good old days - to the opposite 
extreme, the opportunistic, trendy school whose main ambition seems to be to attract 
more students. And in the middle of all this there are still schools with a sober and respon- 
sible approach to problems and issues from the past and the present. There are schools 
where nothing seems to have changed since the time of the popular enlightenment in the 
nineteenth century, and schools that under the impression of the present confusion have 
discarded Danish poetry and Danish history and seem set on students’ creativity as the 
only patent medicine. Classes in ceramics, drawing, embroidery - with a total disregard 
for quality — have taken on a religious function. But there are also schools, whose point of 
departure is today's living.conditions and the problems that we face, which do their best 
to open up young people's eyes by confronting them with more genuine experiences and 
broader philosophies of life than can be found in the products of the endlessly triumphant 
entertainment industry." 


Be that as it may, Danish scepticism of any form of spiritual and political autho- 
rity is closely connected with the ideas of Denmark and a particular Danish natio- 
nal identity that developed from the 1840s to the 1940s. The source of that scepti- 
cism is to be found in the ideas of Kold and Grundtvig. The latest evidence of the 
tenacity of that tradition came in 1992 with the Danish referendum and the refu- 
sal by the population to ratify the Maastricht Treaty of the European Community. 
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Janusz Korczak (whose real name was Henryk Goldszmit) is one of the greatest 
and most impressive figures in contemporary pedagogy. His was a multi-faceted 
personality, with broad interests and extensive knowledge, a great empathy with 
children and a genuine concern for all social problems. A doctor by education 
and an educator by predilection, his passion for improving the reality he obser- 
ved drove him to writing and journalism. 

His life, his community activities, educational work and creative output 
cannot be squeezed into any standard mould, or even presented in a complete 
manner. For Janusz Korczak was the kind of individual who exerted a strong 
influence on his surroundings, changed social practice, destroyed petrified scien- 
tific dogma and laid the foundations of new theories. At the same time he was 
involved in wide-ranging practical activities, in the fields of medicine, education 
and journalism, He condemned all manifestations of evil, and derided stupidity, 
while himself setting an example of how the world could be made better and 
more beautiful. He fought for this better and more beautiful world especially for 
children. He set the highest value in his life on the happiness of children, and 
their smiling, unhampered development. In fact, he devoted his entire life to 
trying to bring happiness to more and more children. 


His evolving personality 


Janusz Korczak was born in Warsaw in 1878. His father, Józef Goldszmit, was a 
respected lawyer with broad scholarly interests and ambitions. The Goldszmit 
family had a living tradition of community activity. Janusz Korczak's grand- 
father, Hirsz Goldszmit, was very much involved in progressive Polish Jewish 
circles, belonging to “Haskale” (which represented the Enlightenment movement 
in the Jewish milieu), and also practised medicine.’ His father’s brother, Jakub, 
was a lawyer, also involved in journalism. 
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This family atmosphere no doubt had an enormous influence on Janusz 
Korczak's development, and especially on his awareness of social problems. He 
was himself quite conscious of the fact that he owed a great deal to his family 
and immediate circle.? A. Lewin writes: 


His struggle against evil, injustice and ignorance was a continuation of the actions of pre- 
ceding generations. There is good reason to believe that he attached great importance to 
genealogy. In his writings he often expressed the conviction that outstanding individuals, 
the ‘good spirits of mankind’, appear as the result of many generations of development. 


Janusz Korczak’s personality was influenced considerably by his studies at the 
Praskie Gimnazjum (the school’s name deriving from the name of the Praga dis- 
trict in Warsaw), now well known in Poland .as the Wladyslaw IV Liceum. He 
was particularly impressed by his teacher of Greek. 

Young Janusz Korczak displayed great interest in nature, and quickly devel- 
oped a passion for reading, being deeply moved by the poetry of A. Mickiewicz 
and the novels of J. I. Kraszewski. By 1891, that is, as a 13-year-old boy, he was 
keeping a diary. As the years passed, various forms of writing became a strong 
need and an ingrained habit. . 

He wrote his first literary works while still at school, for example 
Samóbojstwo [Suicide] in 1895, and a series of humorous sketches in 1896. The 
manuscript of the 1895 work, whose main character was a man overcome by 
madness, was lost and never published. His first publication was the humorous 
Wezel gordyjski [Gordian Knot], which appeared in an 1896 issue of Kolce 
[Barbs]. This was also the first time the author used the cryptonym ‘Hen’ from 
the first syllable of his first name Henryk. He published more works even before 
going on to Post-secondary studies. In 1898, as a Grade 8 pupil, he took part in 
the I. Paderewski literary competition. His entry was a four-act play entitled 
Ktoredy? [Which Way?]. This was the first time he used the pseudonym Janusz 
Korczak, by which he is known to this day. 


His social programme 


His sensitivity to social issues, acquired in the family home, made it impossible 
for Janusz Korczak not to react to all manifestations of evil, unfairness and injus- 
tice. He was aware of these phenomena both on a social and an individual level. 
He protested against numerous cases of coercion, whether material or spiritual. 
He also spoke out against poverty, unemployment, exploitation and social 
inequality. He did so as ‘a man following a lonely path of individual decisions 
and deeds’,4 for he did not belong officially to any political organization, but 
devoted all his energy to social activity, fighting for the dignity of human beings 
and their right to a full life, both in writing and in speech. 

Janusz Korczak was closely bound to his country, occupied as it had been by 
invaders for so many years. Since he was deeply concerned about the fate of 
Poland and the Poles, he was close to those social groups that desired and actively 
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worked towards independence. Thus he maintained relations with progressive 
social groups, with a number of progressive (sometimes radical) periodical editors, 
with teachers, writers, journalists, doctors and students. As a social activist and 
practising physician, he often had contact with the poorest classes of society. 

Janusz Korczak’s social programme became crystallized during his medical 
studies, which he started in 1898 at Warsaw University’s Department of 
Medicine. Although spread over many works and implemented in many forms, 
this programme was exceptionally clear and consistent. Its main aspects were 
improvement of living conditions, employment opportunities for all, higher sani- 
tary standards - especially among the poorest social classes — providing children 
with appropriate conditions for their physical and mental development, family 
life as a value, education for all, equal rights for women, and many other impor- 
tant social issues in the Polish society of the time. 

The range of Janusz Korczak’s social interests and sociological observations 
was astonishingly broad. He had things to say on issues related to his own pro- 
fession, namely medicine, but he also devoted a lot of attention to topics some- 
what removed from, though not irrelevant to, medicine or education. For ins- 
tance, he wrote on economics and labour relations, and did not shy away from 
subjects in the domains of culture, the natural sciences and ethics. He combated' 
evil customs by criticizing and ridiculing them, but he also forced people to 
reflect more profoundly by appealing to their consciences, especially when his 
goal was to improve the living conditions of the poor, to align social practice 
with the principles of justice, and to win recognition for the universal right to 
live in dignity. 

Just as his excellent sense of observation helped him to detect and condemn 
many unfavourable social phenomena, so his medical knowledge made it pos- 
sible for him to suggest professionally grounded solutions in the area of health 
education, Hence, he took up the issues of health care for children, the role of an 
educational atmosphere in the home and the effect of such an atmosphere on 
child development, as well as the physical and psychological development of chil- 
dren and adolescents. All these were important parts of Janusz Korczak’s pro- 
gramme of social activity, which was truly a social medicine programme, actively 
implemented in Korczak's medical and educational practice. 

The most important aspects of his activity were those related to children. 
His educational efforts, which started in his early adult years, also had their 
genesis in social problems. The needs of poor children and the difficult circum- 
stances of orphans became central motifs in the educational work to which 
Janusz Korczak devoted many years of his life. But this work and his medical 
practice deserve separate presentation. 


His medical career 


As mentioned above, Janusz Korczak began studying medicine in 1898, but did 
not limit himself, while a student, to a profound study of medical science. He 
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was involved in journalism, was active in the Warsaw Hygiene Society and wrote 
substantial literary works; he worked in a hospital, and also served as a teacher 
and educator. Among other things, he was a doctor and tutor at summer camps 
for children. He also travelled: in 1899 he visited Switzerland, where he was 
interested in health service subjects, but where he also studied diligently the edu- 
cational ideas of Pestalozzi. 

He obtained his medical diploma in March 1905, when he was mobilized 
and had to go to-the front during the Russo-Japanese. War. He was sent to 
Harbin and Tao’an Xian to work in evacuation centres, and then spent some 
time in Khabarovsk. He witnessed directly the horrors of war, treated others and 
fell ill himself. After several months he returned from the front. 

While at the front in the Far East he kept up a journalistic correspondence. 
The awfulness of war did not keep him from writing; not only did he continue to 
send in articles on the war, but also wrote some on sociological or educational 
subjects. His journalistic output did not flag after his return to Warsaw. He 
published articles in medical journals, such as the professional Krytyka Lekarska 
[Medical Critique], as well as in other periodicals and in book form. Among 
other things, he wrote about the state of public health, problems encountered by 
Physicians and the work of midwives.’ He gave many lectures to medical 
audiences, 

To further his professional knowledge, he travelled to Berlin in 1907, and to 
Paris in 1909, to study. At this time he also published articles on the care of new- 
born babies, for example: "Waga dla niemowlat w praktyce prywatnej’ [Scales for 
Infants in Private Practice], “O znaczeniu karmienia piersia niemowlat’ [On the 
Importance of Breast-feeding], ‘Niedziela lekarza’ [The Doctor’s Sunday], 
‘Kropla mleka, czy niedziela lekarza? [A Drop of Milk, or the Doctor’s 
Sunday].* 

Unlike his other publications, his medical writings are usually signed with 
his real name - Henryk Goldszmit. Most of these articles appeared in the first 
and second decades of the twentieth century. 

During the First World War he was once again forced to practise medicine 
under extreme circumstances. He found himself in charge of a ward in a field 
hospital on the Ukrainian front, where the fate of children with war injuries 
made a particularly strong impression on him. In 1917 he came upon shelters for 
homeless children in Kiev. 

Janusz Korczak's professional activity as a physician became less intensive 
with time. He devoted more and more time and attention to education, in both 
theoretical and practical terms. Although he remained a doctor in his educational 
work, he did not maintain a regular practice, for it seemed to him that this was 
not the most effective way of improving the world. While medicine can prevent 
and cure illnesses, it cannot turn people into better individuals, Therefore he 
chose to work as a teacher and educator, which would give him greater opportu- 


nities for influencing individual characters, and consequently for bettering the 
social environment.’ 
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His educational programme 


As was the case with many contemporary teachers and educators, Janusz 
Korczak's views were formed under the influence of turn-of-the-century educa- 
tional thought. The theories of Dewey, Decroly and Montessori were receiving 
much attention. The so-called educational progressivism or New Education 
Movement was in full bloom. Schools were also being affected by the ideas of 
many other European and American educators. The development of educational 
thought in Poland was being influenced by new psychological works, and Polish 
education and psychology were themselves developing rapidly. 

Janusz Korczak studied psychological and educational literature from his 
early youth. He was very interested in the history of educational thought, he was 
familiar with the works of Pestalozzi and Spencer, and was attracted by the 
contributions of Fróbel. Right from the start of his journalistic activities, he 
expressed respect and even fascination for the works of these authors. In 1899 he 
wrote in one of the periodicals of the day: ‘The names of Pestalozzi, Fróbel and 
Spencer shine with no less brilliance than the names of the greatest inventors of 
the twentieth century. For they discovered more than the unknown forces of 
nature; they discovered the unknown half of humanity: children.”* 

Korczak frequently read the works of Tolstoy. The ideas contained in the 
essay ‘Who Is to Learn from Whom How to Write: Peasant Children from Us, or 
We from Peasant Children?” were particularly close to his own. Like Tolstoy, he 
proclaimed the need to rise up and open our minds to the thoughts, emotions 
and experiences of children.’ 

Korczak's programme of educational work was based on the thesis that 
children should be fully understood, that one should enter into the spirit of their 
world and psychology, but that, first and foremost, children must be respected 
and loved, treated in fact as partners and friends. In his own words: ‘Children 
are not future people, because they are people already . . . Children are people 
whose souls contain the seeds of all those thoughts and emotions that we pos- 
sess. As these seeds develop, their growth must be gently directed.’!° 

The view that children differ but little from adults permeates almost all of 
Korczak's actions. Thus he himself treated each child as one ought to behave 
towards a respected, thinking and feeling adult human being. He would assert 
that the main differences between children and adults can be observed in the 
emotive domain, and drew the conclusion that it is necessary to study this 
domain, and acquire the ability to participate in children’s experiences. 

On the basis of Korczak’s written and practical legacy, we can outline many 
other key ideas of his educational programme. Some of these thoughts are still 
relevant today. 

Apart from those mentioned above, involving a specific view of the child’s 
social status, they also include deliberations on the need to introduce new ways 
of teaching in school. He criticized teaching through lectures, detachment of 
school curricula from life, and excessive formal relationships between teachers 
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and pupils. He called for the establishment of schools that children would like, 
offering interesting and useful subjects, and promoting a harmonious educational 
relationship. He stressed the need to create a holistic system of education, with 
co-operation between the school, the family and various social institutions. 

No doubt these ideas were partly derived from the pedagogy of the New 
Education Movement, but they were partly the fruit of Korczak's own experi- 
mentation and meditation. The originality of his educational concepts was most 
clearly evident in the work he did in reform institutions, orphanages and chil- 
dren's summer camps. 

The apparently minor and unimportant educational and protective meas- 
ures, applied by Korczak in his work with children, in fact constitute a set of 
logically consistent and well-conceived actions. For instance, he assumed that a 
group of children can function well only if provided with appropriate daily living 
conditions. Therefore, he paid attention to children's living quarters, diet, oppor- 
tunities for rest and hygiene. In this respect he was both a typical representative 
of contemporary pedagogy, which paid much attention to these very matters, and 
a physician conscious of the importance of such conditions for child develop- 
ment. 

It was a central idea of Korczak's pedagogy that children should be provi- 
ded, as far as possible, with a proper educational atmosphere in a home environ- 
ment. For those children with a family home, this atmosphere should be created 
by the parents, whereas in the case of orphans or children with no family home 
for some other reason, the appropriate educational climate must be created in the 
orphanage or child-care institution. In such institutions, the children themselves 
should fulfil functions typical of family members; for instance, older children 
should take care of younger ones and should participate in home-making activi- 
ties. For such participation to be meaningful, they must carry out specific chores. 
Respect for work and an understanding of the need to work are important com- 
ponents of the educational programme adopted by Janusz Korczak. 


Self-government 


The introduction of the principles of self-government had to become, in 
Korczak's opinion, a significant characteristic of educational work with children. 
Together with adults, children had to agree on the rules governing the life of the 
child-care institution, and then see to it that the rules were followed. Self-govern- 
ment of this form, which is truly authentic self-government, was introduced by 
Korczak in the orphanages with which he worked. The children’s self-govern- 
ment bodies were a self-government council and a system of arbitration by fel- 
low-inmates. The establishment of rules to be followed by both staff and inmates 
was an important component of self-government.!! 

In an atmosphere of joint responsibility and self-government, children cared 
a lot about the opinions of their comrades and staff concerning tasks carried out, 
progress in studies or other matters, constituting the life of the group or its indi- 
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vidual members. Therefore, much attention was paid to various forms of 
exchange of views. These included news-sheets, meetings of inmates and good- 
will plebiscites. The latter was an original idea in Korczak's pedagogy, to be 
developed years later in sociometric methods. 

It is not possible in this short review to present all, and not even the most 
important, aspects of Janusz Korczak's rich and extremely wide-ranging educa- 
tional programme. But the above examples of his main ideas are enough to 
reveal Korczak's profoundly human attitude, the attitude of an educator creating 
his own programme with mind and heart, who hoped that “by giving [children] 
maximum freedom subject to the necessary order . . . at least one ray of sunshine 
could be brought into their grey, gloomy lives”.2 

Korczak's greatest success was not in fact the formulation and launching of 
his programme. The best reason for accepting, respecting and even admiring him 
is the exceptional perseverance with which he implemented this programme in 
practice. 


His work as an educator and teacher 


Korczak's first experience of education was acquired when he still worked as a 
physician. While a student at the Department of Medicine he accepted work in 
children's summer camps. In 1904 he participated in such camps for Jewish chil- 
dren at Michalówka, in Ostrow Mazowiecki county. At this early stage he intro- 
duced some of his own ideas for organizing the life of a community of children. 
These included special duties, a system of self-control and the goodwill 
plebiscite. 

He worked once more in children’s camps in the summers of 1907 and 
1908. This gave him additional experience and an opportunity to test new ways 
of solving educational problems." 

In 1910 a building lot was purchased in Krochmalna Street, Warsaw, for the 
purpose of establishing an orphanage. This he did, introducing his educational 
programme into the orphanage’s everyday life during the years 1912 to 1914. 

He returned to his educational work as soon as he came home from the 
war. He collaborated with the Nasz Dom (Our Home) Educational Institute at 
Pruskow near Warsaw. He resolutely overcame numerous difficulties, mainly 
material in nature, of the Warsaw Home for Orphans. He helped the superinten- 
dent of the home to direct the educational programme. When this institution 
moved to Warsaw a few years later, he continued to be involved in its manage- 
ment. His contact with Nasz Dom continued until 1936. 

In addition to these educational activities, Korczak accepted teaching posi- 
tions in various schools on a number of occasions. In 1901, while still a young 
man, he worked at a clandestine boarding-school for girls. This school was run 
by S. Sempolowska, well known in Poland as a socio-educational activist, jour- 
nalist and educator. 
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Korczak engaged in various forms of popularization of knowledge with the - 
Warsaw Philanthropic Institution, in free reading rooms, and through the 
Warsaw Society for Hygiene. From 1900 he was associated with the Flying 
University, a clandestine post-secondary school that operated in Warsaw during 
the Russian partition.!* In 1905/06 the school was legalized as the Society for 
Academic Courses. Later on (after 1915) the Polish Free University was founded, 
and Korczak became involved with it within a few years. In 1922 he gave a 
course at the National Institute of Special Education," a school that prepared 
educators for work with handicapped and educationally difficult children. He 
gave numerous courses and lectures to scientific and lay audiences. 

Korczak returned to practical educational activity in 1939. Working in an 
orphanage, he helped children made homeless by the war. He fought to maintain 
the orphanage, and was forced to move with the children to different buildings 
on several occasions. As a home for Jewish children, it was within the confines of 
the ghetto. Janusz Korczak and his children were transported to Treblinka exter- 
mination camp in 1942. He remained with them and shared their tragic end. 


His journalistic and literary works 


Korczak's journalistic and literary output is extremely impressive. The most 
recent and so far most complete bibliographies of his published works contain 
about 1,000 entries, including twenty-four books.!? 

His journalistic writings and various minor works are astonishing in their 

variety and breadth and in the multidimensionality of their subject matter. His 
journalistic output consists to a large degree of short columns and humorous 
sketches. From an early beginning in 1896, Korczak willingly wrote for Kolce 
[Barbs], a partly satirical periodical. By 1901 his initial occasional contributions 
had turned into a constant and regular torrent. He ran the ‘Felieton Kolców' 
[Barbs Column], in which he wrote humorous sketches, small essays, dialogues 
and anecdotes. By 1904 more than 200 items had appeared in Kolce within the 
space of nine years.!? He wrote about social behaviour and customs, and topical 
Warsaw issues, criticizing people’s traditional mentality, and especially bourgeois 
morality, pretence and hypocrisy. He also criticized the traditional upbringing of - 
children and adolescents, particularly of girls, poking fun at successive fashions, 
and drawing attention to the faults of schools and other shortcomings of educa- 
tion. He devoted much space to observations of the conditions prevailing in poor 
districts. 

In the years 1899 to 1901 he published mainly in Czytelnia dla Wszystkich 
[Universal Reader], a weekly with avowed popularization and social-welfare 
goals.? His articles were on social subjects, and often popular-scientific in 
nature. In 1904 he became involved with Glos - Tygodnik Naukowo-Literacki, 
Spoleczny i Polityczmy [Voice — A Scientific, Literary, Social and Political 
Weekly]. Glos represented the progressive intelligentsia, publishing authors such 
as the well-known writers S. Brzozowski, S. Prsybyszewski and S. Zeromski, the 
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educator and psychologist J. W. Dawid, and the famous socialist activist J. 
Marchlewski. During this period he met Z. Nalkowska, the famous writer, and 
L. L. Zamenhof, the creator of Esperanto. 

About sixty of his articles, on social, political and educational matters, were 
published in Glos in the period 1904-05. These included vignettes of the lives of 
Warsaw children, polemical articles, and correspondence from the Russo- 
Japanese front. After 1906 he published the Przeglad Spoleczny [Social Review] 
and Spoleczenstwo [Society], which were founded when Glos closed down. 

As he acquired more educational experience, he wrote more about educa- 
tional issues, and also took up various forms of literature for children. He publi- 
shed poems and stories, and later the summer camp reports in novel form, 
Moski, Jozki i Srule and Jozki, Jaski i Franki. These novels are narrations of his 
experiences in children's camps. 

With time, he wrote more and more for children. He first published minor 
works and then moved on to longer ones, such as Krol Macius Pierwszy [King 
Matt the First], Krol Macius na bezludnef wyspie [King Matt on a Desert Island], 
Bankructwo malego Dzeka {Little Jack’s Bankruptcy] and Prawidia Zycia [Rules 
for Living]. These books were highly appreciated and ran to many editions. 

Korczak also wrote special articles for children in the periodical W Sloncu 
[In the Sun], where he took up many complicated political and social issues. 
Much of his writing was for the children’s periodical Maly Przeglad [Little 
Review], which he established and which was later edited jointly by children and 
adolescents?! 

His educational thoughts and his own philosophy of education were set out 
in the books: Jak kochac dziecko [How to Love a Child], Momenty wycho- 
wawcze [Educational Instants], Kiedy znow bede maly [When 1 Am Small Again] 
and Prawo dziecka do szacunku [The Child's Right to Respect]. He also wrote 
many articles for educational journals, such as Rocznik Pedagogiczny 
[Educational Annals], Praca Szkolna [Working in Schools} and Glos 
Nauczycielski [Teacher's Voice]. 

Finally, Janusz Korczak was the author of a number of literary works — 
novels, stories arid a play. His Senat szalencow [Madmen's Senate] was perfor- 
med in 1931 by the Ateneum Theatre, and was received with great interest. 

Korczak’s activity as a writer waned in the 1930s. During this period he 
became very interested in Jewish and Hebrew culture, travelling to Palestine in 
1934 and 1936. He published articles and stories in Palestinian periodicals, as 
well as in Warsaw periodicals for Jewish youth. 

As an adjunct to his educational journalism, he wrote minor works on 
hygiene, pediatrics and social medicine. Yet another form of journalism was his 
very popular series of radio talks in 1935/36 and 1938/39. These talks were 
published in 1939 in book form, Pedagogika zartobliwa (Playful Pedagogy]. 

Written during the Second World War, his Pamietnik [Memoirs] occupies a 
special position among his writings, as a work written under tragic circum- 
stances, in an atmosphere of growing cruelty and aggression. 
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Korczak's legacy 


Korczak's educational works, journalism and practice attracted enormous atten- 
tion even during his lifetime. He lived to see much of his writing translated into 
foreign languages, and the principles of Korczak’s pedagogy and examples of 
their implementation were well known abroad. 

By the opening decades of this century, Korczak’s work was known and 
highly regarded in Russia before and after the Revolution. The Orphans’ Home 
in Warsaw became a model institution of its kind, visited by many foreigners and 
familiar to Poles. The work done there exerted a considerable influence on the 
educational process in other orphanages of the same type. Experiences and ideas 
tested in the Orphans’ Home were transferred to schools and extra-curricular 
educational institutions. This happened both before and after the Second World 
War? 

Korczak's educational ideas still arouse the interest of successive generations 
of teachers and educators. Many schools adopt his name as their own, and the 
Korczak school movement, based on implementing his educational principles, is 
very much alive. 

The “Old Doctor's! books are still being published. His children's books, 
especially the *King Matt" series, are read by young people in many countries. 
His educational books are studied by adults who want to make education useful 
and enjoyable for children. 

Research on the theory and practice of Korczak's pedagogy is being carried 
out in various countries. There are active Korczak research centres in Poland, 
Germany, Israel, France and Russia. Korczak's ideas have won recognition from 
the world educational community, as manifested by UNESCO's commemoration 
of the centenary of Korczak's birth in 1978. The task of collecting knowledge 
about Korczak and his work is being continued by, among others, the Janusz 
Korczak International Society, and the Janusz Korczak Pedagogical Legacy 
Group at Warsaw's Pedagogical Research Institute. As a result, his life's work is 
still influencing the development of educational thought and practice. But the 
main reason for broad acceptance of, and interest in, Korczak's life and work is 
the valuable content of his pedagogy as such, as well as the impressive output of 
his entire life, a life devoted to putting smiles on children's faces and to making 
adults better people. He was ever faithful to his conviction that *our strongest 
bond with life is the child's open and radiant smile’.23 

True to children and true to his ideals, ever true to himself, he laid down his 
own life in sharing with the children their tragic fate at Treblinka. He did not 
take advantage of the opportunity given him to relinquish his charges and save 
his own life at that price, because he really lived for his children. 

Janusz Korczak exerted and continues to exert an influence on the minds 
and hearts of mankind, not only through his educational writing, journalism, 
educational and medical practice, and literary works. His influence also springs 
from his exceptional personality, the passion of his struggle for children's happi- 
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ness, and the warm sentiment he displayed for those in his care. It springs from 
his life itself and the sacrifice of his life under tragic circumstances. 

Obstinately and with unwavering conviction, he strove to overcome the 
social evils affecting many people, in particular children. He managed to help 
children by involving adults of goodwill in the creation of better living condi- 
tions. He persevered in his work to the very end, providing an example of social 
and professional activity worthy of emulation. The model he left behind is per- 
haps his most valuable legacy. He also left future generations a challenge expres- 
sed in the words: ‘It is inadmissible to leave the world as one finds it.' 
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NADEZHDA KONSTANTINOVNA KRUPSKAYA' 


(1869-1939) 


Mibail S. Skatkin and Georgij S. Tsov'janov 


N. K. Krupskaya, the stateswoman and party activist, wife and companion of 
Lenin, stands at the source of Marxist-Leninist educational science. Her pedago- 
gical legacy embraces practically all aspects of educational policy, from basic 
principles for the organization and management of schools, the content of educa- 
tion and teacher training, to adult education, the eradication of illiteracy, and 
children's and youth movements. 

Krupskaya is renowned in many countries the world over as a theoretician 
and historian of educational science and as one of the main organizers of the 
socialist system of education. UNESCO's international Nadezhda K. Krupskaya 
Prize and diploma were tokens of the high esteem in which her work is held; they 
were awarded annually to countries, institutions, organizations and individuals 
for outstanding achievements in the eradication of illiteracy. 


A life history 


Krupskaya was born in St Petersburg on 14 February 1869. Her parents were 
descended from poor landowners and shared the views of the revolutionary 
democratic intelligentsia of the day, a fact which naturally helped to shape a pro- 
gressive world view in this lively and inquisitive girl. ‘Already in those days', 
N. K. Krupskaya subsequently wrote, ‘I heard a great deal of revolutionary dis- 
cussion, and my sympathies were of course with the revolutionaries’ (Vol. 1, 
p. 9)? From her early youth, Krupskaya was interested in the teaching profes- 
sion. She completed her secondary education in 1886 with flying colours and 
began her year of teacher training. On completion of her studies, however, she 
could find no primary teaching post in either town or country. Compelled to 
tutor and give private lessons in the upper forms of a boarding school, the young 
teacher evinced great teaching ability, formidable learning and a conscientious 
attitude to her work. In 1891 she became a teacher at the workers’ Sunday eve- 
ning school in St Petersburg. 
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Krupskaya concentrated her attention on the social contrasts and upheavals 
of life and began to look for the causes of the injustice that prevailed, and for 
ways of overcoming it. She was an enthusiastic reader of works on society by 
Russian and foreign authors, and she studied the works of the founders of com- 
munism, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Krupskaya joined the revolutionary 
movement in 1890, becoming a member of a Marxist student society. She enga- 
ged in revolutionary conversation and classwork with the workers, and acquain- 
ted herself with their living and working conditions. ‘My five years in the 
school’, she recalls, ‘breathed life into my Marxism and welded me to the work- 
ing class’ (Vol. 1, p. 37). 

In 1895, Krupskaya joined the St Petersburg League of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class, founded by V. I. Ulyanov (Lenin) and there- 
after, for almost half a century, dedicated all her energy and learning to the work 
of the party, the service of the people and the revolutionary transformation of 
society. She took part in the preparations and meetings of party congresses and 
conferences, and devoted a great deal of attention to the publication and distri- 
bution of party literature. 

In spite of her innumerable commitments, the constant persecution, arrests 
and terms of exile, the people’s level of education became an integral part of her 
revolutionary concerns. ‘The time will come’, she wrote in 1910, ‘when it will be 
possible to set up the kind of school the future generation needs. We will have to 
know how to set up such a school, and for that we need experience, and we need 
to work on it in advance in order to understand how to approach the task’ 
(Vol. 1, p. 142). She made a thorough study of the work of outstanding past and 
contemporary educationists, such as Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Ushinsky, 
Tolstoy and Dewey, and of the system of education in Russia and abroad — in 
the United States, France, Germany, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and other 
countries. She took advantage of her enforced emigration to acquaint herself 
with schools, libraries, teachers and the vanguard of educational experience. This 
enabled her to make a critical analysis of the state of education in the world, to 
select the best of educational theory and practice and, on that basis, to ‘establish 
as precisely as possible the Marxist position with regard to schooling’. 

By the time of the October Revolution, Krupskaya had already produced 
more than forty publications. The most important of them, Public Education and 
Democracy (completed in 1915 and published in 1917), made an important 
contribution to the development of Marxist educational science. In Lenin’s esti- 
mation, Krupskaya’s monograph offered a new interpretation, from the view- 
point of the working class, of the great democratic educationists Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, and was the first to acquaint Russian society with the educational 
ideas of Bellers and Owen, Setting out in a systematic way the teaching of Marx 
and Engels on the link between education and productive labour. Drawing on a 
wealth of documentation, she showed how the substance of the idea of work 
education changed in various phases of history in accordance with the class and 
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conditions that shaped it. The concluding paragraph of the book serves to sum- 
marize her analysis of the history of work education: 


As long as the organization of schooling stays in the hands of the bourgeoisie, the vocatio- 
nal school will be a weapon directed against the interests of the working class. Only the 
working class can turn the vocational school into “a tool for the transformation of 
contemporary society”. 


The triumph of the Socialist Revolution opened up a wide range of educational 
activity to Krupskaya. She did a great deal of organizational, political and educa- 
tional work; she was deputy to the People's Commissar (Minister) of Education; 
for many years, she was in charge of preparing teaching plans for the new system 
of education; and she edited the journal Towards a New Life. In those years, 
Krupskaya was chosen to be a delegate to all the party congresses; she was a 
member of its central direction, a deputy of the higher levels of government and, 
from 1937, a member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Krupskaya skilfully and effectively combined her work in government, 
party and education with her research and literary endeavours. In the course of 
her life she published upwards of 3,000 books, pamphlets, articles, reviews, etc. 
(a collected edition of her works has been published in eleven volumes). Much of 
her work has been translated into foreign languages and the languages of the 
peoples of the former USSR. 

The quality of Krupskaya's work in many fields was acclaimed by the Soviet 
state. She was awárded the order of the Red Banner of Labour (1929) and the 
Order of Lenin (1933); in 1931 she was made an honorary member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and in 1936 she was awarded a doctorate in 
the educational sciences. 

Krupskaya died on 27 February 1939. Her ashes were laid in the Kremlin 
wall next to the Lenin Mausoleum on Red Square. 


The construction of socialist education 


The October Revolution brought about an opportunity for the complete recon- 
struction of education. Problems of long-standing historical importance had to 
be solved, and the educational monopoly of the propertied classes broken; it was 
necessary to overcome the cultural backwardness of Russia and arrange for the 
greatest possible number of workers to be introduced to politics, learning and 
aesthetic values. 

Her knowledge of educational science and her organizational skills put 
Krupskaya on a par with Lunacharsky and Pokrovsky as a founder of the radi- 
cally new, socialist system of public education. The first step in that direction, as 
Krupskaya wrote in 1918, had to be “the destruction of the old, class-ridden 
school system, which had become scandalously unjust, and the establishment of 
schools that would satisfy the requirements of the rising socialist order' (Vol. 2, 
p. 17). For her, the role of the new school was the formation of fully developed 
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people with an integral view of the world and a clear understanding of what was 
happening around them in nature and society; people prepared at the theoretical 
and practical levels for any kind of physical or intellectual work, and able to 
build a rational, fulfilled and happy life in society (Vol. 2, p. 11). 

Such aims for education naturally called for the establishment of a single, 
all-embracing education system. When the Soviet authorities put all the country's 
educational establishments under the control of the People's Commissariat, it 
became possible to open the doors to the entire working masses, whatever their 
social status, nationality, creed or sex, and at the same time to establish genuine 
continuity between primary, secondary and higher education. 

Of course, it was not easy to build a consistently democratic system of 
public education on the ruins of the old system, and the process was impeded by 
widespread destruction and famine, the civil war unleashed by counter- 
revolutionary forces, foreign intervention and mass illiteracy. The old textbooks 
were done away with, but new ones had not yet been written; the production of 
educational supplies and equipment had not been put in order; there were not 
enough school buildings and existing ones were not heated; a significant propor- 
tion of the teachers, of whom even earlier there had not been nearly sufficient, 
were sometimes encouraged by representatives of the old regime to sabotage the 
new system, and at first no new teachers were available to replace them. “Yet in 
spite of all those difficulties”, Krupskaya wrote in 1918, “the development of 
public education is set its on course and will soon assume the definite organiza- 
tional forms that life itself dictates’ (Vol. 2, p. 38). The key to success was in 
total support for party and government policy from the mass of workers and 
peasants with their thirst for knowledge. The organization of education became a 
matter for the whole people: community soviets for public education were set up 
everywhere, and parents’ committees were organized in schools. 

A decisive role in the socialist reconstruction of education, however, was 
assigned to the teacher. The fact that not all of them were capable of understand- 
ing the essence of the revolutionary changes taking place in the country and the 
new tasks facing schools was not so much their fault as th 


eir loss. Krupskaya 
observes (Vol. 2, p. 57): 


In fact, the people's teacher is close to the people's environment, and in most cases is 
connected with it in a thousand ways; the divide between the teaching profession and the 
people was artificially created, for a specific purpose. The new situation is abolishing this 
divide, and forms of collaboration between teacher and population must be established 
that put an end to that unnatural division. . . . This rapprochement will ensure that 
schools flourish, and that through hard work together the cultural level of the country 
will rise, and that we will have a better future; it promises a renaissance of the teaching 
profession, whose role can now become honoured and respected. 


Much was done in the USSR to encourage teachers to accept the new tasks, 
stimulate them with a fresh formulation of educational problems, to impro 
their material situation and enhance their social status. Courses, 


to 
ve 
seminars, 
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teaching methods groups and other associations were formed throughout the 
country for the retraining of older teachers; a vast network of training institutes 
for teachers in secondary and higher education was set up. 


The struggle against illiteracy 


The illiteracy of a considerable part of the adult population - a legacy of the old 
regime — constituted another, no less difficult, obstacle to the establishment of 
education for all. Krupskaya saw the eradication of illiteracy as a priority for 
Soviet education since “economically and culturally we can develop no further 
without dispelling the darkness of illiteracy’ (Vol. 9, p. 226). In 1919, the govern- 
ment issued a decree on the eradication of illiteracy affecting the 8-to-50 age 
group; 1920 saw the creation of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for 
the Eradication of Literacy, whose role was to concert the efforts of all organiza- 
tions concerned with literacy education; in 1923, a voluntary organization called 
Down With Illiteracy! was formed. Its slogan, ‘Literate, Teach the Illiterate!’ 
brought young students, teachers and large sections of the intelligentsia to parti- 
cipate in its work. The result was that between 1920 and 1940 some 60 million 
adults were taught to read and write. 

In 1925, the Soviet Government began to establish general, free, compul- 
sory primary education, which led to a sharp reduction in mass illiteracy. There 
were no more illiterates among the younger generation. The network of primary 
schools expanded rapidly. Primary-school enrolment in 1929-30 was double that 
of 1914-15. In the national republics (in Central Asia, Transcaucasia, etc.), there 
were three to four times as many primary school pupils as before the Revolution. 
Peoples whose language had never had a written form were provided with an 
alphabet. Primers and other schoolbooks were written in the languages of the 
peoples of the USSR. In 1928, books were published in seventy national lan- 
guages and, by 1934, the number of languages in print was 104. 

Nevertheless, Krupskaya saw literacy training as only the beginning of the 
adult education process. She called for the elimination of semi-literacy, the con- 
tinuation of learning through self-education, and the constant enrichment 
through life of both general and specialized knowledge. In the many articles she 
devoted to self-education, Krupskaya set out the content, form and’ methods or 
organization of the wide range of assistance on offer to those who were learning 
independently. She expressed her opinion that such work ought to enlist the ser- 
vices of all state enterprises and institutes, community organizations, educational 
establishments, the mass media, scientists and those working in the field of cul- 
ture. On Krupskaya’s initiative, a network of evening and in-service general 
secondary schools for adults was set up, where the level of instruction took 
account of the age and experience of students. 
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The scientific foundations of teaching methods 
and content 


An important axis of Krupskaya’s work after the October Revolution was her 
contribution to a radical alteration in the content of education, the development 
of new curricula and teaching methods for school, and the writing of new text- 
books. ‘It is now necessary to give new content to teaching, to link school as 
closely as possible with life, to bring it closer to the population, and to organize 
genuine communist education of children’ (Vol. 2, pp. 596-97). 

The knowledge imparted to children at school must prepare them for crea- 
tive activity, work and the construction of socialist society. Krupskaya wrote: ‘We 
must not content ourselves with teaching reading, writing and arithmetic; pupils 
must learn the rudiments of the sciences, without which it becomes impossible to 
make a conscious, active contribution to life.’ She saw natural science as a funda- 
mental discipline that afforded a materialistic understanding of natural pheno- 
mena and the ability to use the forces of nature wisely; another basic discipline 
was social science, which explained class relations and the ways in which society 
developed. Krupskaya believed that schools for the masses should provide a suf- 
ficiently high theoretical level of knowledge; and in 1918 she expressed the prin- 
cipal task of Soviet education as follows: “We must take from science all that is 
important, substantial, vital — we must take it and immediately apply it to life, 
put it into circulation.’ 

Surrounding herself with the most talented people in education, Krupskaya 
in effect led the development of new content for formal education based on the 
achievements of science. She carefully studied the Proposed curricula and re- 
viewed new textbooks, and strove to establish closer thematic links between the 
two. In this connection she wrote: ‘The workload should not overwhelm pupils 
and should leave them sufficient time for independent work, participation in the 


collective life of the school . . . physical work and active involvement in daily life’ 
(Vol. 3, p. 44). 


The development of cognitive activi 
ject in Krupskaya’s educational legacy. This should not be a fo 
but rather ‘a fortifying understanding of things, 
litates the comprehension of the development, interrelations and manifestations 
of phenomena - an integrated system’ (Vol, 3, p. 544). In this way she sought to 


ensure that the knowledge imparted by general education woul 


d help students to 
form a scientific view of the world. 


tive. The teacher should 
also show children how to acquire knowledge by themselves, to work with books 


and newspapers, to express their thoughts in speech and in writing, and to form 
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correct conclusions. Since the pre-revolutionary schools had not attached any 
significance to the development of scientific teaching methods, Krupskaya 
worked hard at developing a completely new approach to teaching methods and 
enhancing their place in the education system. She wrote that the teaching 
method should be organically linked with the essence of the subject being taught 
and with the history of that subject's development. In an article entitled “Notes 
on Methods’, she described the special features of teaching methods deriving 
from the context of such disciplines as mathematics, the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. 

According to Krupskaya, further criteria for proper determination of 
teaching methods were: consideration of the child's personality, age and psycho- 
logy; the organization of independent observations and practical activity; 
development of the ability to distinguish the particular and specific from the 
general and generic; teaching students to express and defend their own thoughts; 
fostering an inquisitive approach to the world outside school hours; inculcation 
of skills for work, research, etc. 

Krupskaya was sure that well-devised methods for the organization of teaching 
would help suppress formalism and regimentation, passivity and insecurity in 
children. For this reason she believed that a teacher's mastery of methods was a 
combination of creativity and craftsmanship, and she made high demands on 
teacher training. She maintained that Soviet teachers should not only know their 
subject well, but also have a command of teaching methods and be familiar with 
what effective teaching was. 


Polytechnic education 


It was Krupskaya who proposed the idea of polytechnic education based on the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism, developing its educational basis and putting it into 
practice in schools, She wrote that the universal implementation of the polytech- 
nic system in education was to ‘present students with the basics of modern engin- 
eering, which all its diverse branches have in common’ (Vol. 10, p. 333). Modern 
engineering was to be studied in all its aspects, that is, ‘in connection with gene- 
ral scientific data on the mastery of the forces of nature’, and also ‘with the orga- 
nization of labour and the life of society’. 

Study of the bases of production can take on a truly polytechnic character 
only when the theoretical learning of the students is closely linked with their 
practical participation in productive activities. ‘Such a combination’, Krupskaya 
observed, ‘will help the rising generation to comprehend the economy as a 
whole, without which it is impossible to become a genuine builder of socialism.’ 

Krupskaya did not consider the polytechnic system to be a separate subject 
with an independent curriculum, specialized teacher and textbook. The applica- 
tion of the polytechnic principle was not to be confined to the school, the primi- 
tive school laboratories of those times, verbal explanations, excursions and meet- 
ings with leading workers. It was meant to be above all a component of general 
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education — not vocational training. Krupskaya wrote: ‘Polytechnic education 
should be linked with mathematics, and with natural science, and with social 
science’ (Vol. 10, p. 333). 


The difference between polytechnic and vocational schools is that the former’s centre of 
gravity is in the comprehension of the processes of labour, in development of an ability to 
combine theory with practice, to understand the interdependency of certain phenomena, 
whereas in vocational school the centre of gravity is the acquisition of working skills by 
pupils (Vol. 4, p. 197). 


Krupskaya notes, however, that it would be wrong to conclude that the polytech- 
nic system is simply a matter of acquiring an aggregate of knowledge and skill, a 
number of crafts, or merely the study of modern engineering. The polytechnic is 
a whole system which studies the bases of production in their various forms, 
states of development and manifestations. 

Making schools polytechnic allows the outlook of the younger generation 
to be considerably broadened, helps students to assimilate the ways in which the 
process of production tends to develop, and in this way enables them to become 
fully developed persons: pupils do not limit themselves to the acquisition of par- 
ticular skills for work, but assimilate the technical, technological and organiza- 
tional bases of production, adapting easily to any innovation and working 
creatively and with great efficiency. With such an approach, school not only 
helps pupils to develop harmoniously but also ‘captivates them with the romance 
of modern engineering’ (Vol. 4, p. 195). 


Combining instruction with Productive work 


While studying the development patterns of capitalist production, Marx and 


Engels looked into the monstrous exploitation of child and adolescent labour. 


Notwithstanding the horror of ca 
of the old family institutions, 
(as well as women) in produ 


pitalist exploitation of child labour and the destruction 
Marx regarded the involvement of children and adolescents 
ction as a progressive phenomenon which would contribute 


r forms of family life and serve to develop the human charac- 
ter (Vol. I, p. 310). 


This would, of course, 
dren and adolescents, 

In a number of speeches and articles, 
tion that the combination of instruction wi 
early in life is a powerful means of restructu 
harmonious development of students. K 
content, shows how they can be implemen 
doing so. 

In the early days of the Soviet regime, 
to organize productive work. Krupskaya ex 


involve only work that was within the capacity of chil- 


Krupskaya refers to Marx’s observa- 
th productive and manageable work 
ring modern society and fostering the 
rupskaya gives these ideas specific 
ted, and analyses the first attempts at 


not all schools had the wherewithal 
Plained that it was not necessary for 
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the work of children to take place within the school. In those days, children 
began their working life alongside adults early, especially in the countryside. That 
was real work and it had to be taken as the starting point and combined with 
instruction. 

Later, when workshops had been set up in many schools, Krupskaya recom- 
mended that the work of schoolchildren should be of a productive nature, and 
the workshops were linked up with local industry. 

Krupskaya considered that implementation, of the polytechnic system, 
which provided a good awareness of production processes, and of working abili- 
ties and skills, was not in itself enough to solve all the problems connected with 
the preparation of active workers. People should love their work; also, they 
should have a conscious inner will to work, an understanding of the significance 
of their contribution to the common weal and a sense of responsibility for the 
work entrusted to them. If these qualities are to develop, then the scientifically 
organized work of children and adolescents must contain some new, unknown 
element. Such work is fascinating to children; it gives a creative character to their 
work and prepares them for the working life ahead. Krupskaya writes: ‘The 
work must be interesting and manageable and, at the same time, it must be crea- 
tive and not merely mechanical work’ (Vol. 4, p. 247). The work must always be 
able to educate and raise the student to a higher level of development. 

Another important aspect of labour education for Krupskaya was the incul- 
cation of a sense of comradely mutual assistance and collective responsibility for 
the work done. To this end she advised those responsible 


to consider to what extent the work imparted the skills of collective labour: an ability to 
establish the principal aims, to get an overall picture of the work, to plan it and divide it 
up in such a way as to ensure that each was allotted the most appropriate task within his 
or her powers; the ability to come to the assistance of comrades in their work, a capacity 
for evaluation of the work of each person in the productive process and of the results and 
effectiveness of the work (Vol. 10, p. 507). 


Krupskaya saw such organization of collective work as one of the most impor- 
tant means of conducting the communist education of the next generation. 

Properly established polytechnic and labour education and upbringing in 
conjunction with the whole range of educational and extracurricular activities 
contribute to the accomplishment of a further important task in society. They are 
the basis on which students, while still in the process of general education, decide 
for themselves their future place in society, making a fully conscious choice of 
vocation in accordance with their abilities. 


A comprehensive approach to educational problems 


Krupskaya believed the principal purpose of formal education should be to 
impart to children and adolescents a scientific view of the world, communist 
morality and commitment to civic activity. That aim enabled her to ask and ans- 
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wer educational questions in a comprehensive way, not confined to interactions 
within teaching, but ranging much wider, with more substance and foundation. 
She saw great educational potential in the links between school and life, in stu- 
dents' participation in socially useful work, children's self-management, and a 
wide range of extracurricular activity. Sharing her thoughts with Maxim Gorky, 
Krupskaya said (Vol. 11, p. 451): “The construction of socialism does not mean 
only the building of huge factories and grain mills: such things are necessary, but 
not in themselves sufficient for the construction of socialism. People must grow 
in mind and heart.’ 

Krupskaya considered children’s self-organization and self-management to 
be important means of character formation. In a country where the working 
masses had taken power into their own hands, school ‘self-management should 
endow students with the ability to pool resources and work together to solve the 
problems that arise in life’ (Vol. 3, pp. 203-04). 

She said that self-management in schools should aim to develop the activity 
of each child in study, work and socially useful tasks, in order to involve all 
pupils and offer them equal rights and opportunities, as well as equal obliga- 
tions. 

In the early years of the Soviet regime many teachers who had not yet 
achieved a sufficient grasp of the radical difference between the new type of 
school and the old imagined that children’s self-management was a matter for the 
pupils alone. For this reason they keep their distance, leaving the children to their 
own devices and trusting in the pupils’ inborn talent for self-management. They 
did not understand that ‘one of the most important functions of self-management 
in schools must be the imparting to children of organizational skills which they 
do not yet have, (Vol. 3, p. 56). Krupskaya saw the teacher’s basic task as that of 
helping children to organize themselves, suggesting to them in a comradely way 
how best to go about a given task, recommending how to ask the right questions 
and how to answer them, without under any circumstances doing all these things 
for them. The children themselves should discuss the questions collectively, take 
decisions and act upon them. In this way they developed a sense of responsibility 
for the task assigned to them, learned how to organize themselves, and became 
more self-disciplined and capable of self-appraisal. 

Krupskaya carefully studied and summarized all new information arising 
from extra-curricular activity and worked out the educatio 
content, form and methods of organization of children’s free 
the organization of children’s technical creativity, and the study of nature, his- 
tory, art and literature to be the main areas of extra-curricular activity. 
Krupskaya was directly involved in setting up groups of young naturalists and 
technicians, camps for excursions and tours, Pioneers’ and schoolchildren's 
centres and homes, children’s clubs, libraries and theatres, school museums, 
Sports centres, playing fields, etc. Study groups and various types of creative 
association became the main channels through which children organized their 
Own Creative activities in such institutions, and were to be the origins 


nal objective of the 
time. She considered 


of many 
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distinguished scientists, civil engineers, natural scientists, managers of major 
enterprises and exponents of culture. For Krupskaya, extra-curricular activity 
represented a most important means of broadening the polytechnic horizons of 
children and helping them to make a free and conscious choice of their future 
vocation. The name of Krupskaya is associated with the founding of the Pioneer 
and Komsomol organizations, and with their activities over many years. She saw 
the principal task of the Komsomol and the Pioneers as that of bringing children 
up in the spirit of communism, with a conscientious attitude to study and work. 

Under socialism, the role of the family and the community in the upbring- 
ing of children was considerably enhanced. In contrast to earlier times, as 
Krupskaya remarked, socialism placed the parents’ role closer to the commu- 
nity’s educational activities. It was her view that the policy of encouraging 
parents to take an active part in the running of pre-school establishments, 
schools and extramural institutions, the propagation of educational information 
among parents, conversations and consultations with teachers and tutors on a 
one-to-one basis, and home visits, all would give a purposefulness to education 
and mutual interest to those involved in it. She emphasized that schools and 
families would always have to secure the participation of industrial collectives, 
organizations, institutions and societies. Krupskaya insisted constantly that 
society become more education-conscious: the educational knowledge of parents 
and of the population at large had to be increased. 


Conclusion 


Krupskaya’s ideas on polytechnic and labour education, on the harmonious deve- 
lopment of the personality and self-management in schools, on close links bet- 
ween school and daily life, the family and the community, on the teacher, toge- 
ther with her critical survey of the foundations of educational science at home 
and abroad, were a valuable element in the heritage of Soviet educational 
science, 

Her name was held in high esteem in the USSR as a person who dedicated 
her life to the struggle for the victory of socialism and the flourishing of Soviet 
culture. Many schools, scientific and cultural institutions and streets bore her 
name, 


Notes 


1. This article was originally published in Prospects, Vol. 17, No. 2, 1987. 

2. Quotations from the works of Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya are taken from 
Pedagogiceskie socinenija v 11 tomah [Educational Works in Eleven Volumes], 
Moscow, APN RSFSR, 1957-63. 

3. Profiles of Comenius, Dewey, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Ushinsky and Tolstoy appear in this 
series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education’. 
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John Locke was a great educator on several counts. In an immediate sense he 
was himself a practitioner and publicist of good education. This profile is concer- 
ned with his life in education, his theory of knowledge, his advice to parents on 
the upbringing of their children, and his educational priorities with specific ref- 
erence to the curriculum. But Locke also made significant contributions to 
human understanding in such fields as theology, economics, medicine and 
science, and particularly political philosophy. This dual prominence places 
Locke, arguably the most significant educationist in English history, in a long and 
honourable tradition. As Nathan Tarcov observed: ‘philosophers have been able 
to stand out in the realms of both educational theory and political theory ever 
since the two fields of thought first flowed from their common fountainhead, the 
Republic of Plato’ (Tarcov, 1984, pp. 1-2). 


Seventeenth-century England 


In the seventeenth century England experienced two revolutions. In 1649, after 
years of civil war, the first culminated in the execution of King Charles I of the 
Stuart family and the establishment of a Commonwealth, replaced in 1653 by a 
Protectorate under Oliver Cromwell. In 1660 the monarchy was restored under 
Charles II and, on his death in 1685, the throne passed peaceably enough to his 
younger brother, James. Once again, however, the country’s parliamentary tradi- 
tions and Protestant Church were perceived to be in danger. Further resistance to 
the Stuart monarchy arose and in 1688 a second revolution occurred, though on 
this occasion James II fled to France, thus avoiding the fate of his father. The 
throne was assumed by his elder daughter Mary and her husband, Prince William 
of Orange. 

These events must have touched the lives of many, if not all, of those who 
lived in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales during the seventeenth century. 
They are integral to an understanding of the life and work of John Locke, who 
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was both a keen observer of, and at times a participant in, the political, constitu- 
tional, religious, economic and educational controversies of these momentous 
times. Indeed, he was closely connected with one of the great politicians of the 
day, Anthony Ashley Cooper, the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In 1683 Locke thought it politic to remove himself to the Netherlands, 
though whether for his political or physical health is not entirely clear. In 1688 
he returned to England as a supporter of the new regime and indeed was favour- 
ed by William of Orange with the offer of the post of ambassador to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, a post he refused. Nevertheless, other government appointments 
followed: as Commissioner of Appeal and member of a new Council of Trade. 
But the 1690s were important not mainly for Locke’s involvement in politics, but 
because it was now possible for him to publish his major works, works which in 
some cases he had been preparing for many years. These included the Letter 
Concerning Toleration (1689), An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690), Two Treatises of Government (1690), and the book upon which his 
reputation as an educator mainly rests, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1693 (hereafter referred to as Thoughts). 


A life in education 


John Locke was born on 29 August 1632 at Wrington in the county of Somerset 
in the south-west of England. His father, also named John, was a lawyer and 
small landowner who supported Parliament against Charles I and served as a 
captain in the Parliamentary army during the English civil war. His mother 
Agnes, the daughter of a local tanner, Edmund Keene, was some ten years older 
than her husband, and 35 years of age when John, the first of their three sons, 
was born. It would appear that Locke’s father was a stern man (for example an 
advocate of the severe whipping of unmarried mothers) who did not believe in 
indulging his son as a child, but in keeping him in awe of his father and at some 
distance. Whether Locke as a boy appreciated the benefits of this severe regime is 
not clear. Certainly as an adult he counselled parents to a similar course: 
liberty and indulgence can do no good to children: their want of judgment m 
them stand in need of restraint and discipline’ (Thoughts, s. 40). 
used to submit his will to the reason of others, 
hearken or submit to his own reason, 
(Thoughts, s. 36). 


Little is known about John Locke's early education, though he doubtless 
grew up in a bookish household, and it was not until the age of 15, in 1647, that 
he was sent to Westminster School in London, 
most famous headmasters, Dr Richard Busby. B 
the length of his tenure of office (some fifty-sev 
as a teacher and his unsparing use of the birch 

Westminster must have come as a consi 
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‘He that is not 
when he is young, will scarcely 
when he is of an age to make use of it’ 


then under the aegis of one of its 
usby’s reputation was based upon 
en years), his scholarship, his skill 
upon recalcitrant boys. 

derable surprise to the young Locke. 
ban school with more than 200 boys, 
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which stood in the very shadow of Westminster Abbey itself, and the far-reaching 
landscapes viewed from Belluton, the Locke home in Somerset, which stood 
above the little market town of Pensford, must have been considerable. Even 
more disconcerting, perhaps, to one who had been brought up in a strict Puritan 
and Parliamentarian atmosphere, would have been the discovery that Richard 
Busby was an avowed Royalist, who made no secret of his political sympathies. 
Indeed, prayers for the King were offered within the school an hour or so before 
his execution, which took place on 30 January 1649 at Whitehall, only a few 
hundred meters away. 

Locke’s studies at Westminster were centred upon the classical languages of 
Latin and Greek, and he also began to study Hebrew. He was clearly a hard- 
working boy and in 1650 was elected to a King's scholarship. This gave him the 
right to free lodgings within the school, and also access to major scholarships at 
both Oxford and Cambridge. This became Locke's ambition and he took extra 
lessons with Busby for a fee of £1 per quarter, and spent the summers not in 
Somerset, but at the under-master's establishment at Chiswick, near London, for 
the purposes of further study. In 1652 Locke's diligence was rewarded when he 
was elected to a £20 scholarship to Christ Church, Oxford. 

Though Locke no doubt felt gratitude towards Busby and Westminster 
School for his formal education, and for his entrance to Oxford, other aspects of 
school life were probably less congenial. The excessively hard academic regime 
(the day began at 5.15 a.m.), the severe floggings, coupled with the licence which 
prevailed among the boys outside the periods of formal instruction, appears to 
have contributed towards Locke's considerable aversion to schools, and a strong 
preference for private and domestic education. Certainly in 1691 he advised 
Edward Clarke that if his son’s lack of educational progress were a result of a 
lack of application, one remedy might be to send him: ‘to Westminster, or some 
other very severe school, where if he were whipped soundly whilst you are look- 
ing out another fit tutor for him, he would perhaps be the more pliant and 
willing to learn at home afterwards’ (quoted in Sahakian and Sahakian, 1975, 
p. 16). 

Locke's formal, and no less rigorous, course at Oxford (the day began at 
5 a.m.) would have included classics, rhetoric, logic, morals and geometry, and 
he took his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1656. This was followed by further study 
for the Master of Arts degree, taken two years later, in June 1658. Other subjects 
of study with which he was concerned were mathematics, astronomy, history, 
Hebrew, Arabic, natural philosophy, botany, chemistry and medicine. 

Locke saw little point in the traditional scholastic disputations and wrang- 
lings which occupied so much of the undergraduate course. Rhetoric and logic, 
as taught in the Oxford of his day, earned his particular condemnation. Rather 
was he attracted to aspects of the new learning (including Cartesian rationalism) 
and from the beginning of his time at Oxford he kept a medical notebook, which 
began, simply enough, with family medical recipes collected by his mother. This 
progressed to the reading of the latest medical textbooks and to: simple experi- 
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mentation. The catalogue of his final library shows that of more than 3,600 
books, 402 were medical and 240 scientific (Axtell, 1968, p. 71). In December 
1658 Locke was elected to a senior studentship at Christ Church, and thereafter 
was able to broaden the range of his studies. In 1660 he was appointed Lecturer 
in Greek, and in 1662 Lecturer in Rhetoric. In 1663 he was elected to the office 
of Censor of Moral Philosophy, one of the senior disciplinary roles in the college. 

Locke's work as a tutor was not merely confined to an academic role. 
Though he himself had been 20 years old when entering the university, the 
majority of students in his care came at an earlier age, most commonly 16 or 17. 
One indeed, Charles Berkeley, was only 13. Locke supervised not only their 
courses of study, and supplied them with individual reading lists according to 
their abilities and interests, but also exercised guidance in matters of finance and 
morals, 

Locke’s concerns for students would have been all the more pointed given 
that in 1663 he himself must have felt rather alone in the world. By that date 
both his parents and his two brothers were dead and, in spite of some female 
attachments, Locke remained a bachelor to his dying day. 

In 1667, at the age of 35, Locke left the University of Oxford to take upa 
post in the household of the Earl of Shaftesbury at Exeter House in London. 
There his duties were to act as medical adviser to the family and as tutor to 
Shaftesbury’s son, also named Anthony Ashley Cooper, then a somewhat sickly 
and rather backward boy of 15 or 16. Locke not only fulfilled this task but also 
arranged young Anthony’s marriage to Lady Dorothy Manners, and subse- 
quently attended her during one miscarriage and at the birth of her eldest son, 
the third Anthony Ashley Cooper, as well as other children. 

For some years Locke continued in this role of medical and educational 
adviser to the family, even after Shaftesbury’s death in 1683. He supervised the 
education of the third Anthony, both through the appointment of a governess, 
Elizabeth Birch, who could speak both Latin and Greek, and directly himself. 
Subsequently, the boy attended Westminster School. 

Although Locke’s medical advice was valued within the Shaftesbury house- 
hold and outside (in 1675 he received the degree of Bachelor of Medicine from 
the University of Oxford), his own health was never robust. Locke suffered from 
asthma, and found London air uncongenial. In the 1670s, while in France for the 
benefit of his own health, he acted as tutor to Caleb, the son of Sir John Banks, a 
friend of Shaftesbury. For some two years from 1677, Locke and the young 
Caleb, who was 15 when he came under Locke's care, travelled in France, with 
much time spent in Paris, 

By the 1680s Locke had gained considerable experience and reputation as a 


tutor to the sons of the nobility and gentry: at university, in a household and on 
the grand tour. In Holland fr 
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observed them closely and played some part in their upbringing. Indeed, he de- 
signed an engraved copy sheet for teaching children to write with Arent in mind. 

But the Thoughts originated not from Locke's immediate concerns with the 
children of his acquaintances in Holland but from a request from an English 
friend and distant relative, Edward Clarke. Clarke was a landowner who lived at 
Chipley in Locke's home county of Somerset and who was concerned with the 
education of his children, particularly his eldest son, also named Edward, who 
was 8 years old in 1684 when Clarke wrote seeking Locke's advice. 

Locke's first letter was written on 19 July 1684 and was received by the 
Clarkes on 3 August. The letters continued throughout 1685 and 1686, even 
after 1687 by which time the Clarkes had engaged a tutor for their son. After 
Locke's return from Holland in 1689 it appears that the Clarkes, and others to 
whom they had shown the manuscripts, urged Locke to publish them. After 
much revision, the first edition of Some Thoughts Concerning Education duly 
appeared in July 1693. 

Locke's final years from 1691 were spent at Oates, a small Tudor manor 
house in Essex, just north of Epping Forest, some twenty miles from London. 
There he lived as a paying guest of Sir.Francis and Lady Masham: writing further 
works on educational, philosophical and political subjects, publishing replies to 
his critics, visited by his friends, and taking much pleasure and interest in two of 
the Masham children, Esther and Francis. By this time he was a very famous 
man, described indeed by Lady Mary Calverley as ‘the greatest man in the world’ 
(quoted in Dunn, 1984, p. 4). His final years were painful, afflicted as he was by 
swelling of the legs and deafness, but his mind and pen remained as active as 
ever. He died at Oates on 28 October 1704 and was buried in the churchyard of 
the nearby parish church at High Laver. His epitaph (in Latin) which Locke 
wrote himself, in free translation begins: 


Near this place lies John Locke. If you wonder what kind of man he was, the answer is 
that he was one contented with his modest lot. A scholar by training, he devoted his stu- 
dies wholly to the pursuit of truth, Such you may learn from his writings. 


All Locke’s published works, including those which had been issued anony- 
mously, were bequeathed to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. His personal papers, 
however, were left to his young cousin Peter King (who subsequently became 
Lord Chancellor of England) and remained within the family. Some use was 
made of this material, for example by the seventh Lord King in The Life and 
Letters of Jobn Locke, published in 1829, and by Richard Aaron in his John 
Locke, the first edition of which appeared in 1937. Not until 1948, however, 
were these papers open to general access when they were sold by King’s descen- 
dant, Lord Lovelace, to the Bodleian Library. The Lovelace papers, which com- 
prise some 4,000 items, provide substantial biographical material and the most 
revealing insights into the life and purposes of a rather private, indeed at times 
secretive, man who, through his public writings, became the leading philosopher 
and educational thinker in English history. 
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A theory of knowledge 


Although the Thoughts was most immediately concerned with education, by far 
the most important of Locke’s writings, and one which had great significance for 
education, was the Essay Concerning Human Understanding (hereafter referred 
to as the Essay). Indeed, Peter Laslett went so far as to claim that ‘everything else 
which he wrote was important because he, Locke of the Human Understanding, 
had written it’ (Laslett, 1960, pp. 37-38). 

The Essay originated in 1671 when, as Locke records in his epistle to the 
reader, a group of five or six friends met to discuss a point in philosophy. 
Difficulties arose and Locke Proposed a prior inquiry: ‘to examine our own abili- 
ties, and see what objects our understanding were, or were not, fitted to deal 
with’. Two preliminary drafts of the work were prepared in 1671, but not until 
1686 was the whole Essay in anything like final form. The first edition bore the 
date 1690, although copies were on sale in London and Oxford in December 
1689 (Aaron, 1971, p. 55). 

Locke's purpose was to examine the nature and extent of human knowledge 
and the degree of assent which should be given to any proposition. He began by 
rejecting the doctrine of innate ideas, associated with Plato, and also in his own 
day with Descartes; indeed, the first book of the Essay was largely devoted to 
accomplishing this task. Unfortunately, Locke’s alternative image of the mind as 
a ‘white paper void of all characters? (Essay, 2.1.2) has often been interpreted as 
meaning that all human beings start as equals. Locke did not believe this; on the 
contrary, he was conscious that the differing personalities and mental and physi- 


cal capabilities of individuals were to some extent a product of nature rather 
than of nurture. 
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lasting impressions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the persons it daily converses 
with, and distinguishes them from strangers; which are instances and effects of its coming 
to retain and distinguish the ideas the senses convey to it (Essay, 2. 1. 22). 


The senses at first let in particular ideas, and furnish this yet empty cabinet, and the mind 
by degrees growing familiar with some of them, they are lodged in the memory, and 
names got to them. Afterwards the mind, proceeding further, abstracts them, and by 
degrees learns the use of general names. In this manner the mind comes to be furnished 
with ideas and language, the materials about which to exercise its discursive faculty. And 
the use of reason becomes daily more visible, as these materials that give it employment 
increase (Essay, 1. 2. 15). 


It must be admitted that Locke’s derivation of all ideas ultimately from expe- 
rience is not without its difficulties. Though, for Locke, experience embraced 
both sensation and reflection, clearly there are substantial qualitative differences 
between the simple sensations of infants, and the complex and abstract reflec- 
tions of the mature adult mind. One way of attempting to resolve such difficul- 
ties is to recognize that Locke envisaged ideas of different types. 

For example, John Yolton has suggested that ideas in Locke fall into four 
main categories: 


Some of the ideas relate to children, to the learning process, to the early stages of the deve- 
lopment of awareness. . . . Other ideas relate to self-knowledge, to learning about our 
own mental operations. . . . A third class of ideas found in Locke's derivation programme 
plays an explanatory role, helping to make sense of experience, linking one experience to 
others. . . . Still other ideas relate to scientific observation, to the science of nature, expres- 
sing Locke’s endorsement of the methodology of the Royal Society (Yolton, 1985, p. 140). 


In the eighteenth century the German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, would argue 
the extent to which ‘though our knowledge begins with experience, it does not 
follow that it arises out of experience’, when he emphasized the active agency of 
the mind in manipulating experience, In the twentieth century Sigmund Freud, 
the Austrian founder of psychoanalysis, would explore the non-rational forces of 
the human mind. 

Locke, however, was neither a dogmatist nor a builder of systems. He ack- 
nowledged the possible existence of certain eternal verities — God, morality, the 
laws of nature - whose essence might be confirmed, rather than discovered by 
experience and reason. He also admitted the existence of some innate powers or 
qualities, recognizing that some children seem to be from birth innately more 
adept than others in certain respects. Nevertheless, in spite of these qualifica- 
tions, Locke inclined towards nurture rather than nature and may be categorized 
as the founder of empiricism, a tradition which has predominated in English phi- 
losophical and educational thought until this day. 

This empirical approach not only had importance for Locke's educational 
theory and practice but also was entirely consistent with the burgeoning contem- 
porary revolution in thinking consequent upon the development of scientific 
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knowledge. In seventeenth-century England this was represented in the work and 
writings of such men as Francis Bacon, Robert Boyle (who, though born in 
Ireland, was educated arid settled in England), Edmond Halley and Isaac 
Newton. One expression of this new scientific spirit of inquiry was the Royal 
Society, formed in London in 1660. Boyle, Halley, Newton and Locke were all 
Fellows of the Royal Society, a body which eschewed discussion of religion and 
politics and concentrated rather upon the promotion of ‘Physico-Mathematicall 
Experimentall Learning’. 


Parents and children 


Locke brought to the practice of education his own considered views on such 
subjects as philosophy, psychology, Christianity and government. His medical 
knowledge contributed to a concern for the physical, as well as the mental and 
spiritual, well-being of children. He was not only a founder of empirical thought, 
with all that meant for ways of learning, but he also may be counted as a pioneer 
of scientific psychology. He believed in the importance of observing children, and 
of tailoring education to their needs and capacities. Above all, though he was 
aware of innate differences between individuals, he was a firm believer in the 
power of education. As he stated in the first paragraph of the Thoughts: ‘Of all 
the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or 
not, by their education’ (Thoughts, s. 1). 
The opening phrase of the Thoughts, ‘A sound mind in a sound body is a 
short, but full description of a happy state in this world’, a quotation from 
Juvenal, and indeed given in Latin in the letter to the Clarke family and in 
manuscripts prior to the first edition, launches the book into a discussion about 
the health of the child. Locke’s advice in this respect was generally sensible, if at 
times a’ trifle idiosyncratic. Thus his views on ‘plenty of open air, exercise and 
sleep; plain diet, no wine or strong drink, and very little or no physick’ 
(Thoughts, s. 30) would command general support today, though his advice on 
toughening the feet by wearing thin or leaky shoes so that gentlemen’s sons might 
acquire the ability, if necessary, to go barefoot as the poor do, might seem to be 
somewhat harsh. Locke’s advocacy of the benefits of cold water extended to tea- 
ching children to swim, both for the general promotion of their health and for 
the preservation of life ( Thoughts, s. 8). 

Food for children, according to Locke, should be plain and wholesome, 
with sugar, salt and spices used sparingly. Locke was generally in favour of fruit — 
apples, pears, strawberries, cherries, gooseberries and currants were encouraged 
— but he was less keen on melons, peaches, plums and grapes. Clothes should not 


be too tight, neither for boys nor girls — important advice in an age when swadd- 
ling was still prevalent. 


Other recommendati 


ons designed to accustom children to cope with minor 
Physical adversity were t 


hat beds should not be excessively comfortable, nor 
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mealtimes necessarily regular. One element of regularity, however, enjoined by 
Locke at some length, was the importance of regular bowel actions. 

From the body Locke turned to the mind. He believed that parents should 
personally exercise firm and close authority over their children from an early age, 
with a view to relaxing this as they grew older: *Fear and awe ought to give you 
the first power over their minds, and love and friendship in riper years to hold it’ 
(Thoughts, s. 42). Locke criticized the over-indulgence of little children, and 
abhorred obstinate crying on their part, but had little use for any form of physi- 
cal chastisement. Instead he recommended the careful application of ‘esteem’ and 
*disgrace (Thoughts, s. 56), enjoined parents to set a good example, and warned 
against the interventions of servants who “by their flatteries . . . take off the edge 
and force of the parents” rebukes and so lessen their authority” (Thoughts, s. 68). 

He advised parents and tutors to study their children and to note their dis- 
positions and dislikes: “for a child will learn three times as much when he is in 
tune, as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes awkwardly, or is 
dragged unwillingly to it’ (Thoughts, s. 74). Toys should be simple and sturdy, 
possibly fashioned by the children themselves, rather than expensive and fragile. 

Understandably, given his own experiences. and roles in life, Locke urged 
upon the Clarkes the merits of a tutor rather than a school. For Locke, the best 
means of education was that ‘children should from their first beginning to talk, 
have some discreet, sober, nay wise person about, whose care it should be to 
fashion them aright, and keep them from all ill, especially the infection of bad 
company’ (Thoughts, s. 90), and he advised parents to ‘spare no care nor cost to 
get such an one’ (Thoughts, s. 92). 

A good tutor, or indeed a good parent, would be able to encourage and to 
satisfy the proper and persistent questions of children, to guide them away from 
cruelty towards animals or other children, and to teach them the value of truth. 

The Thoughts were written for a specific purpose: the education of the son 
of a country gentleman. Fundamental features of that education — the employ- 
ment of a tutor, the close supervision by parents, the curriculum, even the details 
of diet — would have been available only to a very small proportion of the 
parents and children of seventeenth-century England. Locke was well aware of 
the niceties of rank and fortune, and proposed different routes for the son of a 
prince, a nobleman, and an “ordinary gentleman's son'. Locke believed in a top- 
down approach to education, and that priority should be given to the sons of the 
gentry. In the dedicatory epistle to the Thoughts, he stated that “if those of that 
rank are by their education once set right, they will quickly bring all the rest into 
order”. 

Locke never wrote about popular education as such. Although in 1697, in 
his capacity as a Commissioner of Trade, he was involved with schemes for the 
establishment of workhouse schools which would have provided for destitute 
children aged 3 to 14 food, church attendance and craft training, Mason (1962, 
p. 14) concludes that ‘these proposals represent Locke’s contribution as an 
administrator rather than as an educationist’. 
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But although Locke was writing for a small minority of the population of 
his day, all boys and girls had parents, even though few children might go to 
school. Moreover, the theory of knowledge. set out in the Essay was of universal 
application. In consequence, it is possible to argue that much of the advice to 
parents given in the Thoughts — good habits at an early age, paying attention to 
the child's real needs, the use of esteem and disgrace rather than of corporal 
punishment to discipline children, the importance of good parental example — 
was applicable to all ranks in society. Yolton and Yolton (1989, p. 18) have 
argued that, though the Thoughts are concerned with the education of a gentle- 
man's son, the “treatise is less about gentlemen than it is about developing a 
moral character. Morality was not limited to gentlemen.” This wider application 
was acknowledged by contemporaries, both within England and without. For 
example, Pierre Coste, in the preface to his first French translation of the 


Thoughts, entitled De l'éducation des enfans, and published in Amsterdam in 
1695, stated: 


It is certain that this work was particularly designed for the education of gentlemen: but 
this does not prevent its serving also for the education of all sorts of children, of whatever 
class they are: for if you except that which the author says about exercises that a young 


gentleman ought to learn, nearly all the rules that he gives, are universal (Axtell, 1968, 
p. 52). 


Priorities in education 


Locke's hierarchy of values in the education of a gentleman's son was contained 
in four elements: virtue, wisdom, breeding and learning. Such lists were not unu- 
sual for seventeenth-century writers on education. Comenius, for example, pro- 
posed: erudition, morals, piety and physical welfare; while John Dury in The 
Reformed School (c. 1650) suggested: godliness, bodily health, manners and lear- 
ning. Indeed, the Thoughts may be placed in a long tradition of books designed 
for the instruction of young gentlemen. These included Thomas Elyot's, The 
Boke Named the Gouvernour (1531), Roger Ascham's, The Scholemaster (1570), 
and two: books entitled The Compleat Gentleman, the first written by Henry 
Peacham in 1622, and the second by Jean Gailhard in 1678. 

Pierre Coste was but the first of a number of writers about Locke (twen- 
tieth-century examples include Villey and Reicyn) who have noted similarities 
between the educational themes of Montaigne and Locke. Mason (1965, p. 72), 
however, has suggested that the closest match with Locke's list of priorities may 
be found in the work of the French churchman, Claude Fleury, himself the tutor 
to various princes, whose Traité du choix et de la méthode des 
on the Choice and Method of Studie 
1670s, and in a definitive pri 
religion, civility, reasoning and the fruits of 


experience. Locke was no doubt 
aware of Fleury’s work; indeed his library co 


ntained a copy, in English, of the 
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Traité. Such similarities, however, depended not upon simple borrowing, but 
upon the fact that writers such as Comenius, Dury, Fleury and Locke were 
attempting to reconcile the objectives of education as set down by the ancients, 
particularly by Aristotle, with the Christian faith. Indeed, as early as 1667 Locke 
produced the following list: virtue, religion, breeding, wisdom and study (Mason, 
1965, p. 75). 

Virtue was placed first in the education of a gentleman by Locke as ‘absolu- 
tely requisite to make him valued and beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable 
to himself’ (Thoughts, s. 135). Such virtue depended upon ‘a true notion of God’ 
and a love and reverence for ‘this Supreme Being’ (Thoughts, s. 136), which was 
to be promoted by simple acts of faith - morning and evening prayers, the lear- 
ning and recitation of the Creed. It also required the development of ‘a power of 
denying ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, where reason does not 
authorize them’ (Thoughts, s. 38). 

Virtue, for Locke, was of supreme importance. As Yolton and Yolton 
(1989, pp. 18-19) have observed: 


Some Thoughts is in effect a manual on how to guide the child to virtue. Close to half of 
its total sections are concerned with this topic. . . . There is no other work in the seven- 
teenth century that gives such a detailed account of moral man, and of how to develop 
that man into a responsible person. 


Wisdom was to be of a practical kind: ‘a man’s managing his business ably and 
with foresight in this world’ (Thoughts, s. 140). It did not mean being crafty or 
cunning, but rather to be open, fair and wise. Such wisdom Locke placed above 
the immediate reach of children, but children should be encouraged to strive 
towards this goal by becoming accustomed to truth and to sincerity, by submit- 
ting to reason and by reflecting upon the effects of their own actions. True wis- 
dom involved the application of both reason and experience. 

Good breeding was a subject upon which Locke had much to say. He 
sought to avoid a ‘sheepish bashfulness’ on the one hand and ‘misbecoming 
negligence and disrespect’ on the other (Thoughts, s. 141). Locke’s maxim for 
avoiding such faults was simple: “Not to think meanly of ourselves, and not to 
think meanly of others’ (Thoughts, s. 141). The best way to cultivate a proper 
conversation and behaviour was to mix with people of genuine quality. There is a 
foretaste of Newman’s ideal of a gentleman in Locke’s advice that two qualities 
are necessary: the first a disposition not to offend others; the second the ability to 
express that disposition in an agreeable way. A well-bred person would exhibit 
goodwill and regard for all people and eschew the habits of roughness, contempt, 
censoriousness, contradiction and captiousness. Not that children should be 
encouraged to an excess of ceremony, the ‘putting off of their hats and making 
legs modishly’ (Thoughts, s. 145). 

Finally Locke came to learning. He acknowledged that some might be sur- 
prised that this was to be placed last, especially by such ‘a bookish man’ 
(Thoughts, s. 147). Locke, of course, wanted all sons of gentlemen to acquire the 
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basics of learning — to read, to write, to express themselves clearly and to gun. 
But he did question the wisdom of trying to bring every one to a knowledge x 
Latin and Greek, especially if such knowledge was to be instilled by fear an 
ical punishment. 

pora (1965, pp. 70-71) has suggested that it is possible ‘to regard each of 
Locke's essentials of a good education as the culmination of those broad 
influences conveniently termed the Christian, the Humanist, Courtesy and 
rationalist traditions’. This is a useful analysis but the identification should not 
be pressed too closely. The more important point to be made about Locke's list is 
that he gave priority to those concerns (virtue, wisdom, breeding) which continue 
throughout life, rather than to that type of ‘learning’ which is frequently associa- 
ted with the formal schooling of the young. 


The curriculum 


Consideration of Locke’s views on priorities in learning leads naturally to an 
examination of his proposals on the curriculum. 

Locke had an overall view of the curriculum which was coupled with tea- 
ching methods. He believed in starting with the plain and simple, and of build- 
ing, as far as possible, upon children’s existing knowledge, of emphasizing the 
interconnections and coherence of subjects. 

Children should be taught to read at the earliest possible age — as soon as 
they can talk. But the learning should not be irksome; on the contrary, Locke 
believed that it would be better to lose a whole year rather than to give a child an 
aversion to learning at this early stage. Locke commented upon how much 
energy, practice and repetition children happily put into play, and therefore sug- 
gested ‘dice and play-things with the letters on them, to teach children the alpha- 
bet by playing’ (Thoughts, s. 148). From letters they should proceed to syllables 
and then to easy and pleasant books, such as Aesop's Fables, preferably in an edi- 
tion which included pictures. Locke advocated the use of ‘pictures of animals. . . 
with the printed names to them’ (Thoughts, s. 156). In recognition of the difficul- 
ties inherent in such essential learning as The Lord's Prayer, Creeds and Ten 
Commandments, Locke recommended that these should be learned not from the 
printed word but orally and by heart. Locke warned against the use of the Bible 
as a reading book for children, a most common practice in his day, “for what 
pleasure or encouragement can it be to a child to exercise himself in reading 

those parts of a book, where he understands nothing?’ (Thoughts, s. 158). 
Writing should begin with correct holding of the pen and the copying of 
large letters from a sheet. Writing would lead naturally to drawing, with due 
attention to perspective, a most useful skill for those who would engage in travel, 
so that buildings, machines and other interesting phenomena might be quickly 
sketched. Locke believed that a good drawing was more useful in conveying ari 
idea to the mind than several pages of written description. Locke also urged the 
value of shorthand for the purpose of making quick notes. 
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As soon as children could speak English they should begin French, by the 
conversational method. Once children could speak and read French well, a task 
which Locke envisaged would take but a year or two, they should begin Latin. 
Latin, Locke declared, was “absolutely necessary to a gentleman” (Thoughts, 
s. 164), and once again he advised that it should be taught by the conversational 
method. Locke was against plunging children into a mass of grammatical rules, 
observing that if English could be learned naturally then the same must be true of 
other languages. He was also against the common practice of writing elaborate 
themes and verses in Latin. If there was a difficulty in securing a tutor who could 
teach through conversation, then Locke recommended the use of easy and inter- 
esting books in Latin, with the literal English translation written between the 
lines of Latin. Latin, of course, was still essential for certain professions and for 
attendance at the universities, for many lectures and books were provided only in 
Latin. But Locke also recognized that Latin (and Greek) occupied too large a 
part in the curricula of his day, particularly for boys who were intended for trade 
or farming. These would be better employed in learning to write a good hand 
and to maintain accounts, skills not generally taught in seventeenth-century” 
grammar schools. Locke was also doubtful about the value of memory training, 
particularly the practice of learning pages of Latin by heart to promote this 
faculty. If children were to learn by heart it should be the learning of maxims, 
rules and other knowledge which had a direct utility in itself. 

Other subjects which Locke commended for a gentleman's son included 
geography, arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, chronology, and history, and gener- 
ally in that order. Locke was particularly keen on this last: “as nothing teaches, so 
nothing delights more than history” (Thoughts, s. 184). History would naturally 
lead on to a study of law and government, subjects of importance for future 
gentlemen who might be required to assume public office, either locally as 
Justices of the Peace, or at Westminster as Members of Parliament. Reasoning 
and eloquence, other skills necessary for public life, Locke urged, were best 
gained by practice and not by formal studies in rhetoric and logic. 

In respect of science, which in the seventeenth century was usually referred 
to as natural philosophy and lacked disciplinary organization as such, Locke 
urged the study of the several manifestations of nature even though ‘all the 
knowledge we have . . . cannot be brought into a science’ (Thoughts, s. 193). 

The curriculum should also include other types of accomplishment. 
Dancing was recommended from an early age, though learning to play a musical 
instrument was not encouraged as ‘it wastes so much of a young man’s time’ 
(Thoughts, s. 197). The two military exercises of fencing and riding the ‘great 
horse’ or charger were commended, though Locke feared that fencing might lead 
to duelling and on that ground suggested wrestling as an alternative. 

Locke also advised that every gentleman's son should learn at least one 
manual trade, and preferably two or three. Such a skill might be useful in itself, 
should the gentleman fall on hard times, but also promoted physical well-being 
and was a useful antidote to too much bookish study. Locke, who was himself a 
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keen gardener, recommended ‘gardening or husbandry in general, and working in 
wood, as a carpenter, joiner or turner, these being fit and healthy recreations for 
a man of study, or business’ (Thoughts, s. 204). Other recommended pursuits 
included varnishing, engraving and working in base and precious metals. Locke 
advised all gentlemen and their sons to learn merchants’ accounts, 

Though Locke put much store by recreation, he warned against such seden- 
tary and potentially ruinous Pastimes as cards and dice. On the other hand, he 
was a keen advocate of foreign travel, though he thought that this usually took 
place at the wrong age — between 16 and 21. Locke urged that children should 
either go abroad, with a tutor, between the ages of 7 and 14, so that they might 
learn foreign languages quickly and effectively, or after the age of 21 when, as 


young men of some maturity and experience, they might travel without super- 
vision. 


Conclusion 


ommon sense, wit and 


s the amateur, slightly 
garrulous reflections of an elderly bachelor’ (Jeffreys, 1967, p. 108). Although by 


the time he wrote the Thoughts Locke was both elderly and garrulous, in educa- 
, though a bachelor, he had a more 


maxims) in Locke's writings which 
Paradoxically, however — and this is 
of those broad elements is an emphasi 
Locke, with his world of gentry and tutors, 
the educational concerns of the twentieth century 
ing in a technologically based society. But his stres 


s on the personal relationships 
in education, on the importance of the parental 


role, and on the need to treat 


sal panacea of ever more efficient national 


schooling. In concluding the 
Thoughts, he emphasized again that: 


‘Each man’s mind has some peculiarity, as 
im from all others; and there are possibly 

conducted by exactly the same method’ 
(Thoughts, s. 216). 
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This emphasis accords well with the textual analysis of the Thoughts by 
M. G. Mason who has concluded that Locke's final additions to them probably 
represented the most sophisticated and developed parts of his educational theory. 
Mason’s analysis reveals these to have been: (a) the vital importance of individual 
temperament; (b) the need to make education more attractive, or at least not so 
repressive; (c) the stress on reasoning and practice; and (d) the role of habit in the 
non-intellectual aspects of education (Mason, 1961, p. 290). 

Third, it is clear that, in spite of the fact that Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education, as its title indicates, was never intended to be a comprehensive educa- 
tional treatise, but originated rather as a collection of separate pieces of advice, 
the book soon became widely known. During the eighteenth century the 
Thoughts appeared in more than twenty editions in English (excluding collec- 
tions of Locke’s works), as well as in French (the first French edition appeared as 
early as 1695), Dutch, German, Italian and Swedish (Axtell, 1968, p. 17). 

Finally, it is important to recognize Locke’s place in the history not only of 
educational thought, but of thought itself. He lived in turbulent times and his 
major writings (including the Essay and the Thoughts) were published in the 
final decade of a century which had seen great strife: constitutional, religious, 
economic and intellectual. Locke was invariably on the radical rather than the 
traditional side in such struggles, but his radicalism was constructive and charac- 
terized by circumspection, humanity and common sense. In consequence, he was 
eminently qualified to distil and to transmit the new knowledge and values of his 
day to succeeding generations. As Aaron (1971, p. 302) noted: ‘His writings 
secured for posterity the advances which had been made by the most radical and 
progressive elements of society in the seventeenth century. . . . Locke’s works 
dominated the English mind in the first half of the eighteenth century and his 
influence was almost as great in America and France.’ 
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ANTON MAKARENKO' 


(1888-1939) 


G.N. Filonov 


Situating Makarenko’s work 


The establishment and development of educational theory and the education sys- 
tem in the USSR was closely bound up with the scientific creativity and practical 
efforts of an outstanding group of Soviet educationists. Pride of place among the 
educationists who were determined to establish democratic ideas and principles 
in educational theory and practice belongs to Anton Makarenko (1888-1939); 
his name rightly figures high among the world's great educators, and his books, 
published in editions of millions on all the continents of the globe, have enjoyed 
enormous popularity. Makarenko’s work has been the subject of research in 
many countries and efforts have been made to apply his ideas creatively in the 
education of children today. On the other hand, it still happens, and not infre- 
quently, that, in specialist and popular literature alike, the “Makarenko phenom- 
enon’ is explained in a one-sided or sometimes erroneous manner. 

For some reason, certain foreign students of Makarenko’s life and work 
consider that he was a ‘self-taught genius’, and portray his education system 
without any reference to its historical links with the progressive education of the 
past and present. This is to some extent due to the fact that in his published and 
widely known works, Makarenko himself makes comparatively few direct ref- 
erences to his attitude towards the world educational heritage and to his contem- 
porary fellow-educators in the former Soviet Union and abroad. The most recent 
research, however, based on documentary evidence, shows that despite his 
extremely modest origins and the difficult circumstances of his early years (his 
father was a painter and decorator and he himself began work at the age of 17 as a 
teacher in an elementary school for the children of railway workers), Makarenko 
was deeply versed in the history of education. Many important principles which 
he established theoretically and proved in practice were the development of the 
ideas of Pestalozzi, Owen, Ushinsky, Dobroljubov and other distinguished past 
proponents of democratic education in the world.” 
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Examination of hitherto unpublished literary, promotional and educational 
writings by Makarenko, and of notes and documents from the educational estab- 
lishments that he directed, provides further confirmation of the attention which 
Makarenko devoted to the works of the leading Soviet educators of his age — 
Krupskaya, Lunacharsky, Blonsky, Shacky and others. Before the October 
Revolution, and especially in the Soviet period, his general philosophy and edu- 
cational views were enormously influenced by the works of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, and by the writings of the outstanding humanist Maxim Gorky. Attempts 
to portray this most eminent Soviet educator as an isolated ‘peak on an empty 
plain’ are thus quite unjustifiable. 

Equally untrue are the claims by some students of Makarenko’s work that 
his activities and ideas were for a long time isolated from the world of education 
and from progressive society in general. Even before the Second World War, 
during Makarenko’s lifetime, his vitally positive and optimistic ideas influenced 
such educators as Korczak and Freinet, who — like Makarenko himself — have 
since acquired worldwide renown, while Fucik, Herriot and many of the distin- 
guished foreigners who visited the Soviet Union during the 1930s noted the out- 
standing results produced by the teaching methods practised at the E E. 
Dzerzinskij Commune, of which he was the director. Makarenko’s experience 


and theoretical legacy have lost none of their relevance for the teaching of young 
people today. 


The educator Makarenko 


Makarenko’s educational work at the Gorky Colony (1920-28) and at the 
Dzerzinskij Commune ( 1927-35) cannot be dissociated from the activiti 


ath in the company of other 
$ eory and practice, the idea of a unified edu- 
cation based on work, Nevertheless, his ideas on many questions relating to the 


theory and methods of communist education went beyond current thinking and 
looked to the future of socialist education and teaching, noting the problems that 
would occur in their subsequent development, 

Among the problems of socialist education in which Makarenko’s theories 
exercise an important influence are the relationship between education and poli- 
tics and between education and the other sciences, the logic of educational 
theory, the essence of education, the relationship between educational theory and 
practice, the role of education in the creation of lifestyles, parallel educational 
activity, and the integration of education with everyday life. 
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Makarenko’s educational ideas 


Makarenko’s ideas concerning the relationship between education and other dis- 
ciplines, whether in the humanities (philosophy, ethics, aesthetics and psycho- 
logy), or in the natural sciences (biology and physiology) deserve serious atten- 
tion. More particularly, his investigation of the essentials of a new, socialist 
pattern of moral and ethical relations led him to enunciate this very important 
idea, namely: make as many demands as possible on people, and at the same 
time show them as much respect as possible. This idea is occasionally criticized 
by some modern educationists for putting the principle of demanding something 
of people in such a prominent position in the ‘demand/respect’ dyad. Makarenko 
himself pointed out that, from a humanitarian point of view, respect for and 
demands on a person were not separate categories, but were related facets of an 
indivisible whole. 

Makarenko's views on the nature of the relationship between education and 
psychology, biology and — more specifically — physiology are extremely important 
in tackling the theoretical problems of education, as is his associated criticism of 
the methodological ideas of paedology. 

As we know, paedology laid claim to being the fundamental Marxist science 
of children, supposedly using the combined evidence of all the social and natural 
sciences about the formation of the young person. The science of education, on 
the other hand, was assigned the role of a purely applied, technical discipline, 
which, on the basis of the theoretical material of paedology, was expected to 
issue recommendations regarding actual teaching methods in school. In a number 
of his books and lectures (including Report to tbe Ukrainian Educational 
Research Institute, 1928; Experience of Working Methods in a Children's 
Labour Colony, 1931/32; Teachers Sbrug Their Shoulders, 1932), Makarenko 
criticized the sociology- and biology-based ideas of paedologists, with their 
notions of the ‘primacy’ of environment and inheritance and their appeals for the 
passive following of what they termed the *nature of the child', associating them 
with the theorists of “free education'. He further criticized paedocentrism and 
underestimation of the educational role of the teacher and the children's collec- 
tive and of the young person's own activity. 

While fighting for a purpose-oriented education which would shape man 
and be answerable to society for the outcomes, Makarenko did not repeat the 
limited views of French materialists who contended that “education is all'. In 
Makarenko's view, the power of education in a socialist society developed with 
the application by teaching specialists of advances in psychology, biology, medi- 
cine and all the human sciences, which were required to play an auxiliary role in 
the practical organization of the educational process and in research. 

The problem of educational logic was held by Makarenko to be closely 
bound up with a grasp of the essence of education. Calling education *the most 
dialectical science”, he worked on the assumption that: 
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education is a process that is social in the broadest sense. . . . With all the highly complex 
world of ambient activity, the child enters into an infinite number of relationships, each of 
which constantly develops, interweaves with other relationships and is compounded by 
the child’s own physical and moral growth. All this ‘chaos’ is seemingly quite unquanti- 
fiable but nevertheless gives rise at each particular instant to definite changes in the 
personality of the child. To direct and control this development is the task of the teacher.* 


This understanding of the essence of the educational process also prompted 
Makarenko's criticism of the illogicalities of traditional educational theory as 
reflected in mistakes of the deductive-prediction, isolated-means and ethical- 
fetishism types. This gave rise to the now classical statement that: 


the dialectical character of educational action is so great that no single means can be pro- 
jected as positive if its action is not controlled by all the other means simultaneously 
applied. . . . An individual means may always be both positive and negative, the decisive 


point being not its direct logic but the logic and action of the entire system of harmoni- 
ously organized means. 


Makarenko's tenets of educational logic are becoming particularly relevant now 
that an integrated approach is being applied to the educational process as a 
whole, this approach being based on an understanding of the process of educa- 
tion as a complex whole made up of complementary components and fashioned 
into an orderly, harmoniously functioning system as a result of the purposeful 
endeavours of educators drawing upon knowledge of the general objective prin- 
ciples governing the formation of the personality. 

Also of particular current interest are Makarenko's views regarding the rela- 
tion of educational theory and practice in a socialist system of education: ‘I 
consider that we are living in an age where practical workers are making remar- 
kable amendments to the premises of the different sciences.'* The involvement of 
the working public in the practical construction of socialism through the use of 
advances in research was, in Makarenko's time, a mere project. Having accu- 
rately observed this trend, Makarenko reacted against attempts by paedologists 
to deduce particular principles about the development of the child’s personality 
from general sociological, psychological, biological and other assumptions not 
put to the test of experience. ‘A basis for . . . an educational law’, he wrote, 
‘should be provided by the induction of total experience. Only total experience, 
verified as it progresses and in respect of its results, and only the comparison of 
integral complexes of experience can provide us with the material for selection 
and decision." At the same time, Makarenko by no means regarded the role of 
induction in learning the laws of education as exclusive and universal, but only 
something linked with deduction. In educational research, ‘as in any other area’, 
he continued, ‘experience arises from deductive conclusions, which are signifi- 


cant well beyond the initial instant of experience and remain guiding principles 
throughout". 
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Of exceptional interest to the modern theory and practice of education are 
those ideas of Makarenko's that have become known in educational literature as 
“ideas about the unity of a child's education and life’ and ‘education by parallel 
activity”. They could be merged in the general issue of the ‘way of life and educa- 
tion”. It has long been a tenet of traditional educational theory worldwide that 
the chief educator of the individual is life itself, and this fundamentally material- 
istic notion served as.a basis for the principle of conformity to nature in teaching 
and education (e.g. Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Diesterweg). It stands to 
Makarenko’s credit alone, however, that he actually established a system of edu- 
cation built upon the educationally effective organization of the entire life of the 
pupils. In this he was not passively following the ‘nature of the child’ but was 
aiming for the maximum development of each individual so as to produce a 
strong and creative personality prepared for life in every way. 

Observing the increase in the educational opportunities offered by the way 
of life of children and young people in the USSR, Makarenko urged that there 
should be no waiting for life itself to yield its fruits spontaneously in the form of 
the people necessary to society, but that not only the instruction and work but 
the entire life of the younger generation should be organized within an integrated 
educational process. This idea found a clear practical application in the life of the 
educational institutions that he directed. The features of Soviet general education 
— as reflected in the transition to universal compulsory secondary education, 
implementation of the principle of combining education with labour and varied 
creative activity for children, the prospect of single-shift studies in all schools and 
the consequent possibility of meeting the public’s needs regarding the organiza- 
tion of extended and full-day activity - made it possible to assert that the condi- 
tions existed for the application in schools of educationally effective organization 
involving every aspect of children’s lives, which was one of the central ideas in 
Makarenko’s legacy. 


The educational collective 


While stressing the importance of Makarenko’s contribution to the elucidation of 
a number of problems concerning educational methods, it must be noted that 
this aspect of his work needs deeper and more comprehensive analysis. This 
mainly concerns his contribution to the methodological problems of the edu- 
cational collective and methods of organizing the educational process. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the very term ‘educational collec- 
tive’ is directly associated with Makarenko’s name. He examined such aspects of 
the educational collective as unity of external and internal relations, and the 
organizational structure of the collective, with its traditions, style and tone. In 
the life of the educational collective, Makarenko included all relations and types 
of activities that were typical of a democratic society. Of great interest were his 
ideas regarding the development of the educational functions of the collective 
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and its transformation from an object of the activities of educators into an 
actively operating agent organizing its own life. 

These assumptions can be linked with the views expressed by Makarenko 
regarding the unity of the methods of educating and those of studying children. 
The traditional assumption in the past was that only when children had first 
been studied could they be educated. New social conditions and the new chal- 
lenges facing education provoked substantial changes in these ideas. Where 
Makarenko played a Pioneering role was in his idea of studying children during 
the process of being educated, a process involving the active transformation of 
their way of life and influencing their consciousness, feelings and conduct. In this 
case, the functions of studying the children’s collective and the personality and 
individuality of each child become part and parcel of the actual methods of edu- 
cation. It would be wrong to conclude that Makarenko regarded the collective as 
the unique instrument of mass education; the unity of education through collec- 
tive and individual action is a distinctive feature of his education system. 

Some students of Makarenko’s theoretical views narrow down his under- 
standing of the essence of the educational collective by focusing only on the 
Criterion of togetherness, that is, the direct association between pupils within the 
collective. Makarenko indeed attached definite importance to intracollective 
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these situations as well, however, reaction to the individual was humane and 
based on the unity of showing respect and making demands. In normal circum- 
stances in the usual educational process, relations between the collective and the 
individual were built on the unity of their interests and defence by the collective 
of the rights of each pupil. The older and stronger could not harm the younger 
and weaker. Such was the firm tradition of the collective and anyone contraven- 
ing it bore the weight of communal reprobation. Therefore, the collective 
promoted the freedom of each individual. 

Makarenko assigned a special place in the life of the educational collective 
to work, combined with instruction in the fundamentals of science and a broad 
socio-political and moral education. His basic ideas regarding work education 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Work becomes an effective means of communist education only when it forms 
an integral part of the general educational process; at the same time, it has no 
meaning unless all children and adolescents are involved in types of socially 
useful work suited to their age. 

2. There must be a combination of such types of work as: compulsory participa- 
tion in self-help; productive labour organized on the most modern technical 
basis possible; selectively performed creative technical work; and unpaid work 
for the common good. Only when all the above types of work are combined in 
the educational process do children and adolescents acquire the range of atti- 
tudes that permit a balanced development of their personality. 

3. The pupils’ labour collective and its constituent bodies and representatives 
must assume their own work activity, and play a decisive role in matters of 
profit distribution and wages through the use of a wide range of material and 
moral incentives, and in the organization of consumption. 

At the same time, a critical look needs to be taken at the assertion by some 
specialists that Makarenko’s experience provides a model for the organization of 
the educational process in which the costs of education are met out of profits 
from the pupils’ productive work. Makarenko was never in favour of the school 
‘paying its way’, and he took the view that the most important thing was that the 
life of the collective should be organized in an educationally sound fashion so as 
to allow the pupils’ personalities to develop in a full and harmonious way. The 
economic outcomes of the pupils’ activity were subordinate to that requirement. 
The fact that the pupils in the Gorky Colony and the Dzerzinskij Commune did 
four hours of productive work per day was regarded by Makarenko as a measure 
made necessary by the particular difficulties facing the USSR in the period 
following the civil war. He considered that the amount of time allotted to work 
should not be out of proportion to the amount of time spent on study, sport, art, 
games and socially useful work, while the economic benefit of the pupils’ labour 
should lie in their familiarization with production processes, distribution and 
consumption patterns, but by no means in ‘paying their own way’. 

Nowadays, the main problem is how to provide pupils in general schools 
with work training and education for life, how to make an informed choice of a 
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career that will suit their individual inclinations and abilities and also match the 
needs of society. In such circumstances, this part of Makarenko’s legacy has as- 
sumed an extremely important role, both as regards the practical side of school- 
children's labour associations and, in particular, we suggest, as regards the 
organization of the corresponding educational research. 


Integration with the community 


Makarenko was one of the first Soviet educators to urge that the activities of 
various educational institutions — that is, the school, the family, clubs, public 
organizations, production collectives and the community existing at the place of 
residence — should be integrated. In this connection, he laid special emphasis on 
the leading role of the school as an educational and methods centre provided 
with the most highly qualified and proficient educational staff. 

Some contemporary researchers are over-literal in repeating some of 
Makarenko's thoughts about the school as a mono-collective, universalizing his 
idea of associations of different age-groups of children and adolescents, and 
trying to copy specific organizational forms peculiar to the experience of the 
Gorky Colony and the Dzerzinskij Commune. It should be remembered that 
Makarenko himself drew attention to the need to use educational methods that 
related to the actual circumstances in which the educational process was being 
organized. The working conditions of modern general schools and other educa- 
tional institutions naturally call to a great extent for a method other than that 
followed by Makarenko in the colony and the commune. As he noted, ‘Other 
experience is possible and, had I had it, I would perhaps think differently.”!” 

This remark by Makarenko must be borne in mind today when we analyse 
his particular educational works. The contemporary reader must be taught to 
distinguish what in these works is of lasting significance, 
ciples of educational theory and method, and what 
Makarenko’s period, being relevant only to the specific 
the background to his experience. 
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Makarenko’s writings 


One particular question to be considered is what should be 
Makarenko's literary works, and chiefl 
readership: The Road to Life, 
would, of course, 
literary writings a 


thought of 
y the three that have gained the widest 
Learning to Live and A Book for Parents. It 
be wrong to draw a strict dividing line between Makarenko's 
nd his purely educational works in the form of articles, lectures 
and talks. Their ideological, educational and conceptual basis is identical, as is 
the aim assigned to them by the author himself, namely the education of a genu- 
inely free and happy person. In addition, there are pages in Makarenko's literary 
works where he rises to the heights of educational science. At the same time, if 
we regard the literary heritage of Makarenko as factual material describing his 
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working experience in the Gorky Colony and the Dzerzinskij Commune, we 
must remember that in The Road to Life, Learning to Live and other books the 
real facts are often generalized, displaced in time and sometimes interwoven with 
the author’s imagination. His literary works therefore usually do not provide a 
strictly scientific and objective basis for studying the real facts of his educational 
practice. This does not, of course, detract from their literary value or from their 
importance as indicators of Makarenko’s educational ideas and approach. 


Self-government 


One important function of educational science is to direct practical work not 
towards the slavish copying of specific forms of educational activity, but towards 
the creative application of the main ideas of eminent educators of the past, both 
in the circumstances actually encountered in the modern school and family and 
in the activities of clubs and voluntary organizations, trade unions and other 
educationally concerned social institutions. For instance, the experience and 
ideas of Makarenko have become topical in connection with the development of 
self-government, as has his understanding of the role of the most active members 
in the collective of an educational establishment. Attention must obviously be 
focused in this connection not on such specific forms of work as the system of 
reports and rosters in the commune, the activity of the Council of Commanders, 
and the various standing and temporary commissions, but on such fundamental 
principles as the involvement of all pupils without exception, including juniors, 
in various organizational functions in primary and general collectives, and the 
conferment of real responsibility on the collective and its subsidiary bodies for 
the decisions taken, for their implementation and for monitoring that implemen- 
tation. 

It may legitimately be maintained today that a more thorough and scientifi- 
cally based approach is needed to Makarenko's ideas. This is because the fate 
enjoyed by socialist education systems and educational theory since Makarenko’s 
day enables a more objective answer to be given to the question of the enduring 
ideological substance of those ideas. 

While not setting out to make a detailed critical analysis of modern works 
on Makarenko, we should point out that the formation of Makarenko's ideas 
was a lengthy and complex process of creative quests and fortunate discoveries. 
At the same time, he had to overcome those mistakes and false starts that are 
inevitable in the life of anyone who does not follow the beaten track but boldly 
makes his own way towards the truth. 

The emergence and development of Makarenko’s educational system was 
not until recently the subject of any special historical and educationa! research. It 
would be wrong to suppose that back in the pre-revolutionary period or even in 
the early years following the October Revolution Makarenko had fully come into 
his own as an outstanding educator of our times. There had, for example, been 
elements of pupil self-government in his teaching experience before the 
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Revolution. However, in the difficult early years of work in the Gorky Colony, 
Makarenko sought the participation of only a few of the most active colony 
members, on whom he relied when organizing the collective. Such an approach 
inevitably led to the formation in the collective of “active” and “passive” elements, 
as is also frequently the case in modern educational practice. Only in the second 
half of the 1920s did Makarenko begin to develop the activities of the general 
assembly of colony members, which became the supreme collective organ of self- 
government, giving practically every colony member a hand in organizing the 
affairs of the collective. 

Experience with the development of a real collective also led Makarenko to 
hit on the form of organization consisting of composite ad hoc groups of pupils 
set up to perform specific tasks of socially useful work. The leaders of such 
groups (detachments) were, as a rule, chosen from those who were not normally 
considered as ‘active’ pupils. This gradually made it possible to involve everyone 
in running the collective and in leadership, and at the same time it by-passed the 
privileges of the elective body and prevented its members from coming to think 
of themselves as belonging to an élite. In this way, the organization of the life of 


the pupil collective assumed a genuinely democratic and, at the same time, 
human character. 


Makarenko’s heritage 


The interest in Makarenko’s ideas may be explained by the fact that his experi- 
ence and theoretical views were highly relevant to the tasks that Soviet education 
had set itself. This gave studies of Makarenko not just an academic but an 
applied and operative character. In the ten to fifteen years after Makarenko’s 


death, many practising educators were attracted only by specific details of his 
educational technique, and the applicati 
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The creative application of Makarenko's ideas in individual schools had 


taken place even earlier, For example, in School No. 12 of the city of Krasnodar, 


whose director for over thirty years was Brjuhovecky, an eminent teacher and 
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of children and adolescents. In the 1960s and 1970s, however, the use of these 
ideas in modern educational practice adopted new features. 

The most notable factor was the widespread character of this movement. 
Many educational collectives in the Rostov, Voronezh and Lvov regions, the 
Stavropol territory and such major cities as Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, carried 
out a select programme of varied work based on the study and practical applica- 
tion of Makarenko’s ideas. In this creative educational activity there was no set 
pattern and no move towards unification. Many Moscow schools, for instance, 
devoted special attention to development of collective learning by pupils; in 
Stavropol schools, well-deserved recognition was bestowed on the activities of 
pupils’ work associations; and in schools in the Voronezh and Lvov regions, 
hobby clubs for children and young people were extremely successful. At the 
same time, this selective approach to the use of Makarenko's ideas in modern 
education did not lead to any one-sided copying of his system, or individual com- 
ponents of it, and their exaggerated development. Modern education is marked 
on the whole by a search for variety in the content and form of the educational 
process, with abundant methods for controlling the process. 

Another feature of Makarenko studies in the former Soviet Union was the 
study and application of his ideas in close conjunction with the traditional and 
modern heritage of domestic and world educational theory. The experience and 
ideas of Makarenko can only be truly understood and assimilated if account is 
taken of their historical roots, their origin and the fullness of their ties with 
school and educational science in Makarenko’s time, and their influence on the 
subsequent development of educational theory and ptactice. 

It is also important to note that Makarenko scholarship was, as we under- 
stand it, not so much the activity of a comparatively restricted circle of profession- 
ally concerned educators and researchers as the large-scale creative work of 
teachers, students and broad social groups, which include: (a) Makarenko detach- 
ments of young workers, employees, students and senior schoolchildren helping to 
organize the leisure time of children and adolescents at home; (b) Makarenko 
branches of the educational community familiarizing a mass audience of parents 
with his ideas for socialist education; and (c) school clubs, museums and other 
independent associations bearing Makarenko’s name. 

A prerequisite for the success of such a large-scale, creative and social edu- 
cational movement was, of course, professional research work proper, involving 
the search for new sources, textual analysis and a thorough study of all the facts 
helping us to understand and explain the origin of Makarenko's education sys- 
tem, together with its development in changing historical circumstances. It must 
be remembered, however, that if it is confined to a narrow circle of specific scien- 
tific interests and does not have many links with practical life, such research 
work may turn into fruitless scholasticism. The unity of theory and practice was 
the most important principle of Makarenko's entire system. 

There is a need for further creative study of Makarenko's ideas and for the 
preparation for publication of archive material which has not yet been fully cir- 
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culated and which throws light on many important problems of educational 
theory and practice. A start has been made on preparation of a new scholarly 
edition of the collected works of Makarenko, which it was intended to complete 
for the centenary of his birth; and basic research has been undertaken on his 
experience and views as an integral part of the experience of Soviet education 
and educational theory as a whole. Nothing of all this detracts, however, from 
the importance of what has already been done as regards making varied use of 
his experience and his literary and research works in order to improve socialist 
educational science. 

As shown by research in the former USSR by A. A. Frolov, F. I. Naumenko 
and others, there is still a great deal of unpublished Makarenko material. There 
were many dozens of documents concerning Makarenko in the Central State 
Archives of Literature and Art of the USSR. Makarenko material was also to be 
found in the archives of Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, Poltava and Kremenchug, and 
in other major libraries and museums. In conjunction with the published works 
of Makarenko, the vast amount written about his life and activity, and special 
research, this new material enables a more thorough study of his legacy to be 
continued.!! 

At the same time, new research by Makarenko specialists in no way reduced 
the significance of what was done earlier. An important contribution has been 
made by students to the practice and theory of Makarenko such as I. F. Kozlov, 
A. G. Ter-Gevondjan, E. N. Medynskij, N. A. Ljalin and V. A. Suhomlinskij. 
Work has been done in this respect by the staff of the laboratory of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, who included I. A. Kairov, G. S. Makarenko, V. E. 
Gmurman, M. D. Vinogradova and a number of other scholars specializing in 
education. Equally important was the investigation of specific problems of edu- 
cational theory and method directly connected with the creative legacy of 
Makarenko. This concerns problems of school discipline (E. I. Monoszon, L. E. 
Raskin), the collective and school self-management (T. E. Konnikova, V. M. 
Korotov, S. A. Mal'kova, L. I. Novikova) and many others. Emphasis must 
finally be laid on the enormous interest and importance attached to the study of 
the experience and theoretical works of Makarenko abroad, in countries with 
differing social and political systems and their own traditions regarding the edu- 
cation of children and young people, and a host of differing conceptions with 
regard to educational theory. This growing interest is one sign of the undeniable 
trend towards closer contact between people and state systems in the modern 
world, a matter in which both science and art have a pre-eminent part to play. 


Notes 
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The educational doctrine of Mao Zedong 


Besides being a key figure of Marxism, and a great protagonist, strategist and 
theoretician of the proletarian revolution in China, Mao Zedong was also an 
important educator of the proletariat. With his extensive writings on education 
itself and his considerable practical experience of teaching, he paved the way for 
a specifically Chinese form of socialist education. The Chinese sum up his contri- 
bution to education in the phrase: The educational doctrine of Mao Zedong”. 

Mao Zedong gradually developed and refined his educational doctrine on 
the basis of three main building blocks: (a) his personal experience of teaching; 
(b) Marxism; and (c) the very rich cultural heritage of the Chinese nation. 

Mao Zedong was born on 26 December 1893; he died on 9 September 
1976. Between 1914 and 1918 he received, over a period of five years, systematic 
teacher training at the First Provincial Normal School in Hunan province. While 
studying, he divided his time between revolutionary and educational activities. 
Throughout his life he would continue to accumulate valuable experience as an 
educational practitioner and theorist. 

During an early period, 1917-27, his educational activities were as follows: 
in 1917, he founded a night school for workers, where he taught history. In 
August 1918, he organized the departure of fellow Chinese students who were 
going to France on a combined work-and-study scheme. In the autumn of that 
year, he was appointed assistant librarian at the University of Beijing. In June 
1919, the Hunan student association was set up under his dynamic guidance. In 
June 1920, he was appointed administrator (head teacher) and Chinese-language 
teacher of the primary school attached to the First Provincial Teacher-Training 
School of Hunan. In August 1921, he founded the Open University of Hunan. In 
December, he became secretary of the Chinese Communist Party Committee of 
Hunan province and a member of the secretariat of the worker’s movement in 
the province. In addition, he established a night school for workers in Changsha. 
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In 1925, he carried out an investigation in the Hunan countryside; by the end of 
the following year, peasant associations had been set up in over half the provin- 
ce’s seventy-five districts and more than twenty night schools for rural dwellers 
had been opened on his. initiative. In May 1926, he became principal of the 
Canton Peasant Movement Training Institute, where he taught three courses on 
the peasant question in China, education in the countryside and geography. In 
March 1927, he left to run the Central Peasant Movement Training Institute in 
Wuchang. 

The agrarian revolutionary struggle (1929-37) was an opportunity for the 
Chinese Communist Party to gain useful experience in the autonomous organiza- 
tion of education. During this period, Mao Zedong was personally involved in 
teaching at the Red Army Academy and organized the political, military and cul- 
tural training of officers and soldiers. He was also Director of the Soviet 
University where a great many cadres were trained to meet an urgent need in the 
soviet region of Jiangxi. 

During the war of resistance against Japan and the war of liberation (1937- 
49), Mao Zedong, who was already extremely busy leading the revolutionary 
struggle and carrying out many other tasks, nevertheless continued to supervise 
revolutionary education directly, chaired the Pedagogical Committee of the Anti- 
Japanese Military and Political College and made a significant personal contribu- 
tion by holding classes and developing teaching aids. Education made rapid 
strides in all thé revolutionary bases. In the Shanxi-Gansu-Ningxia border 
region, for instance, there were originally only three secondary schools and 
120 primary schools. In 1946, the number of primary schools had increased dra- 
matically to 2,990; there were seven secondary schools; and all sorts of other ins- 
titutions had been opened, including the Anti-Japanese Military and Political 
College, the North Shanxi Public School, the Central Party School, the Marx- 
Lenin Institute, the Women's University, the Yan'an University, the Lu Xun Art 
Institute, the Young Cadres Training Institute, the Norman Bethune School of 
Medicine, the Institute of Natural Sciences and the School of Administration. 
Mao Zedong lectured in many of them. 

Following the founding of the People's Republic of China, Mao Zedong 
produced a prompt definition of a policy to establish and develop mass educa- 
tion, together with significant measures to that end: he himself also inspected 
schools, made contact with educators and read and approved important docu- 
ments on education. Under his guidance, teaching flourished and broke new 
ground. 

It is therefore clear that his extensive teaching experience had a strong 
influence in shaping his educational doctrine, since it provided him with practical 
experience. All these activities took place at a time when history was being made 
through the struggle for the victory of the revolution and the construction of a 
new society. 


The educational doctrine of Mao Zedong is thus broadly based on both 
aspects of his revolutionary experience. 
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The theoretical foundations 


At the beginning of his active life, Mao Zedong was strongly opposed to the feu- 
dal warlords and the imperialists, but his political ideas were still imbued with 
liberalism, democratic reformism and Utopian socialism. Very soon, however, his 
revolutionary activities, especially at the time of the May Fourth Movement and 
the New Culture Movement, led him to discover new ideas. In particular, he fre- 
quented the Marxist research circle founded by the precursor of Communism in 
China, Li Dazhao, where his political thought gradually took shape. In 1920, 
Mao Zedong read The Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels, from which 
he drew the initial premises of his stance and his method. These works, he said, 
‘built up in me a faith in Marxism from which, once I had accepted it as the cor- 
rect interpretation of history, I did not afterwards waver'.! He also declared that 
‘by the summer of 1920 I had become, in theory and to some extent in action, a 
Marxist’.2 From then on, his activities were inextricably linked to the growth of 
the Chinese Communist Party and its subsequent development in the face of 
many complications and obstacles. 

Besides Marx, another person — Lenin — exerted a relatively strong influence 
on the formation of the political thought of Mao Zedong. By 1926, he had read 
some passages of The State and Revolution for himself or had become acquain- 
ted with it through quotations or digests by other writers. In addition to The 
State and Revolution, the works of Lenin which he was to read most assiduously 
during his lifetime included: Two Tactics of Social Democracy; 'Left- Wing' 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder; Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism and, when they were published, the Philosophical Notebooks. He 
was looking for theoretical guidance in Lenin's works on how to lead the demo- 
cratic revolution in China, and then move on to the stage of socialist revolution. 
He immersed himself in Marxist philosophy.? 

It must be emphasized that it was Marxism, and more particularly Marxist 
philosophy, that constituted the theoretical foundation of the educational doc- 
trine of Mao Zedong. 


China's cultural heritage 


Mao Zedong valued the outstanding cultural heritage of China. He believed that 
over several millennia, from Confucius to Sun Yatsen, the Chinese people had 
created a magnificent civilization which they: should both appreciate and take 
further, in a spirit of critical awareness, retaining its best features and rejecting 
the worthless. He was against ‘wholesale Westernization’. These were the prin- 
ciples that informed his educational activities from that early stage. For example, 
when he founded the Open University of Hunan, he sought to emulate both tra- 
ditional Chinese schools and modern institutions. Cai Yuanpei, a famous educa- 
tionist of the time, praised the university which, he said, *combined the traditions 
of Chinese schools and Western research institutes', and should serve as a *model 
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for the new universities in every province’. It was thus the spiritual wealth of the 
extraordinary civilization of the Chinese nation which found expression in the 
basic tenets of Mao Zedong’s considerable contribution to education. 


Writings and ideas prior to 1949 


The period leading up to the Communist victory in 1949 can be divided into two 
parts — before and after 1927. 

Before Mao discovered Marxism, his main writings on education were: ‘A 
Study of Physical Education’, an article published in April 1917 in Xin Oingnian 
[New Youth], Vol. 3, No. 2; ‘Appeal to Register at the Night School for 
Workers’ in November 1917; the manifesto written to launch the journal 
Xianjiang pinglun [The Hunan Review]; ‘The Great Alliance of the Popular 
Masses’, an article published on 21 July 1919 in the second issue of the journal; 
and ‘Students' Work’ of December 1919. These writings are wholly typical of the 
broadsides delivered by Mao against the old teaching methods which destroyed 
the personality, against their authoritarianism and the cultural aggression of 
imperialism and feudal education. They expressed his belief that it was essen- 
tially through education that society could be transformed. In ‘A Study of 
Physical Education’, he commented: ‘In the school system of our country, the 
syllabuses are as thick as the hairs on a cow. Even an adult, with a strong body, 
would be unable to bear them all — how much less an adolescent with a weak 
constitution?’ In the statement he wrote for the first issue of Xianjiang pinglun, 
he showed how the authoritarian nature of education, the bastion of bureaucrats 
who exercised a fierce monopoly over it, meant that ordinary people did not 
have the opportunity to educate themselves, and he called for a campaign to 
recognize the right of the masses to education. In ‘Students’ work’, he stated that 
in order to transform society, new communities should be built on a triple basis 
— new family, new school, new society. In this Utopian vision of a Mao who had 
yet to embrace Marxist doctrine, the educational point of view tends to be the 
only yardstick of his thought, so that education’s function as a tool is over- 
estimated. 

After his espousal of Marxism in 1920, his writings on education consist of 
a letter to Xiao Xudong, Xiao (Cai) Linbin and all his friends in France, the 
“Manifesto on the Occasion of the Founding of the Open University of Hunan’ 
and the section of his ‘Report of an Investigation into the Peasant Movement in 
Hunan’ relating to the movement's cultural achievements and experience. His 
writings of this period prompt two observations. First, Mao Zedong's concept of 
the social function of education had clearly evolved. In the above-mentioned let- 
ter, he states clearly: ‘We acknowledge honestly that education is the instrument 
of the revolution, but do not draw any practical conclusion from that. We must 
follow the path of the Russian revolution.'* Second 
Investigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan 
between culture and power, in the belief that there wi 


, in the 'Report of an 
', he analyses relations 
Il be no genuine peasant 
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culture until those in power have been overthrown, and he criticized the 
reformists who claimed to be able to save the country through education: 


In China, culture has always been the exclusive possession of the landowners, and the 
peasants had no access to it. . . . With the downfall of the power of the landowners in the 
rural areas, the peasants’ cultural movement has begun. . . . Before long there will be tens 
of thousands of schools sprouting up in the rural areas throughout the whole province, 
and that will be something quite different from the futile clamour of the intelligentsia and 
so-called ‘educators’ for ‘popular education’, which for all their hullabaloo has remained 
an idle phrase. 


Mao Zedong began to set up a system of mass education adapted to Chinese 
conditions. In his ‘Manifesto on the Occasion of the Founding of the Open 
University of Hunan’, he made a down-to-earth analysis of Eastern and Western 
culture and of traditional and modern schools, and using these as starting-points 
described a ‘new system’. 

No special qualifications were needed to register at the Open University. 
The abolition of that unjustified restriction and the elimination or reduction of 
registration fees in order to break the monopoly of the wealthy, democratize 
knowledge, free people from the domination of the ‘education clique’ and unite 
manual workers and intellectuals — all these show that Mao was already com- 
mitted to popular education.’ The ‘Report of an Investigation into the Peasant 
Movement in Hunan’ stated as a principle the need to adopt a practical approach 
in peasant education, 


The teaching materials used in the rural primary schools all dealt with city matters and 
were in no way adapted to the needs of the rural areas. Besides, the primary-school 
teachers behaved badly towards the peasants, who, far from finding them helpful, grew to 
dislike them. 


He praised the schools set up by the peasants which, he says, are the only ones 
they regard ‘as their own’. 

After 1927, the Chinese Communist Party created an independent revolu- 
tionary base and a democratic workers’ and peasants’ regime; its practical work 
for the revolution (in particular education) went considerably further than in the 
preceding period. Mao Zedong therefore had an opportunity to put his educa- 
tional ideas into practice on a larger scale, particularly following his appointment 
to lead the Party and the Army at the Zunyi Conference (1935). His ideas were 
gradually becoming more structured and mature. 

Mao Zedong's writings of this period dealing with education include the 
following: ‘Resolution Drafted for the Ninth Conference of the Party 
Organization for the Fourth Corps of the Red Army’; ‘Report of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic to the Second All-China Soviet Congress’; ‘On New Democracy’; 
‘The Orientation of the Youth Movement’; ‘Directives of the Council of Military 
Affairs of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party on the 
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Question of the Reorganization of the Anti-Japanese College’; ‘Draw in Large 

Numbers of Intellectuals’; ‘Reform Our Study’; ‘Rectify the Party’s Style in 

Work’; ‘Oppose the Party “Eight-legged Essay”’; ‘In Memory of Norman 

Bethune’; and ‘Serve the People’. Mao Zedong’s two great philosophical works, 

‘On Practice’ and ‘On Contradiction’, as well as, for instance, his ‘Talks at the 

Yenan Forum on Art and Literature’ are also important pieces of writing for the 

study of his educational doctrine. The main points of the doctrine were as fol- 

lows: 

1. At this stage in history, education should be a matter for the new democracy. 
“Before the May 4 Movement, the struggle on China's cultural front was a 
struggle between the new culture of the bourgeoisie and the old culture of the 
feudal class. Before the May 4 Movement, the struggles between the modern 
school system and the imperial competitive examination system, between new 
learning and old learning, and between Western learning and Chinese learning, 
all partook of this character. . . . Since the May 4 Movement, [the new culture 
of China] has become a culture of the new-democratic character and a part of 
the socialist cultural revolution of the world proletariat.’ 

2. Education is tied to politics and to the economy. ‘Any given culture (culture as 
an ideological form) is a reflection of the politics and economy of a given 
society, while it has in turn a tremendous influence and effect upon the politics 
and economy of the given society; economy is the basis, and politics is the 
concentrated expression of economy"? During the revolutionary war years, he 
stressed, education must be subordinate to, and part of, the war effort. 

3. Elaboration of guidelines on education. In the ‘Report of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People's Commissars of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic to the Second All-China Soviet Congress”, he stated that edu- 
cation in the soviet zone must generally be aimed at educating the toiling 
masses in a Communist spirit, harnessing popular education to the revolu- 
tionary war and the class struggle, linking study and work, and ensuring that 
every individual in the teeming Chinese masses has access to the joys of cul- 
ture.!! Continuing the introduction of the guiding principles of popular educa- 
tion for the new democracy, he writes: ‘So far as national culture is concerned, 
the guiding role is fulfilled by Communist ideology, and efforts should be 
made to disseminate socialism and communism among the working class and 
to educate, properly and methodically, the peasantry and other sections of the 
masses in socialism. But national culture as a whole is at present not yet social- 
ist.’ The culture of the new democracy ‘is the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 

culture . . . of the people’; it is national, it is scientific and it belongs to the 
people. !? 

4. Vigorous confirmation of the principle of the link between theory and 
practice. In “Reform Our Study’, he emphasized the need to abide by that prin- 
ciple and severely criticized subjectivist attitudes isolated from practice. ‘In 
schools and in the spare-time education of cadres, teachers of philosophy do 
not guide the students to study the logic of the Chinese revolution; teachers of 
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economics do not guide them to study the characteristic features of Chinese 
economy; teachers of political science do not guide them to study the tactics of 
the Chinese revolution; teachers of military science do not guide them to study 
the strategy and tactics fit for China's special conditions, and so on and so 
forth. The result is that errors are disseminated to the great harm of the 
people.” He added: “As to the spare-time education for cadres and cadres’ 
training schools, we should make it our central task to study the practical 
problems of the Chinese revolution’. In *Rectify the Party’s Style in Work’, he 
wrote: ‘They proceed from a primary school of that sort to a university of that 
sort, they take a diploma, and are regarded as stocked with knowledge. But all 
that they have is knowledge of books, and they have not yet taken part in any 
practical activities, nor have they applied, in any branch of social life, the 
knowledge they have acquired . . . their knowledge is not yet complete. What, 
then, is comparatively complete knowledge? All comparatively complete 
knowledge is acquired through two stages: first the stage of perceptual know- 
ledge and second the stage of rational knowledge, the latter being the develop: 
ment of the former to a higher plane.’ Furthermore, ‘the most important thing 
is [to] be well versed in applying such knowledge in life and in practice’. 

. The recommendation that education and production should go hand in hand. 
He called on the schools to launch a large-scale movement for production and 
to encourage young people to unite with the workers and peasants. He wrote: 
‘Public bodies, schools and army units should . . . make great efforts to grow 
vegetables and breed pigs, collect firewood, make charcoal, develop handi- 
crafts and raise a part of the grain they need. Apart from the development of 
collective production in all the big and small units, all "individuals (except 
those in the army) should at the same time be encouraged to devote their spare 
time to minor agricultural or handicraft production.'? Work, production and 
study must go together. 

. With regard to young people, priority shall be given to the acquisition of a 
solid and correct political stance. Mao Zedong personally addressed the 
following recommendation to the Anti-Japanese College: ‘A firm and correct 
political stance, hard work and strategy and tactics that are readily adaptable 
— these should be the main themes of teaching in the schools.’!* He also asked 
the students to be ‘ready at any moment to sacrifice everything they own in the 
cause of the people's liberation.”** 

. Unqualified confirmation of the role of the intellectuals. He often returned to 
this theme: at the time of the democratic revolutionary movement in China, 
the intellectuals had been the first to become politically aware. “The great 
masses of China's revolutionary intellectuals . . . serve as a spearhead or a 
bridge. No success can be achieved in organizing the revolutionary forces and 
carrying on revolutionary work without the participation of the revolutionary 
intellectuals.’ In the text entitled ‘Draw in Large Numbers of Intellectuals’, 
he wrote that adopting a correct policy towards the intellectuals is one of the 
keys to the victory of the revolution. And elsewhere: ‘Our Party should.. . . 
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adopt a careful attitude towards students, teachers, professors, scientific wor- 
kers, art workers and ordinary intellectuals. We should unite with them, edu- 
cate them and give them posts according to the merits of each case’.!7 At the 
same time, Mao stressed repeatedly that it was absolutely vital for the intellec- 
tuals to ally themselves with the workers and peasants, the better to fulfil their 
mission and gain the acceptance of the masses. 

- Educational activities must, of necessity, follow the line of the masses. He 
constantly recalled the two principles that popular education should observe: 
‘first, what the masses actually need rather than what we imagine they need; 
and, second, what the masses are willing and determined to do rather than 
what we are determined to do on their behalf'.!5 Hence, Mao Zedong always 
recommended that methods of running schools should be diversified, the edu- 
cation system reformed and school curricula redesigned to adapt them to the 
needs of the masses, who should be mobilized and organized on a wide scale 
so as to become involved in the management of education. 

These were the main features of education for a new democracy as Mao Zedong 

envisaged it at the time. The doctrine played a major historical role during that 

period and even now is central to education policy. 


oo 


The evolution of his educational doctrine 


After the founding of the People's Republic of China, Mao Zedong, who was 
now leading the socialist revolution and the building of socialism, took education 
for the new democracy as his starting-point in order actively to explore ways of 
establishing socialist education adapted to the distinctive characteristics of 
China. His plan was composed of three stages: reform of the old education 
system; establishment and development of a new socialist education system; and 
“cultural revolution”. Among Mao's documents on education and the texts and 
documents written by him or on his instructions, or endorsed by him, which 
considerably influenced education during this period, the following deserve par- 
ticular mention: the *Common Programme Adopted by the People's Political 
Consultative Conference”; “Letter to Ma Xulun on the Need to Ensure the Good 
Health of School Pupils and Students'; “In Its Work, the Communist Youth 
League Must Take into Consideration the Characteristics of Young People”; 
“Notes on the Growth of Socialism in the Chinese Countryside'; *On the Ten 
Major Relationships'; *On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the 
People”; “Interviews with Chairman Mao and the Heads of Departments and 
Bureaux of Seven Provinces and Towns'; "Speech to the National Conference of 
the Chinese Communist Party on Propaganda Work’; ‘Directives on the 
Educational Activities of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
and the State Affairs Council'; “Letter on the Jiangxi University of Communist 
Workers’; “Draft Provisional Working Regulations of the Ministry of Education 
Concerning Higher Educational Institutions', approved by the Party's Central 
Committee; ‘Draft Provisional Working Regulations for Full-time 
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Schools’ and ‘Draft Provisional Working Regulations for Full-time Secondary 

Schools’ decreed by the Central Committee; ‘Speech to the Spring Festival 

Symposium’; and ‘Speech to the Hangzhou Conference’. At this time, Mao's edu- 

cational doctrine went through a new phase of development whose principal 

aspects were as follows: 

1. Education must be put to work to build socialism. On the eve of the founding 
of the People’s Republic of China, in his opening address to the first plenary 
session of the People’s Political Consultative Conference, Mao Zedong said: 
‘Cultural change will follow economic change with the same forward impetus.’ 
He therefore attached great importance to education. On the very day of the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China, the ‘Common Programme’, 
which laid down the political measures to be taken by the People’s 
Government, and which had been adopted by the Consultative Conference 
and announced by Mao, set out a raft of measures on education and con- 
firmed the need for properly planned reform of the old education system, and 
the need to develop all forms of teaching systematically so as to meet the vast 
range of needs engendered by revolutionary activities and nation-building. In 
1955, when the movement to create socialist co-operatives in the countryside 
was in full swing, Mao Zedong observed the striking contradiction between 
the backward nature of the education system and the will to build socialism. 
He stressed the need to solve the problem of introducing universal education 
in such circumstances by making the co-operatives work for education, and 
the necessity of clarifying the connection between education and the reform of 
the socio-economic system. In all his subsequent writings — directives on edu- 
cation, training objectives, texts on the scope and pace of development and on 
the form and content of education - this desire to contribute to the building of 
socialism was apparent. 

2. Tbe purpose was to develop socialist action comprebensively. In ‘On the 
Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People’, Mao Zedong indi- 
cated this clearly: every beneficiary of education must be enabled ‘to develop 
morally, intellectually and physically and become a cultured, socialist-minded 
worker’, He repeatedly emphasized that young school pupils must in the first 
place acquire firm and correct political views, striving to be both ‘Red and 
expert’. He also had great faith in intellectual training. School pupils must, he 
insisted, take an active and dynamic part in their education. He said repeat- 
edly that courses should be made less burdensome, examinations reformed, 
pupils no longer treated as enemies to be brutally dominated, teaching 
methods reviewed and a suitable teaching approach adopted. For example, on 
10 May 1964, he replied in these terms to a letter sent to him the previous 
month by the Principal of Beijing Railway Secondary School No. 2, Wei 
Lianyi: ‘Today, classes are overcrowded and the pupils subjected to too much 
pressure. The teaching also leaves much to be desired. Examinations are 
approached as if the pupils were enemies who must be attacked by surprise. 
All this discourages young people from energetically taking charge of their 
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own moral, intellectual and physical education.'!? Mao was also greatly 
concerned by the health of school pupils. Immediately after the establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China, he wrote twice to the Minister of 
Education, Ma Xulun, pressing for the schools to be given the following in- 
structions: ‘Health first, studies second.’ He returned to that theme on many 
occasions: “We must ensure that young people are in good health, study well 
and work hard.’ A balance:must be struck between studies on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, relaxation, rest and sleep.20 

3. The new education system combined education and productive labour. After 
the establishment of the People's Republic, education remained for a while 
divorced from productive labour and practical work, and it also to some 
extent neglected the study of politics. The “Directive on Educational Activities” 
issued in 1958 by the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the 
State Affairs Council was expressly intended to remedy that situation. It stated 
that as far as education was concerned, the Party should as a matter of prin- 
ciple put education at the disposal of proletarian politics and combine it with 
productive labour. In every school, productive labour must be regarded as a 
discipline in its own right. The line to follow henceforth was that schools 
should be run like factories and farms, and factories and agricultural co-opera- 
tives should be run like schools. The same document authorized the establish- 
ment of schools where studies alternated with work (work-study schools). 
From then on, work and education went hand in hand, productive labour 
developed vigorously within education and a wide variety of new types of 
establishment were introduced, such as agricultural secondary schools. 

4. You need both legs for walking”, meaning that resources should be used to 
their full potential, and forms of teaching diversified. The revised draft of the 
“National Programme for the Development of Agriculture from 1956 to 1967, 
prepared by Mao Zedong himself and adopted in 1957 by the Party's Central 
Committee, stated that educational establishments must be diversified in the 
countryside and that, in addition to national public education, every effort 
must be made to provide the masses with education organized by local com- 
munities and to authorize private schools. The above-mentioned 1958 
“Directive on Educational Activities” contained more specific and detailed in- 
structions. It stipulated that in order to develop education more rapidly, on a 
larger scale, as well as better and more cheaply, unity and diversification must 
be combined, as must generalization and improvement, overall planning and 

the sharing of responsibilities at the local level. Within the limits of the 
national objective of consistent teaching, the methods used to run schools 
must be diversified by developing simultaneously the role of the State and the 
role of factories, mines, companies and agricultural Co-operatives, popular 
education and technical and vocational education, adult education and chil- 
dren’s education, full-time schools and work-study and spare-time schools, 
independent study (including correspondence courses and educational radio 
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programmes), free education and fee-paying education.’ Thanks to the adop- 
tion of that principle, education in China made relatively rapid progress. 

. China must go its own way, while drawing inspiration from the positive 
achievements of all nations. Mao Zedong always maintained that it was 
crucial to establish policy on the basis of one's own strengths and to look fora 
path of development adapted to the specific situation of a country. He 
proceeded on that basis throughout his life, whether he was involved in revo- 
lution or construction. At the same time, he allowed room for the utilization 
of foreign experience, but always taking into account the distinctive character- 
istics of China. In ‘On the Ten Major Relationships’, he wrote that the strong 
points of each nation and each country must be studied - that is, every 
genuine achievement that had been made in politics, the economy, science, 
technology, culture, literature, and the arts — but that this must be done 
discerningly and in a critical frame of mind, taking care not to copy blindly 
and implement unthinkingly. In a further article he explained that the 
mistakes which accounted for the backwardness of some countries must also 
be analysed, in order to avoid committing them in the same way. In the field of 
knowledge and science the slogan must be: ‘Let a hundred flowers bloom and 
a hundred schools of thought contend.’ 

. It was the responsibility of the Party to guide education. Mao Zedong not 
only made a personal commitment to education but believed that at every level 
— province, region, district — the first secretary of the Party Committee should 
make a similar commitment. It would be unacceptable for him or her to 
appear to neglect it. Mao said on numerous occasions that the training of 
school cadres by the Party must be strengthened in order to ensure that the 
schools were well run. In 1957, the Central Committee decided to transfer 
1,000 high- and medium-ranking cadres from the central political bodies into 
the universities, secondary schools and some scientific and literary teaching 
units so as to reinforce the Party's leading role on the education front. 
Education could be firmly controlled only if it was resolutely guided by 
Marxism. He also stressed this many times during the building of socialism. 

. Educators must be trained before they start work and intellectuals must be 
encouraged to make common cause with the workers and peasants. 'Being 
experts and educators, their first duty is to educate themselves. . . . They must 
learn from producers - workers and peasants. . . . If the intellectuals join forces 
with the workers and peasants and become their friends, they will be able to 
assimilate the Marxism they have learnt in books. . . . It is not enough to learn 
Marxism by studying it in books; it is above all through the class struggle, 
practical work and contact with the worker and peasant masses that one can 
really make it one's own,” 
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Taking stock 


Mao Zedong took part in educational work and indeed directed it himself. His 
educational doctrine was forged in the heat of the Chinese revolution and the 
construction of the nation, and accordingly bears their stamp. Equally, the doc- 
trine embodies the wisdom of other leaders and the people at large. The revolu- 
tion and socialist construction have great achievements to their credit, despite 
difficulties, errors and complications. The same is true of education. For in- 
stance, between 1957 and 1966, the first decade of building socialism in every 
field, the country’s leading authorities accumulated sound experience. This is one 
of the main features of their activity. 

However, serious mistakes were also made. The excesses of the ‘leftist’ 
deviation were reflected for a while in education by too rapid a pace of develop- 
ment. Intellectuals were criticized too harshly for holding certain scientific points 
of view. The ten-year ‘Cultural Revolution’ caused China to suffer extremely 
Serious reverses and losses. Mao Zedong made erroneous judgements on class 
contradictions and the class struggle in relation to education. Claiming that 
bourgeois intellectuals dominated education, he called for no effort to be spared 
in criticizing and unmasking the so-called ‘capitalist-roaders’ and other ‘promi- 
nent reactionaries’, and for classes to be stopped in order to make ‘revolution’, 
The result was that education was severely disrupted. 

Nevertheless, if we take stock of his life, it is clear that his contribution to 
the Chinese revolution and the construction of the country far outweighs his mis- 
takes. His merits should be pushed into the limelight and his faults kept in the 
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JOSÉ MARTI! 


(1853-95) 


Ricardo Nassif 


The life, work and thought of the Cuban educator José Martí may be viewed 
from many different angles. Our intention here is to present a profile of him as 
an educator and to outline his main educational ideas. The greatness of his style 
is revealed in everything that he produced, from the versos sencillos [simple 
verses] to the most impassioned of his revolutionary speeches, whereas his 
thoughts on education are scattered throughout his writings and emerge in the 
most unexpected places. However, their importance justifies examination, even 
though they are very often hidden away in his literary works or among his politi- 
cal ideas. 


The teacher 


Martí was a professional teacher only by accident, but it should be noted that his 
personality was so structured that what was incidental in him gave rise to the 
expression of permanent truths. 

Martí was influenced by great figures such as José de la Luz y Caballero, 
whom he did not know personally, and Rafael María Mendive, who sowed 
within him the seeds of a humanistic vocation which never ceased to grow and 
develop. 

José de la Luz had been the teacher of the generation that preceded Martí's 
and, as Martí himself admitted, taught him the fundamental lesson that ‘sitting 
down to produce books, which is not difficult, is impossible when one is con- 
sumed by worry and anxiety and there is no time for the most difficult task of 
all, which is to produce men’ (I, 854).? However, while de la Luz was a legendary 
figure, Mendive was for Marti a living example of a poet and teacher. 

Marti received his early schooling in a small district school in Havana, but 
made such rapid progress that when he reached the age of 10 his parents decided 
to send him to a larger school where he could study English and accountancy. 
However, his family’s means were so straitened that his father very soon decided 
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that ‘he already knew enough”, and took him away to work in the fields. At this 
point, one of his godparents insisted that he should be introduced to Mendive 
who, in 1865, had recently become principal of the Havana High School for 
Boys. In this school Mendive created such an atmosphere of poetry and learning 
that Martí felt that all his deepest longings in this respect were satisfied, while at 
the same time there was revealed to him “his own creative activity which became 
conscious of itself as a result of such fruitful contacts’. In this atmosphere, he not 
only responded with enthusiasm to the life of sentiment and spirit, but also acted 
on occasion as teacher, taking on responsibility for the school during the 
absences of the principal. 

With the assistance he received from Mendive he was able to complete the 
first two years of the secondary-school course, taking his leaving certificate at a 
later date in Spain, together with his university course. In Madrid he began his 
studies of law, philosophy and literature and, to eke out bis financial resources, 
gained his first experience as a private tutor to two children when he was barely 
18 years old. f 

From Madrid he went to Saragossa, where he obtained degrees in civil and 
canon law, philosophy and literature. From Saragossa he proceeded to Paris and 
then to England, before leaving for Mexico. It was in Mexico that he came into 
contact with the confrontation between romanticism and positivism; he attended 
the discussions held in 1875 in the Liceo Hidalgo, which provided a forum in 

which the ideas of the reformers Benito Juárez and Lerdo were aired. Martí took 
part in these discussions to outline some of the ideas he was to develop more 
fully at a later date. 

Martí was in Mexico until the end of 1876, when he moved to Guatemala 
as a teacher of literature and composition at the Central Teacher Training 
College, whose principal was his fellow-countryman Izaguirre. He also taught 
German, French, English and Italian literature at the university. Notwithstanding 
the success of this teaching experience, which was the most systematic he ever 
acquired, in December 1878 he returned to Havana, where he was granted tem- 
porary permission to teach at the Hernández y Plasencia College of primary and 
secondary education. At the same time he was working part-time in a lawyer's 
office. A year later his teaching permit was withdrawn and he was forced to take 
up a minor position in law. However, as an indefatigable conspirator on behalf of 
Cuban independence, he was imprisoned for a second time (the first occasion 
had been when he was barely more than 16 years old). Subsequently he sailed 

again for Spain, and thereafter Paris and, in 1880, New York. 

In 1881 he sought refuge in Venezuela where, soon after his arrival, the 
Colegio de Santo María employed him as a teacher of French language and lite- 
rature. Guillermo Tell Villegas allowed him the use of classrooms where he was 
surrounded by students who, in the words of Lisazo, 
by a kind of magic. However, this too was to come to an early end, since the 


President, Guzman Blanco, disapproved of this passionate Cuban who preached 
the doctrine of freedom so energetically. 


* felt themselves captivated 
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Returning once more to New York, he began to work actively for his coun- 
try's independence, displaying incredible energy and fighting spirit, which went 
hand in hand with boundless compassion. The result was the publication of La 
edad del oro [The Golden Age], ‘a monthly publication for the entertainment and 
instruction of the children of America’, as it was described on the cover of the 
first issue, which appeared in July 1889. Marti’s language did not lose its beauty, 
neither did it fall into puerility or sentimentality, when addressed to children. 
This is shown by charming biographical studies such as Tres héroes [Three 
Heroes] (San Martin, Bolivar and Hidalgo); poetical gems such as Dos milagros 
[Two Miracles]; stories, such as the story of the man recounted by the houses he 
has lived in; translations of stories, such as Meñique [The Little Finger] or El 
camarón encantado [The Bewitched Shrimp]; adaptations from the Iliad, and 
many other works. 

What was Marti trying to achieve with La edad de oro? He stated his inten- 
tion himself in indicating those for whom the publication was intended: 


so that American children may know how people used to live, and how they live now- 
adays, in America and in other countries; how many things are made, such as glass and 
iron, steam engines and suspension bridges and electric light; so that when a child sees a 
coloured stone he will know why the stone is coloured. . . . We shall tell them about 
everything which is done in factories, where things happen which are stranger and more 
interesting than the magic in fairy stories. These things are real magic, more marvellous 
than any. . . . We write for children because it is they who know how to love, because it is 
children who are the hope for the world (II, pp. 1207-08). 


La edad de oro ceased publication in October 1889. However, Martí's active feel- 
ing of compassion continued to find expression, and whereas previously children 
had been the object of his attention, it was now the turn of the poor. In New 
York, he became the driving force behind La Liga de la Instrucción [The League 
for Education] for Black workers, and he returned to teaching as a Spanish 
teacher at the Central High School. 

It was in this way, while continuing his struggle for Cuban freedom, that his 
life was spent during the agitated period from 1890 to 1895. Finally, on 
31 January 1895, he sailed from New York on a voyage from which he was never 
to return. Fighting for his country at the battle of Boca de Dos Ríos, he was killed 
on 19 May 1895. His death seems almost to have been a voluntary and creative 
act, such as he had always wished: “as a good man, with my face to the sun’. 

We have not attempted here to provide a full biography of the *Cuban 
apostle', merely to indicate the periods during his life when he was able to work 
systematically as a schoolmaster and teacher. To sum up, it is clear that he had 
no time for the sort of teaching which was enclosed in the four walls of a class- 
room. Latin America was his real classroom, in which he was the supreme 
teacher as a liberator of peoples, though there always existed deep within him 
the other teacher who emerged only from time to time. 
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His educational ideas 


Two factors help to explain the scant attention that has been paid to Martí's 
ideas.‘ In this first place — a characteristic which he shares with almost all those 
who helped to build Latin America — the thinker was overshadowed by the man 
of action, and it is hard when attempting to penetrate into the difficult terrain of 
purely intellectual matters not to be carried away by the charm of his humanity 
and poetry. The second factor is to be found in the interpretation of the term 
‘pedagogy’, based on the relationship now being established between education 
and life. Seen from this approach, unknown to the educational theories of the 
past, Marti’s personality and achievements form a whole, and everything he 
expressed in writing or in his political activity helps us to understand him as an 
educator and as an educational theorist. 

In fact, he wrote comparatively little on pedagogy, though too much for it 
to be possible to give an exhaustive analysis in a brief profile such as this. 


The idea of education 


Among the many definitions that Marti gave of education, we have chosen the 
following: 


Education . . . is a way of equipping people to acquire a comfortable and honest liveli- 
hood in the world in which they live, without thereby thwarting the sensitive, lofty and 
spiritual aspirations which represent the best part of the individual human being (II, 495); 


Education has an inescapable duty towards man . . . to adapt him to the age in which he 
lives, without turning him aside from the great and final objective of human life (IL, 497); 


To educate is to entrust man with the whole of human experience which has preceded 


him; it is to make each man a summary of the living world . . . to place him at the level of 
his times . . . to prepare him for life (IL, 507); 


To educate is to give man the keys to the world, which are independence and love, 
give him strength to journey on 
1965). 


and to 
his own, light of step, a spontaneous and free being (I, 


In the four concepts quoted above we find two ideas central to Martí's concept of 
education: education is a preparation of man for life, 
side; and education is the adaptation of man to his times. This may be inter- 
preted to mean that education represents for each individual the mastery of his 
autonomy and the development of his natural and spiritual self. 

Martí clearly distinguishes 
concerned with the feelings, 
also recognizes that there ca. 
“moral qualities increase in 


not forgetting his spiritual 


education from instruction. The former is 
while the latter is related to thought. However, he 
n be no good education without instruction, since 
value when they are enhanced by intellectual qual- 
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ities’ (I, 853). It is this distinction which helps us to understand the importance 
of education as an attempt to ‘entrust man with the whole of human achieve- 
ment’ and to ‘make each man a summary of the living world up to his own time’. 
Education, in the sense of a summing-up, is impossible unless it is accompanied 
by instruction; but by adapting man to his times and providing him with the 
capacity for freedom and culture, education fulfils no more than its basic task, 
namely the cultivation of all the human faculties as a whole. 

In Marti’s educational theory, none of the concepts summarized above has 
had greater impact than the idea that education should adapt man to his times. 
His statement that ‘the divorce which exists between the education given during 
a particular period and the period itself is simply criminal’ (IL, 507) in fact 
contains two meanings. One is direct and literal. Marti sees the period as the 
time in which it is given to us to live in common with all our contemporaries; 
this reveals the keen historical awareness that permeates all his educational 
thinking. Each period requires educational institutions and patterns that are 
suited to it, and this needs to be clearly stated with respect to higher education: 
‘For the New World we need a New University’ (IL, 507). 

The second meaning conveyed is more figurative and indirect, although as 
real as the literal meaning; its purport is to project the temporal plane on to the 
historical one in such a way that they merge into each other. The period is not 
only a ‘time’ but also an ‘environment’. Jn an article published in Patria (2 July 
1883), Marti says: 


The danger of educating children away from their homeland looms almost as large as the 
need for the children of ill-fated countries which are still struggling into existence to be 
educated abroad, where they may acquire the knowledge necessary for the full develop- 
ment of their emerging countries. ... The danger is great, because it is a mistake to grow 
orange trees and then transplant them to Norway, or to plant apple trees which are ex- 
pected ta bear fruit in Ecuador; a transplanted tree must be able to conserve its native sap 
so that when it returns to its native soil it may take root (I, 863). 


Referring to his reasons for publishing La edad de oro, he wrote to his Mexican 
correspondent, Manuel Mercado: 


The magazine is concerned with serious ideas, and as I have taken this upon myself . . . its 
aim must be to promote what I seek to promote, which is that our countries should be 
inhabited by people with original minds, brought up to be happy in the country in which 
they live and to live in harmony with it, not divorced from it like citizens in name only, or 
disdainful foreigners who regard their birth in this part of the world as a punishment 
(II, 1,201). 


This is not a xenophobic attitude, since few people have believed as firmly as 
Martí in solidarity between peoples. Nor is it arbitrary, because the natural 
development of man is itself conditioned by the atmosphere existing in a particu- 
lar society, for the reason that *the purpose of education is not to form an indivi- 
dual who is inexistent, either because he disdains or because he is unable to 
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adapt to the country in which he has to live; it is to prepare him to live a good 
and useful life there’ (I, 864). This means forming people in accordance with the 
ideal which Marti proclaims for Latin America: ‘people who are good, useful and 
free’ (I, 866). 

For Marti this raises three questions. How can you form goodness, except 
through love? How can people be made free, if they are not allowed to live in 


freedom? How can they made useful without a scientific knowledge of the forces 
of nature? 


Education as an act of creation 


Marti’s view of education as an act of love is illustrated throughout his own life 
and in the ideas he expressed on this subject. In his opinion, the act of education 
is a specific relationship between human beings nurtured by love. It was this 
belief which was behind his call for the establishment of a body of ‘missionary’ 
teachers who would be able to ‘launch a campaign of tenderness and knowledge’ 
(IL, 515), a body of itinerant teachers who would engage in dialogue, not pedan- 
tic schoolmasters. 

Even more specifically, education is a constant act of creation, and for 
Marti the main creative agent is the teacher. He expressed this poetically when 
recalling his stay in Guatemala: 


I had come some months before to a beautiful village; when I arrived I was poor, 1 knew 
no one and my spirits were low. Without affronting my self-respect or offending my pride, 
the sincere and generous people of that village gave shelter to me as a humble pilgrim: 
they made me their teacher, which was the same as making me a creator (Il, 205). 


Education and the child’s development 


While this was how Marti saw the act of education from the teacher’s viewpoint, 
he also saw it as a relationship whose opposite pole is the pupil. The four pub- 
lished issues of La edad de oro sufficiently indicate his thorough knowledge of 
the child’s mind, but in addition his writings contain a series of ideas on the deve- 
lopment of the child and of education. He held that education should not disturb 
the child’s development, and schools should be ‘places for the cultivation of rea- 
son’ where, through judicious guidance, children gradually learn to form their 
own ideas. 

The principle of individuality as a basic factor in education is precisely one 
of the key ideas in Marti’s educational thinking. In effect, he describes individu- 
ality as what European educationists at the beginning of the twentieth century 
were to call the ‘regulating element’ in education. He argued that ‘education is 
the road, but the child's character and individuality are the motive force’ 
(1, 1960). He thus came to formulate the general concept of self-education that 
‘education is the use of learning to guide one’s own powers’ (Il, 737); and to view 
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education in general — the reference to Rousseau is obvious — as ‘growth’ from 
within, which begins at birth and ends only with death (II, 1261). 


The social and political dimension of education 


José Marti also had a clear view of the social dimension of education as both a 
phenomenon and a process. This he expressed in his ideas on the sociology of 
education, which in themselves constitute principles for an educational policy. 


Of all the problems which are nowadays considered to be of paramount importance, only 
one is in fact so. It is of such tremendous importance that all the time and energy in the 
world would hardly be enough to solve it, namely the ignorance of the classes which have 
justice on their side (I, 737). 


These words provide us with the key to his socio-political thinking on education. 
While he himself expressed his thoughts in terms of action, love and creativity, 
nowadays we prefer to express it in more specifically sociological, political and 
democratic terms. 

With this in mind, Marti highlighted one of the ideas which characterized 
liberal democracy in Latin America during the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that of ‘popular education’. Almost all his socio-educational ideas take this 
kind of education as their starting-point for the progress of people, though it is 
defined in extremely wide terms: ‘Popular education does not mean only the edu- 
cation of the poorer classes; it means that all the classes of the nation, in other 
words the people, should be well educated’ (I, 853). In addition, such education 
is the only way of achieving democracy, since, to quote his own words: ‘An igno- 
rant man is on the way to becoming an animal, whereas an educated and respon- 
sible man is on the way to becoming God; and no one would hesitate between a 
people of gods and a people of animals’ (I, 854). Marti had boundless faith in 
education as the remedy for the ills of society, especially if its objective was to 
arouse people to an awareness of their solidarity (II, 510). 

Marti’s educational policy was never the vain dreams and ideals of a life- 
long exile excluded from any role in the government of his country. In his 
conception of educational policy, he attached overriding importance to the prin- 
ciples of ‘national education’, ‘freedom of education’ and ‘compulsory educa- 
tion’; though he significantly reversed the order of the last two concepts, giving 
priority to compulsory education over freedom of education on the grounds that 
he considered ‘the benéficial tyranny of the former to be worth more than the 
freedom of the latter’. 


Science education 


In an educated society, which for Marti is the same as ‘a free people’, people are 
educated for freedom, in the same way as the good man is formed by love. 
However, in addition to goodness and freedom, he required people to be useful. 
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To train them to this end, he proposed science education as paving the way for 
the development of the intelligence, as an instrument for individual autonomy 
and the keystone of the progress of peoples. 

Martí constantly emphasized the importance of science education, contrast- 
ing it with, or distinguishing it from, education which he called ‘classical’, ‘liter- 
ary’, ‘formal’ or ‘ornamental’. In this approach he revealed the influence of 
Herbert Spencer, though in Marti’s case it was broadened by a poetic love of 
nature. His naturalism was spiritualized, not biological or materialist; it was 
closer to Rousseau than to Spencer. 

Be that as it may, in his view education was not merely formal or rhetorical 
but based on the study of nature. This promoted social progress, because ‘to 
study the forces of nature and learn to control them is the most direct way of 
solving social problems’ (I, 1076). Science was the only path leading to nature, 
and it was essential to introduce science education ‘wherever new men are to 
emerge’ (I, 1829). 

Marti contrasts ‘scientific humanism’ with ‘classical humanism’, arguing 
that education based on the latter is out of date and only offers ‘ornament and 
elegance’ (II, 495-96). Commenting on the meeting of the principals of the 
Massachusetts schools in 1883, he noted that: 


Traditional education, based on Greek poems and Latin books, or on the histories of Livy 
or Suetonius, is now taking its last stand against a rising new type of education. This is 
now establishing itself as the legitimate expression of the impatience of men at last set free 
to learn and to act, who need to know about the creation and movement and progress of 
the earth which is theirs to cultivate, making it yield by their labours the means of univer- 
sal well-being and of their own sustenance (II, 496). 


To refute the argument in defence of the study of dead languages as providing 
mental exercise, he asks whether contemplation of *the admirable and harmoni- 
ous order of nature would not be more beneficial to the mind than that of the 
inversion of the normal order of words in a Latin sentence or the comparative 
study of Greek dialects’ (II, 496). 

The strange thing is that, in fact, Martí did not regard the study of Greek 
or Latin as useless; of those who argued that they were totally useless, he said 
that *they have savoured the delights of neither Greek nor Latin; neither the 
books of Homer which seem like the first forests on earth, with their huge 
trunks, nor the fragrance and delicacy of the epistles by the friend of Maecenas' 
(IL, 496). He nevertheless adduced powerful arguments against classical educa- 
tion. The first was that he wished Latin America to have not merely rhetoricians 
and aesthetes, but men capable of making the earth yield happiness for its 
peoples. The second was clearly of a political nature: he considered that these 
languages helped to form a caste system, and that to continue to teach them 
alone would be to encourage those who still maintained *the need to construct a 
barrier of an exclusive highly educated class against the universal assault of new 
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and vigorous currents of social thought which are carrying all before them’ 
(IL, 593). 

This profound belief in science education explains why Martí constantly 
demanded a radical reform of contemporary education. lt also explains his 
enthusiasm when he visited an engineering school in St Louis (in the United 
States), and when he wrote down the syllabus of the school of electrical engineer- 
ing; and when he learnt that Nicaragua, in celebration of an anniversary, was 
opening an Arts and Vocational Training School on the lines of those already 
existing in Guatemala, Honduras and Uruguay, and about to be opened in Chile 
and El Salvador (II, 507-10). It also explains the reforming zeal which he showed 
in his unflagging support for the establishment of agricultural schools (II, 501) 
actually located in the countryside; his insistence that each school should have a 
workshop adjoining it; his belief in the educational valie of manual work (I, 
1969; II, 510); his reference to the importance of physical education (II, 537); his 
aim of raising women to be a spiritualizing force in society by means of educa- 
tion (II, 500-01); his keen interest in the methods used in a Mexican school for 
the deaf and dumb (II, 814); his brief comparison of the old system of education 
with the new system he dreamt of: ‘At school we were beaten into learning by 
heart; but where we learned most was on the journey there through the snow’ 
(IL, 97). 

The question arises as to whether Marti’s pedagogy was strictly science- 
based. As regards the origin of his interest in science, we have already said that 
the importance he attributed to science education arose solely from his desire to 
make the peoples of Latin America useful and independent. However, the 
influence of Spencer is undeniable: Martí knew his work, and even left us an out- 
line of his thought (I, 952), ascribing to him a major role in the intellectual liber- 
ation of Latin America (IL, 101). Nevertheless, he did not accept his system as 
dogma, and rejected positivism on the grounds that it was “an immoral negation 
of being as something improvable and permanent” (II, 1777). Martí's positivism 
was in any case one which had been filtered through his own creative personality. 

Mention has also been made of Martí's pragmatism based on John Dewey's 
ideas. Saul Flores,’ who is one of the proponents of this theory, claims that there 
is no other way of explaining Martí's call for the replacement of 'rote learning in 
school’ by “practical learning’. However, in Martí's work there is no mention 
either of Dewey or of his predecessors Pierce and William James. In addition, 
although Dewey's ideas had already begun to circulate during the period when 
Martí was in New York (with interruptions, from 1880 to 1895), Martí's first 
important books (My Pedagogic Creed and The School and Society) appeared 
only in 1897 and 1900. 

More to the point is the opinion of Díaz Ortega who maintains that the 
United States and Europe provided Martí with the foundations of an educational 
culture which he was able to use to criticize and compare the educational policy 
of Latin America, while it was Latin America that gave him the setting in which 
he could see and experience the basic educational problems facing its peoples. In 
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addition, although there are similarities between Martí and Dewey, it is not going 
too far to assert that Marti’s educational ideas are imbued with a guiding prin- 
ciple reflecting what might be called ‘spiritual activism”.? Santovenia said that 
Marti is, above all, ‘the man who seeks harmony’, and his ability to find har- 
mony and take an overall view is also apparent in his educational approach: 
starting with what is useful in Latin American terms, it continues via the ideas of 
nature and freedom until it comes full circle to all that is spiritual in man. 

Marti’s educational thought encompassed the most advanced ideas of his 
time. Yet in the context of Latin American history, his thought anticipates the 
future, since it contains such modern principles as: (a) the use of national educa- 
tion as an instrument for achieving the autonomy of peoples; (b) science educa- 
tion and the critical outlook; (c) the relationship between education and work; 
and (d) the principle of active pupil participation as the basis of learning. Like 
other great Latin American educators of the period, with a host of great writers 
and political leaders, José Marti was a pioneer in education, blazing a trail along 
which we still have a considerable distance to travel. 


Notes 


1. This profile was first published in Prospects, Vol. 14, No. 2, 1984. 

2. In order to avoid making the notes too long, I have added after each quotation from 
Marti’s works, in parentheses, the volume and page number (e.g. I, 807) of his 
Obras completas [Complete Works], Havana, Edición del Centenario, Editorial Lex, 
1953, 2 vols. 

3. E Lisazo, Marti, el místico del deber [Martí, Spiritual Duty], Buenos Aires, Losada, 
1940. 

4. Saúl Flores (in ‘Marti educador” [The Educator Martí], Archivo José Martí (ed. by E 
Lisazo, Havana, Ministry of Education), Vol. 6, Nos. 1-4, January-December 1952) 
writes that it was Ernesto Morales, reviewing La edad de oro, who drew attention 
to Marti’s educational theory. Fernández de la Vega (‘Marti’, Archivo José Marti, 

op. cit., Vol. 4, No. 1, January-April 1943) shares Isidro Méndez’s opinion that 
Marti’s ideas make up ‘a complete programme of popular education’, However, 
most of those who have dealt with this subject agree that we know little of Marti as 
a pedagogue apart from such studies as that by Diego Ortega (‘Los valores educa- 
cionales en José Marti’ [Educational Values in José Martí], Archivo José Marti, op. 
cit., Vol. 5, No. 1, January-June 1950) or the brief articles by Saúl Flores or Cordero 
Amador (‘José Martí, educador” [José Martí, Educator], Archivo José Martí, op. cit., 
Vol. 4, No. 1, January-April 1943), Villalba and Villalba Sotillo (Martí y la educa- 
ción fundamental’ [Martí and Basic Education], Archivo José Martí, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
No. 3, January-June 1951). There are only scattered references in the various pub- 
lished biographies of Martí, although it is possible that more recent studies exist 
which we have not been able to consult. It shóuld be clearly understood that we are 
discussing Martí as a ‘theoretician’ of education, not Martí the ‘educator’, a subject 


that has been more amply dealt with, possibly because more easily accessible. 
5. Flores, op. cit. 
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6. “Humanismo y amor en José Martí” [Humanism and Love by José Martí), Archivo 
José Martí, op. cit., Vol. 5, January-June 1951. 

7. In the early 1980s, an interesting interpretation of Marti’s spirituality was put for- 
ward by Adalberto Ronda Varona in his article “La unidad de la teoría y la práctica: 
rasgo característico de la dialéctica en José Martí” [The Unity of Theory and 
Practice: Typical Features of José Martí's Dialectic], Revista cubana de ciencias 
sociales (Centro de Estudios Filosóficos de la Academia de Ciencias de 
Cuba/Universidad de la Habana), No. 1, 1983, pp. 50-64. 


Works by José Martí on education 


Prepared by Isabel Monal 


ANTHOLOGIES 


La cuestión agraría y la educación del campesino [The Agricultural Question and Peasant 
Education]. Havana, Editorial Lex, Biblioteca Popular Martiana, 1940. 

Educación [Education]. Havana, Oficina del Historiador de la Ciudad, 1961. 

Escritos sobre educación [Writings on Education]. Havana, Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 
1976. 

Ideario pedagógico [Educational Ideology]. Havana, Centro de Estudios Martianos, 
Editorial Pueblo y Educación, 1990. (Selected and introduced by Héctor 
Almendros.) 

José Marti: Precursor de la UNESCO [José Marti: Forerunner of UNESCO]. Havana, 
Comisión Nacional Cubana de la UNESCO, 1953. (Edited and introduced by Félix 
Lizaso.) 

On Education: Articles on Educational Theory and Pedagogy and Writings for Children 
from ‘The Age of Gold’. New York, Monthly Review Press, 1979. (Edited by 
E. Randall; introduction and notes by P. Foner.) 


JOURNAL ARTICLES 


Abono: La sangre es buen abono [Fertilizer: Blood is a Good Fertilizer]. La América (New 
York), 1883. (In Obras completas, Vol. 8, Havana, Editorial Nacional de Cuba, 
1963-65.) 

Aprender en las haciendas [Learning on the Estates]. La América (New York), 1883. (In 
ibid.) 

Cartas de Martí [Martí's Letters]. La Nación (Buenos Aires), 15 August 1883. (In ibid.) 

Cartas de Martí - Nueva York en otoño [Martí's Letters - Autumn in New York]. 
14 November 1886 (In ibid., Vol. 11.) 

Cartas de verano [Summer Letters]. La Nación (Buenos Aires), October 1890. (In ibid., 
Vol. 1). 

El colegio de Tomás Estrada Palma en el Central Valley [The School of Tomás Estrada 
Palma in the Central Valley]. Patria (New York), 2 July 1892 (In ibid., vol. 5). 
Educación científica [Scientific education]. La América (New York), September 1883. (In 

ibid., Vol. 8.) 

Escuela de Artes y Oficios [School of Arts and Crafts]. La América (New York), 
November 1883. (In ibid., Vol. 8.) 

Escuela de electricidad [School of Electricity]. La América (New York), November 1883. 
(In ibid.) 
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Escuela de mecánica [School of Mechanics]. La América (New York), September 1883. (In 
ibid.) 

Guatemala. Mexico City, Edición El Siglo XIX, 1978. (In ibid., Vol. 7.) 

Peter Cooper. La Nación (Buenos Aires), 3 June 1883. (In ibid., Vol. 13.) j 

El proyecto de instrucción pública [The Public Instruction Project]. Revista Universal 
(Mexico City), 6 October 1875. (In ibid., Vol. 6) 

Reforma esencial en el programa de universidades americanas. Estudio de las lenguas 
vivas. Gradual desentendimiento del estudio de las lenguas muertas [Essential 
Reforms in the Programme of American Universities. Study of Living Languages. 
Gradual Phasing Out of the Study of Dead Languages]. La América (New York), 
January 1884. (In ibid., Vol. 8.) 

Revolución en la enseñanza [Revolution in Teaching]. Anuario del Centro de Estudios 
martianos (Havana), No. 8, 1985, pp. 14-19. 


Works about José Marti’s educational ideas 


Prepared by Isabel Monal 


Acosta Medina, R. Algunas ideas de Marti y la pedagogia revolucionaria de hoy [Some of 
Marti’s Ideas and the Revolutionary Education of Today]. Estudios sobre José 
Marti. Havana, Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 1975. 

Armas Rodriguez, M. de. Raíces históricas de la combinación del estudio con el trabajo 
[Historial Roots of Combining Study with Work]. Educación (Havana), January- 
March 1985. 

Armas, R. de. José Marti: educación para el desarrollo [José Martí: Education for 
Development]. Santiago (Santiago de Cuba), No. 55, 1984. 

Beiro Gonzáles, L. Martí y la educación rural [Martí and Rural Education]. ANAP 
(Havana), No. 5, May 1982. 

Carbón Sierra, A. Martí y la enseñanza de las lenguas clásicas [Martí and the Teaching of 
Classical Languages]. In: Universidad de La Habana (Havana), No. 219, January- 
April 1983. 

Cosmo Baños, P. José Martí: educador revolucionario [José Martí: 
Educator]. Filatelia Cubana (Havana), January-April 1981, 

Chavez Rodriguez, J. A. Marti y la calidad de la educación [Martí and the Quality of 
Education]. Educación (Havana), April-June 1983. 

Deschamps Chapeaux, P. José Martí, maestro de obreros [José Martí: The Workers' 
Teacher]. Estudios sobre José Martí. Havana, Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 1975. 

Gallego Alfonso, E. Donde yo encuentro poesía mayor [Where I Find Major Poems]. 
Educación (Havana), April-June 1983. 

García Consuegra, M. Martí y la Escuela Nueva cubana [Martí and the New Cuban 

School]. Santa Clara, Colección Martiana, 1945, 
García Galló, G. J. José Martí y la educación [José Martí and Education]. Islas (Santa 


Revolutionary 


García Pers, D. José Martí y las cualidades de la personalidad del educador [José Martí 
and the Quality of the Educator's Personality]. Simientes (Havana), November- 
December 1983. , 

González López, N. La escuela y la universidad nuevas de Martí [Martí's New School and 
ee In: Universidad de la Habana (Havana), No. 225, September-December 


Gonzalez Negrón, N.; Brito Miralent, M.; Valdés Florat, 


M. Consideraciones en torno a 
Martí y a educación americana [Reflections 


on Martí and Education in the 
), No. 215, January-April 1983. 
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Hernández Pardo, H. Raíz martiana de nuestra pedagogía — Concepto revolucionario de 
la combinación: del estudio y el trabajo [Martís Roots in Our Education: 
Revolutionary Concepts of the Study/Work Combination]. Anuario del Centro de 
Estudios Martianos (Havana), No. 1, 1978. 

Jorge, E. Notas sobre la función de La Edad de Oro [Notes on the Purpose of The Golden 
Age]. In: Estudios sobre José Martí. Havana, Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 1975. 

Kirk, J. M. Reflections on the Educational Philosophy of José Martí and Its Application in 
Revolutionary Cuba. Proceedings of the Rocky Mountain Council om Latin 
American Studies Conference. 1978. 

Llánez Abeijón, M.; García, M.; Rodríguez Ruíz, M. Algunas condiciones acerca de la 
esencia, los principios, y los métodos de la educación y la instrucción en la obra 
martiana [Some Influences Affecting the Essence, the Principles and the Methods of 
Education and Instruction in Martí's Work]. Islas (Santa Clara), May-August 1978. 

Marino Plá, F Martí y sus ideas educacionales [Martí and His Educational Ideas]. 
Havana, 1954. 

Martí y la education [Martí and Education]. Havana, 1984. 

Masó Vásquez, C. Ideas de Martí sobre las universidades [Martí's Ideas on Universities]. 
Revista Mexicana de Sociología (Mexico City), May-August 1964. 

Olivares Sánchez, E. José Martí acerca de la educación [José Martí on Education]. 
Simientes (Havana), September-October 1978. 

Rodríguez, E.; Calero, M. José Martí: revolucionario y educador [José Martí: 
Revolutionary and Educator]. Cuadernos de educación (Havana), No. 56, June 
1978. 

Silva, J.; Marcos, M.; Díaz, A. Las concepciones martianas sobre la escuela y la educacion 
[Martís Ideas on School and Education]. Santiago (Santiago de Cuba), October 
1973. 
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MENCIUS 


(372-289 s.c.) 


Ge Zhengming 


Mencius (Mengzi), a thinker and educator of the Warring States period of 
Chinese history whose influence was extremely important, was a key proponent 
of Confucianism. All his life he revered Confucius (Kongzi). He is on record as 
saying ‘For as long as humanity has existed, no one has yet equalled Master. 
Kong’, and ‘My sole ambition is to follow the example of Master Kong’. 
Mencius developed Confucius' philosophical doctrine, elaborating a system re- 
lated to the school of thought known as subjective idealism. His theory of the 
natural goodness (xingshan) of human nature is based on the idea that the other 
cardinal virtues, benevolence (ren), righteousness (yi), respect for rites (li) and 
wisdom (zhi), are innate and should be cultivated by each and every person. The 
ruling feudal power saw him as the ‘Second Sage”, and from the end of the Song 
Dynasty, when the feudal political and economic system was on the decline, the 
Mencius (his collected writings) was raised to the rank of a “classic”, making it 
compulsory reading for the imperial civil service examinations or promotion. 
Mencius was regarded as the only orthodox perpetuator of Confucianism, 
second only to the “Supreme Sage” himself, and their two doctrines were com- 
bined under the joint designation “The way of Confucius and Mencius’ (Kong 
Meng zhi dao). In the sphere of education, Mencius took up Confucius' ideas 
and developed them, leaving a priceless legacy to posterity. He occupies an out- 
standing place in the history of education of ancient China 


His life and work as an educator 


Mencius, whose first name was Ke, was a native of Zou (a district in Shandong 
province which still bears the same name), in the land of Lu. He was born in 
372 B.C. and died in 289 B.C. at the age of 83. He was descended from Men Sun, 
a member of the nobility of the Lu kingdom. His father died young and his 
mother made great sacrifices to educate him, moving house on three occasions to 
offer her son a more propitious learning environment, and severing the thread on 
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the shuttle of her loom whenever Mencius neglected his lessons to make him 
understand the need to persevere. 

Mencius dedicated most of his life to teaching. On reaching adulthood, he 
spent more than twenty years travelling around the various kingdoms with his 
disciples to spread his political ideals. His reputation was such that ‘dozens of 
chariots and hundreds of people’ are said to have followed him. On one 
occasion, the chariots that escorted him and the dense crowd that thronged in his 
wake as he travelled from one vassal principality to another were far more 
magnificent than the processions that accompanied Confucius, and everywhere 
he was greeted with respect. In the twilight of his life, he returned to his home- 
land to divide his time between education and writing. “Transmitting the gifts 
received from Heaven’ was a great joy to him. He is deservedly regarded as one 
of the great figures of education of his time. 

In the last few years of his life, Mencius gathered pupils around him, put 
down his thoughts in writing and, with the help of Wan Zhang, Gong Sunchou 
and other disciples, compiled the anthology which bears his name and which 
relates his conversations with the feudal princes and his replies and arguments on 
various points of doctrine. As well as setting out Mencius’ educational work and 

ideas, this work conveys a striking picture of the intellectual ferment of the time. 


Historical background 


As already stated, Mencius’ thinking on education took shape and matured 
during the Warring States period (c. 770-221 B.c.). The periods known in China 
as the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods are considered to be times 
of great transformation, with the transition from slavery to feudalism. Economic 
and political changes had profound repercussions on ideas, culture and educa- 
tion. Culture ceased to be the preserve of slave-owners, knowledge spread to 
other sectors of society, an educated class emerged, private schools proliferated 
and different systems of thought were outlined. This new Situation was one in 
which ideas could be expressed with great freedom. Even though sharp distinc- 
tions between the various branches of knowledge were not drawn at the time, it 
was this period that witnessed the emergence, in embryonic form, of such disci- 
plines as philosophy, economics, political science, law, literature, aesthetics, his- 
tory, geography, the military arts, the educational sciences, 
mathematics, astronomy, agronomy, the manual arts, 
hydrology, engineering technology and medicine. It was a time of extraordinary 
development in the history of education of ancient China. Great impetus was 
given to social progress and the foundations of feudal culture and education were 
laid. It can be said that the whole education system of ancient China came into 


psychology, logic, 
physics, chemistry, biology, 
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The purpose of education 


Mencius held that the purpose of education was to cultivate good people who 
knew their station in society. He took up the concept of ren (humanity or bene- 
volence) so dear to Confucius, feeling that the unification of China called for vir- 
tuous leaders like the sovereigns of former times. He recommended that they 
govern with benevolence, punish as little as possible, refrain from levying excess- 
ively high taxes, and ensure that people were assigned five mu of land to live on 
and 100 mu to cultivate and that they ‘eat their fill in fat years and do not starve 
to death in lean years’. Thus would the ‘sovereign’ obtain the ‘Mandate of 
Heaven’. In order to reign, he must have the support of the people; in order to 
have the support of the people, he must win their hearts and make them happy. 
In Mencius’ eyes, benevolent government (renzheng) and virtuous administration 
(dezhi) went hand in hand, and sound administration itself came second to a 
good education. He therefore emphasized the fact that, in order to govern with 
benevolence, it was first necessary to provide a good education, the purpose of a 
good education being to win hearts. 

According to Mencius, the first essential was to make sure that old people 
lacked neither silk to clothe themselves nor meat to feed themselves, and that the 
people suffered neither hunger nor cold. Only then would schools be opened and 
the population educated. Only an education provided in such conditions could 
be considered sound. As to its purpose, it must be to ‘teach sons their duties 
towards their fathers and younger ones their duties to their elders’. That meant 
continual reference to the great principles of respect for one’s father and mother 
and obedience to one’s elder brothers and superiors, the explanation of these 
principles being the fundamental aim of education. That was the cornerstone of 
Mencius’ moral philosophy. 

During the Spring and Autumn period, ‘the degeneration of rites and the 
decadence of music’ had induced Confucius to endeavour to regulate relation- 
ships between human beings and to recommend that ‘each thing be given its own 
name and each person their own place’, according to the precept: ‘Let the prince 
behave as a prince, the minister as a minister, the father as a father and the son as 
a son’. Mencius also adopted this line of thinking and elaborated upon it. 

Mencius’ view of providing the people with enough to eat and to protect 
them from the cold, and urging them to open schools inculcating unremitting 
filial piety and love for one’s elder brothers was that of a champion of the ethical 
principles that must govern relationships between father and son, prince and 
minister, husband and wife, older and younger persons and friends amongst 
themselves. ‘When the people in power understand human relationships and 
have a sense of decorum, the common people will manifest their devotion’, he 
said. If the ruling class could abide by these principles, the internal contradictions 
within that class would be attenuated and the patriarchal system would be 
consolidated. If the common people did likewise, ‘crime and disorder’ would 
disappear. In other words, once the upper echelons of society observed the rules 
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of life in society and the common people lived together on good terms, harmony 
would naturally reign on earth. The objectives that Mencius assigned to educa- 
tion — inculcating filial piety and respect for one's elders, and teaching people to 
conduct themselves decently towards others — thus served his political aims. This 


Confucianist concept of education exerted a profound influence on Chinese feu- 
dal society. 


The function of education 


Mencius believed that education played an important role in social development. 
Its primary function was to develop the mind and strengthen the cardinal virtues 
— benevolence, righteousness, respect for rites and’ wisdom. He held that the 
human being was naturally good, that virtues were innate and simply needed cul- 
tivating. Whosoever cultivated them would become a good man, a sage or even a 
saint. He who debased himself and failed to cultivate his virtues or lost them 
could only become a scoundrel, a savage or even a creature indistinguishable 
from an animal. The original virtues could not be developed unless they were 
reinforced by the knowledge acquired through education. And yet education as 
Mencius conceived it was above all a matter of self-cultivation and self-improve- 
ment. One should first seek to preserve one’s good-heartedness, cultivate one’s 
good inclinations and learn to know oneself, and those who lost their natural 
goodness should try to recover it. Benevolence (ren) was a natural virtue of the 
human being, and righteousness (yi) the path to be followed. Anyone who de- 
parted from that way and ceased to progress or, dispossessed of their original 
goodness, was unable to win it back, was much to be pitied. A man who loses his 
chickens or his dog will go off in search of them, so why should he not do the 

same when he loses the sense of goodness? Learning serves no other purpose 

than to help people to retrieve the qualities they have lost. To Mencius' mind, the 

function of education was therefore to Preserve and develop a person’s good 

inclinations, to restore them to those who had lost them, and to fortify natural 
virtues. 

Mencius advocated self-improvement, ‘seeking within oneself’, self- 
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believed that virtue required fathers and elder sons to see to the education of 
their sons or younger brothers. Those who behaved badly had to be guided along 
the right path, and those lacking in talent had to be educated. That was a duty 
which a good father could not shirk. 


The theory of ‘natural goodness’ 


Mencius was part of the intellectual movement known as subjective idealism. He 
saw the human heart, human nature and ‘heaven’ as three indissociable elements. 
His thinking on education is thus derived from his ‘doctrine of natural goodness’ 
(Xingshanlun). During the Warring States period, socio-economic development 
and increasing friction between the classes offered a breeding-ground for a 
variety of intellectual movements and inspired philosophers to speculate on 
human nature, and on the relationship between human nature and the outside 
world, in an attempt to resolve the social problems of their times. The question 
of human nature was thus one of the main bones of contention in discussions 
between rival schools of thought. Some maintained that human beings were by 
nature neither good nor bad, others that certain individuals were intrinsically 
bad or, by nature, equally inclined to good and evil; some held that human 
beings were naturally evil and others that they were naturally good. Mencius’ 
view was that man was predisposed to good, and if some individuals wandered 
from the right path and turned to evil, it was because external influences had 
‘perverted their hearts’. This theory of the natural goodness of human nature was 
based on feelings, knowledge and rites, which are in fact acquired and not 
innate. Mencius thus posited the values of feudal society as pre-conditions for all 
experience. That led him to say: ‘the saint is of the same substance as I’; like 
anyone else, he enjoys tasty dishes, pretty melodies and beautiful colours. 

Mencius believed that the living environment of the legendary sovereign 
Shun differed little from that of the savage living in the mountains. That the 
sovereign had become a paragon of virtue was due to his determination to 
improve himself. If the savage remained a savage it was because he lived in a per- 
nicious environment and did not seek to improve himself, with the result that his 
natural goodness had wasted away. Those who, living in an unpropitious en- 
vironment, ‘had no self-respect and were filled with self-doubt’, whose ‘words 
were disrespectful and unjust’, who let their natural goodness (shanduan) wither 
away and took a path that led them away from goodness, who breached the 
rules of correct moral conduct and disrupted the order established by the feudal 
rulers were pronounced by Mencius to be ‘not human beings’, to have lost their 
humanity and become animals. Such was the substance of Mencius’ ‘doctrine of 
natural goodness’, the theoretical basis for his concept of education. 
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Mencius” concept of moral education 


THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Mencius considered that character is something innate in every human being. 
Nature, heaven (tian) and human beings form a whole. The moral categories of 
‘heaven’ are engraved on human nature, the rules that govern heaven are rooted 
in human morality and the human heart abounds in natural virtues. The ‘human 
heart’ and the ‘heart of heaven’ (tianxin) are correlated. Wealth or poverty are 
conferred on us by heavenly command and beyond our control. What we must 
do, however, is ‘seek within ourselves’, trying to develop and bring out the tend- 
encies towards goodness over which we have some control. It is clear that 
Mencius’ ideas on moral education are closely linked with subjective idealism. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND CONTENT OF MORAL EDUCATION 


Preserving one’s natural goodness and controlling one’s desires. Mencius thought 
that the best way of developing one’s good tendencies was to resist domination 
by material desires. Those who have few desires will lose little, if any, of their 
natural goodness. Conversely, those who are racked with desires may preserve 


some good traits but only very few. Mencius thus argued against cherishing 
excessive desires for material things. 


Seeking within oneself. Mencius saw this as an important means of moral self- 
improvement: if I treat someone with love and he remains aloof, I must ask 
myself whether I am being generous enough; if someone is placed under my 
authority but does not obey me, I must ask myself/if I am acting as wisely as I 
should; if I show consideration to someone but he does not reciprocate, I must 


ask myself if I am being sufficiently respectful. In short, whenever my conduct 


does not produce the expected results, I must seek the reasons for this within 
myself. 


Repenting and mending one's ways. Mencius thought that those who refuse to 
recognize their material desires and lose the virtue of repentance are liable to 
commit reprehensible acts. These who act wrongly but are ashamed of them- 
selves can recover their Propensity for goodness. One must endeavour to correct 
any errors one has committed and always take the merits of others as a model, 
trying to better oneself and join others in seeking goodness. 


Seeking to recover lost qualities, preserving the benefits of the “night air' (yegi). 
Mencius saw regaining a pure heart as on 
ment. It meant controlling one’s desires, 
and correcting one’s faults. This is wh 
Preserving the benefits of the 
natural goodness, 
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Developing the natural nobility of the soul (baoran zhi qi). Human beings must 
show strength of character and not go about their business half-heartedly and 
apathetically. They must display energy (4i) and not give way to despondency. In 
moral terms, they must possess the noble-mindedness that makes it possible to 
combat evil with justice. 


Strengthening one’s resolve. This concept was crucial to Mencius’ idea of moral 
education. The hardships and misfortunes by which all are confronted in the 
course of a lifetime are conducive to meditation on the vicissitudes of fate, and 
this is how one acquires the wisdom (debui) and thirst for knowledge (giuzhi) 
that will enable one to understand the world and improve one's ability to cope 
with it. The human being must have passed a thousand tests before being truly 
seasoned. 


Teaching methods 


Mencius gave a great deal of thought to teaching methods and learned from his 

own great experience in this field. These are some of his precepts: 

Know to whom you are talking and adapt your teaching to each individual's 
aptitudes, adopting a lively and flexible approach that can be varied, 
according to the pupil. 

Lay down strict criteria and encourage personal initiative, setting the aims and 
then leaving pupils to practise and learn their lessons by themselves. 

Say profound things simply, speak knowledgeably and in great detail, teaching 
pupils what they do not know on the basis of what they do know. Use 
simple words to explain complex ideas and make sure that your own know- 
ledge is extensive, so that you are able to give detailed explanations. 

Base your arguments on analogy and use comparisons to explain things; illus- 
trate the most complex concepts with common examples taken from every- 
day life. Mencius himself often used analogy to support his arguments and 
simple images to clarify obscure points. Likewise, he often used easily 
understandable comparisons to reply to questions or to solve problems. 

With regard to the learning process, Mencius made the following recommenda- 

tions: 

Consolidate the skills you have acquired by individual work, seek a deeper 
understanding of what you have learned and let it become so deeply rooted 
in your mind that you have a perfect command of it. 

Progress step by step. Mencius regarded learning as a natural process. Progress 
should be slow but sure, taking care not to advance too quickly only to fall 
back subsequently. 

Work unremittingly. Pupils must persevere and be determined; they must acquire 
confidence, not losing heart at the first obstacle and above all not taking the 
easy way out. 
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Pupils must throw themselves whole-heartedly into their work, devoting to it all 
their time and energy. 


The influence of Confucius 


Mencius was “the pupil of a disciple of Zi Si”, whose real name was Kongzi; a 
grandson of Confucius, he had himself studied under the master's star pupil, 
Zengzi. Zengzi had passed Confucius’ teachings on to Zi Si, whose disciple had 
in turn passed them on to Mencius. Thus, some 150 years after the death of 
Confucius, Mencius began to propagate his own ideas. Like him, he cited the 
ancient sovereigns Yao and Shun as examples and developed the master’s theories 
about the need for virtuous administration (dezhi) and benevolent government 
(renzheng), which were, he held, essential in securing the support of the people. 
He considered that people endowed with wealth and a certain level of income 
also had to display moral qualities and observe certain rules of conduct, failing 
which anarchy and disorder would ensue. The idea that the country must be 
administered honestly, that the population must be educated and, first and fore- 
most, that the common people who were to be educated must not be exposed to 
either hunger or cold is one of the keys to Mencius' concept of education. 

Confucius said: ‘He who possesses knowledge at birth is a superior being.’ 
Only the saint, he thought, possessed inborn knowledge, which was why he 
urged the acquisition of knowledge through study. Mencius, for his part, believed 
that everyone on earth was intuitively endowed with a sense of what is good and 
he therefore saw all human beings as possessing inborn knowledge. That is why 
he urged them rather to ‘seek within themselves’, 

From as early as the Spring and Autumn period of Chinese history, 
Confucius set about regulating social relations by advocating that ‘each thing 
should be given its own name’ and each person ‘his own place’. In the Warring 
States period, Mencius took up this idea and elaborated upon it, urging educa- 
tors to understand and respect the moral principles that must govern feudal 
society and relations between nobles and serfs, rich and poor, men and women, 
young people and old, and friends among themselves. In other words, Mencius’ 
‘accomplishing one’s duty at the risk of one’s life’ (shesheng guyi) echoed 
Confucius’ ‘sacrificing one’s life through humanity’ (shashen chengren). 

When Mencius recommended that teaching methods should vary according 
to the different categories of pupils, he was also drawing upon Confucius’ pre- 
cept that teaching should be tailored to the aptitudes of each pupil. Where 
Mencius advised people to correct their mistakes and mend their ways, 
Confucius had already said: ‘Anyone who has committed a fault must not be 
afraid to correct it.’ It is thus clear that Confucius played an important part in 
the formation of Mencius’ views on education. These ideas all exerted a 
considerable influence in the sphere of moral education. 
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Mencius' role and influence 


Mencius was a great educator of the Warring States period, and his influence was 
extremely important. His thinking, like that of Confucius, had a fairly substan- 
tial impact outside China, and his position in the history of education in ancient 
China itself is outstanding. Some aspects of his work still influence the teaching 
methods used in China today, and some of his educational principles continue to 
inspire us. For two millennia, his appeal to ‘cultivate the nobility of the soul” has 
met with an extraordinary response, giving many people the courage to be true 
to their convictions or even to sacrifice themselves for them. His advice that 
people should strengthen themselves by putting themselves to the test and should 
make good use of their talents is also extremely useful.’ Many people of goodwill, 
ardent patriots with the interests of the people at heart, have been inspired by his 
call to *accomplish one's duty, at the risk of one's life'. He advocated a number of 
extremely sound educational approaches, such as setting strict criteria and 
encouraging personal initiative, which bore fruit in the rigorous standards of 
Chinese education after him. He excelled at expressing abstract, complex ideas 
clearly, in just a few words, using vivid, precise metaphors. His advice was to put 
one's whole heart and determination into one's study and to devote all one's 
attention to it. This scientific principle that Mencius drew from his practical 
experience of teaching 2,000 years ago is still observed to this day. When he said 
that teachers should love their work, take good care of their pupils, and set them 
an example, possess a vast store of knowledge and add to it constantly, he was 
stating precepts that have made a major contribution to the Chinese nation's 
efforts in the field of education. 

His recommendations to students — to consolidate what one has learned 
through individual study, aim to make steady progress, work without respite and 
put one's whole heart into one's study — together with his advice to teachers — to 
adapt teaching to suit each person's aptitudes, set strict criteria, encourage per- 
sonal initiative, express profound ideas in simple terms, and explain with the 
help of comparisons — combine to form a coherent system. This approach to tea- 
ching continues to exercise a profound influence in China and is still relevant 
today. 

Just as Confucius is being rediscovered and his work subjected to fresh criti- 
cal appraisal, so Chinese educators are continuing to sound the depths of 
Mencius' doctrine. Many positive elements of his educational theory have found 
practical application in the classroom, even though historical circumstances have 
changed beyond recognition. The educational tradition of which Confucius and 
Mencius are the two great pillars is thus being perpetuated in China and in the 
rest of eastern Asia, with discernment and along new lines, as part of the 
modernization process now under way. 
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MISKAWAYH 


(a.D. 932-1030/a.u. 320-421) 


Nadia Gamal al-Din 


The tenth century A.D. (fourth century A.H.) is regarded as one of the most 
brilliant periods of Islamic civilization; during this time Muslims reached the 
peak of their intellectual maturity and progress in ideas. Indeed, a number of his- 
torians have seen it as the “Golden Age” of this outstanding civilization.! It was in 
this century that Abu “Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub Miskawayh (also 
known as Ibn Miskawayh) was born. It is now established that his name was 
actually Miskawayh, yet we find a number of his works, especially those not 
written by but in fact attributed to him, where the name on the cover is Ibn 
Miskawayh. Those few works which are actually written by him bear the correct 
name, Miskawayh; and that is how he is referred to by his contemporaries and 
the intellectuals and writers who worked with him.? 

Miskawayh lived in the fourth century A.H., yet his very productive life 
extended for around twenty years into the fifth century, as is indicated by the 
date of his death. So he spent the whole of his life within the period of the 
Abbasid Empire, the rule of which extended from A.D. 750 to 1258 (A.H. 132 to 
656). 

This period is well known as a time when Muslim intellectuals were 
concentrating on translating the sciences from other languages, and it also stimu- 
lated a flourish of writing in Arabic, once the translation process had yielded its 
results. Many Muslims excelled in the branches of learning known at that time. 
As a result of the many books translated into Arabic, the various enterprises in 
different fields, and the spread of the use of paper, the caliphs turned their atten- 
tion to the establishment of what were known as Dar al-'ilm or Dar al-hikma 
(Houses of Learning or of Wisdom) in Baghdad, Cairo, Córdoba and in other 
places in the Islamic world. These operated somewhat like public libraries, since 
they were well provided to satisfy the needs of general readers and specialists. 
Stationers’ shops also appeared selling books or renting them out to readers; and 
there was increased competition among the caliphs, viziers, learned men and 
others to acquire books and to establish their own private libraries in their resi- 
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dencies. They gathered people together for learned discussions on the content of 
these books, in what today might resemble seminars or study circles. 

Miskawayh himself worked as a librarian for the collections of a number of 
viziers (ministers) of the Buwayhids during the Abbasid rule. This work must 
have brought him into contact with the culture of his age, so varied in its sources 
and types, such that he was able to learn for himself and to make a thorough 
study of various branches of science and human knowledge. 

Although Miskawayh was born to Muslim parents in Rayy, in Persia, he 
travelled to Baghdad, where he studied and worked, and was well known there 
for a time. Then he returned to live in Isfahan, in Persia, for a period of time and 
it was here that he died and was buried — according to the most reliable account 
- after a life of nearly 100 years. 

Miskawayh is one of the outstanding personalities in the history of philo- 
sophical thought among the Muslims. His fame did not come about as a result of 
his involvement with teaching or with writing on education, but arose uniquely 
from his work in philosophy. 

Miskawayh was attracted to Greek philosophy, the books of which were 
then available in a variety of Arabic translations. However, he did not stop at 
logic and theology, as did preceding Muslim philosophers such as al-Farabi, 
considered among Muslims as the ‘Second Teacher’ after Aristotle, the ‘First 
Teacher’. Rather, he concentrated on dealing with matters neglected by most of 
his predecessors or contemporaries among the philosophers. He differed from 
them in his concern for ethics more than most other studies of traditional philo- 
sophy at that time. Hence he was named by some the ‘Third Teacher’, since he 
was considered the first ethical thinker among the Muslims. 

If Miskawayh was most famous in the field of ethics, like others among the 
foremost Muslim intellectuals he was very much attracted to the philosophy of 
the famous Greeks such as Plato and Aristotle, whose books, translated into 
Arabic, exerted their special fascination on those who were devoted to philo- 
sophy.* 

Perhaps the influence of Plato and Aristotle on Miskawayh is shown most 
clearly in his book Tabdbib al-akblaq wa-tathir ala'raq (Refinement of 
Character and Purification of Dispositions]. He did not confine himself to the 
works of the most well-known Greek philosophers, but studied others and re- 
ferred to them also in his various works. These included Porphyrius, Pythagoras, 
Galen, Alexander of Aphrodisias and particularly Bryson. From the latter, 
Miskawayh took most of what he wrote in connection with the education of 
young boys, although Bryson was not well known, as will be discussed later. 

Miskawáyh is very clearly distinguished from others who worked in science 
and philosophy within Islamic civilization by the fact that he indicated clearly 
and distinctly the sources on which he drew; something which proves his scien- 
tific reliability and also emphasizes his patent admiration for the branches of 
learning which he studied, which were well known and widespread throughout 
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the Islamic community. He had no hesitation in rewriting them in his own 
language, Arabic. 

Just as he was influenced by the Greek philosophers, so he was by his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries among the Muslim philosophers and scholars. 
Some of them he referred to specifically in his writings, such as al-Kindi or al- 
Farabi, while with others he was content merely to mention their ideas. 

Perhaps one of the most important conclusions to be drawn from 
Miskawayh acknowledging his great admiration for the Greek philosophy he 
was familiar with is that he did not aim for a reconciliation between religion and 
philosophy, as other previous Muslim philosophers had done. Nor did he 
attempt to combine them, as was done by the Brethren of Purity, for example; 
but the opinions he set forth remained Greek in nature, and were usually attrib- 
uted to their original exponents.! 

Miskawayh's scientific output was not restricted precisely to the field of 
philosophy and ethics. He made a distinguished contribution to history; he also 
busied himself with chemistry, and was concerned with literature and other sub- 
jects. This emphasizes the multiple facets of his culture, making him a mirror for 
his age. He is distinguished by the many sources of his culture and the encyclope- 
dic nature of his writings.” 

Miskawayh said himself in his book Tahdhib al-akblaq [Treatise on Ethics] 
for example, that it is a book composed “for the lovers of philosophy in particu- 
lar, and it is not for the general public”.* This indicates how much he was influen- 
ced by the culture coming to the Islamic nation. It may also be that it distanced 
him to some extent from the Islamic tendency, which did not recognize particu- 
larity in the field of learning, because the specialization of the élite in rational 
sciences was merely a Greek idea, as is well known. 


Ethics and education 


Tahdhib al-akblaq is considered Miskawayh's most famous book. We shall exa- 
mine its contents at some length in order to present Miskawayh’s remarks on the 
education of young boys. The work contains, in general, the majority of ideas 
which he introduced in this subject, although he also intended to acquaint the 
reader with the way to reach supreme happiness. Maybe this tendency of his can 
be considered an effective translation, or a practical application, of the views he 
embraced, such as ‘seeing comes before action’,’ i.e. knowledge precedes action. 
If the reader is familiar with moral happiness, and is influenced by the contents 
of the book, all subsequent actions will be admirable, according to this view. 
Hence it can be proposed that Miskawayh’s book prepares the way to reach 
supreme happiness for anyone examining its contents. It is not possible to separ- 
ate the learners’ personality and character from the science they are learning, and 
the purpose for which they are striving to learn it.'° 

The second magala (section) of the seven in the book discusses character, 
humanity and the method of training young men and boys. This is preceded in 
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the first magala by a discussion of the soul and its virtues. These two sections 
amount to a general introduction necessary because of the prevailing opinion in 
Miskawayh’s day when psychological studies took precedence over any other 
philosophical subject. There was an obligatory introduction to every philosophi- 
cal study. 

‘Moral happiness’ was the state enabling the human being to live happily, in 
accordance with the requirements of virtue. Thus it was personal happiness that 
human beings could reach through intellectual effort, striving to acquire the 
sciences which would make their thoughts inclusive of all areas and existing 
beings, and make them free from material desires so as to reach the degree of 
wisdom enabling them to grasp human perfection. The knowledgeable one who 
reaches this degree of supreme happiness was, in Miskawayh’s opinion, ‘the com- 
pletely happy one’, and the pleasure attained was an intellectual pleasure." 

Miskawayh mentioned supreme happiness in the third maqala of Tabdbib 
al-akhlaq, and gave a detailed account of it in order to attract the attention of 
those who were unaware of it so that they would be motivated by the desire to 

reach it.!? 

After this, Miskawayh set out to clarify the various kinds of happiness and 
their virtues. He cited a number of conditions for their realization, some internal 
and some external. Among the internal conditions influencing the rational state 
of human beings and their moral direction towards good or bad are the state of 
their own bodies, in other words the enjoyment of good health and a moderate 
temperament. Other conditions are external to the human body. and help people 
to rise above shortcomings, and to appreciate good in others, including friends, 
children and wealth. Love of others and affection towards them can play a part 
in the progress and upward movement of all people. It is the sphere for fulfilling 
the different virtues. In addition, there is the surrounding environment, inasmuch 
as human society is one of the basic conditions for reaching supreme happiness. 
Human beings can only achieve perfection if it is affirmed through social life. 

As a result of living together and being in contact with each other, human 
beings’ experience is enriched and virtues are rooted in their soul simply by 
putting these virtues into practice. 

The importance of transactions with other people, as Miskawayh said, 
relates to the fact that certain virtues are only evident in the company of and in 
dealings and interaction with others, such as integrity, courage and generosity. If 
a person did not live in this human milieu, these virtues would not be apparent, 
and the individual would be like a frozen or dead person. Miskawayh repeats in 
several places that this is the reason why wise men have stated that human beings 
are social by nature, meaning that they need a community containing many 
people to achieve complete happiness. This being so, it is easy to refer the idea 
back to its original source, since Aristotle presented it in Nicomachean Ethics." 

Beyond all this, the basic conditions for achieving happiness are psychologi- 
cal; this is because training the soul, purifying it, teaching it, making it profit 
from general and particular experiences, are all centred on people's will and their 
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ability to raise their inclinations, so as to attain the degree of happiness appro- 
priate for them. 

The sixth magala, entitled ‘Medicine for Souls’, clarifies the need for human 
beings:to be aware of their own defects. The seventh, entitled ‘Restoring Health 
to the Soul’, clarifies the method of treating sickness of the soul. In this magala, 
Miskawayh does not distinguish between evil and sickness. He lists: rashness, 
cowardice, pride, boasting, frivolity, arrogance, scorn, treachery, accepting injus- 
tice and fear. Miskawayh was concerned with fear of death, also grief. He con- 
sidered that it is not difficult for the rational person who desires to free the soul 
from its pains and save it from danger to examine these shortcomings and treat 
them so as to be set free from them. This must be by God-giyen success and by 
personal striving; both are required, one complementing the other.'* 

This may serve to explain that, for Miskawayh, ethics were very closely 
bound up with the objective of the individual’s education. He continually stressed 
that it is not possible to distinguish between the learner’s personality and charac- 
ter, on the one hand, and, on the other, the science one learns and the aim and 
objective for which one is striving to learn it. This is what he stressed very clearly 
in the introduction to his book: 


Our aim in this book is that we should acquire for our souls a character, whereby we shall 
give rise to deeds which are all fine and good, yet will be easy for us, with no trouble or 
hardship. This will be by craft and educational organization, and the way here is that we 
should firstly know our own souls, what they are, and what kind of thing they are, and 
for what reason they were created within us — I mean, their perfection and their aim — and 
what are their faculties and abilities, which, if we use them as is needful, will bring us to 
this high rank; and what are the things holding us back from it, and what will purify them 
so they prosper, and what will come upon them so that they fail." 


As a philosophical study, ethics is considered a practical philosophy, which 
strives to decide what should be; it does not lead to philosophical reflection as a 
final aim, but rather is used in practical life. Miskawayh himself emphasized this 
by looking at philosophy and its divisions, for he saw that it is divided into two 
parts: a theoretical part and a practical part, each complementing the other.'® 

It should be pointed out here that when Miskawayh set out to address the 
training of young boys, he only approached this subject as a part of his serious 
intellectual concern with the final objective to which the individual is heading, or 
should be heading; his moral philosophy, asta whole, prevails upon the human 
being to achieve supreme happiness, for there is no paradise or hell, no reward or 
punishment, since he distinguishes, with deference, between philosophy and 
religion. He considers that religion retains human beings in a state of childhood 
and adolescence, where the faculty of the intellect is weak, while philosophy and 
supreme happiness bring them to youth and manhood, where the intellect is 
mature and they know how to employ it to reach the highest virtues and most 
perfect aims." 
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The foregoing clarifies, to a great extent, how Miskawayh remained one of 
the Muslim thinkers most devoted to Greek philosophy, for he distinguished be- 
tween reason and faith, or between philosophy and religion. Supreme happiness 
is a human happiness, one which is neither imposed nor withheld by anything 
outside the scope of people’s will, and issuing from an intellect greater and stron- 
ger than their own.!* 

Miskawayh’s discussion of the training of young men and boys is placed 
within this framework, and his viewpoint on the matter of training must be 
understood according to the age-group he is addressing. 


The training of young men and boys 


In his writings, Miskawayh did not use the word ‘education’ (tarbiya) since it 
was not a word widely used in his day with the technical meaning it has today. It 
should also be borne in mind that the word ‘education’ was only quite recently 
acquired its modern meaning in European languages. The tendency here has been 
to use the very same word which Miskawayh used in his writings, ‘training’ 
(ta'dib) so as not to impose on it more significance than was actually intended, 
and in order to present his thoughts in connection with this important human 
process without encroaching on his meaning.!? The opinion here is that reading 
the text in accordance with the language of his age, and the meanings which the 
writer himself intended to express, is more precise and respects scientific inte- 
grity. 

It is also useful to point out that the word “teaching? (taʻlim) was the word 
in widest circulation and most used in 


as they nurtured 
(rabba) me when young’ (17:24). This being so, education indicates a task of an 


obligatory nature, which is undertaken by adults, particularly parents, for the 
benefit of the young.?? If So, it can be said that the meaning of training primarily 
indicates the effort expended and directed by adults to impart to the young desir- 
able knowledge, morality, customs and behaviour, to prepare them in the manner 
that makes them the acceptable human model wi 
Muslim community of that time. 


Miskawayh also intended to discuss ‘refinement of character’ and the way 
of realizing this. His reflections were based on what was said by Aristotle in his 
Ethics, as well as in his Discourses: evil may be transmitted 
even to the best People, but not in all circu 
ings, training and the adoption of good 


thin their society, namely, the 


through training, 
mstances. He saw that repeated warn- 
and virtuous Policies must have some 
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sort of influence among different kinds of people; there are some who accept 
training and rapidly acquire virtue, and others who approach it slowly.?! 

Miskawayh ended this discussion by explaining his view that every person 
can be changed; he indicated this possiblity with young men and boys, and, 
indeed, the necessity of training them. Miskawayh did not confine himself to 
Aristotle's view, but deduces it also from the reliable laws which are the way God 
deals with His creation. 

So Miskawayh held that what boys have been accustomed to since child- 
hood will influence them when they grow up; hence, he resorted to discussing the 
training of young boys, to which subject he devoted some pages of his book. He 
made use of one of the well-known books easily available in the academic en- 
vironment of the day, and indicated it without ambiguity. Thus in the second 
maqala of Tabdbib al-akblaq there is very clearly the following heading: “Section 
on Training Young Men and Boys; Ideas Taken from the Book of Brusun' (i.e. 
Bryson). 

Certain orientalists came across some copies of this book, including a copy 
in the Egyptian National Library bearing the title Kitab Brisis fi tadbir al-rajul li- 
manzilibi [The Book of Brisis on Domestic Economy]. However, the name was 
also written on an inside page of the book as 'Brusun': which the German 
Orientalist Paul Kraus identified as Bryson.”* 

Whatever the opinion, this book or manuscript turned Miskawayh's atten- 
tion to dealing with methods of domestic economy through the discussion of 
four points: money, servants, women and childrén. 

Miskawayh borrowed from this Greek author only what he had to say 
about children, in order to emphasize what he himself had already indicated, and 
in many places it is almost a literal transmission. However, he sometimes added 
certain personal experiences and observations from his own life.?* It is useful to 
extract from this discussion some detail on the aims of training. 


The aims of training young boys 


Miskawayh trusted in the possibility of refining and purifying morals from the 
evils and wickedness they had acquired. To this end we see him determining ‘that 
the art of character formation, which is concerned with the betterment of the 
actions of the individual as human, is the most excellent of the arts" 25 

This trust was emphasized by the fact that in many places in his book he 
considered that his remarks about young boys were equally applicable to 
adults.?4 It is not easy for adults to change the character with which they have 
grown up and been nurtured — except under special circumstances; unless, 
indeed, they themselves grasp the extent to which their morals are corrupt, and 
undertake to change them. 

This sort of person it is hoped will abstain from (evil) morals gradually and 
have recourse to the exemplary way by repentance and by following the example 
of the good and the wise through the pursuit of philosophy.” 
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The reason behind his emphasis on the possibility of refining character and 
purifying souls, and freeing the self from evil habits and the like, stemmed from 
his opinion that people are either good by nature or good by reason of law and 
learning.?* Despite this, people differ in receptivity to training and their degree of 
virtuous morality and admirable behaviour.?? They do not all belong to one 
single rank and, if they differ, then this difference and disparity between them, 
which is broad beyond reckoning, merits the greatest attention with regard to the 
training and accustoming of young men to approved activities. Neglect of train- 
ing will cause all human beings to remain the way they were during childhood. 
Put another way, Miskawayh considered human beings to be in constant need of 
adapting the way they were brought up and had become accustomed to during 
childhood, and also what suits theni naturally. If they do not do this, they will 
become wretched, and their link with God is severed. This wretchedness will be 
confirmed if they do not rid themselves of four characteristics: (a) laziness, idle- 

ness and wasting their lives without work, with no human benefit; (b) stupidity 
and ignorance, caused by failure to be curious and acquaint the soul with the - 
teachings spoken by wise men; (c) insolence, which results from neglect of the 
soul when it unrestrainedly pursues desires and seeks to commit sins and evil 
deeds; and (d) preoccupations which arise from persistence in ugly deeds.30 

For each one of these kinds of wretchedness or delinquency there is a treat- 
ment with which intelligent people can heal themselves, if they attempt to do so. 
The manners mentioned by Miskawayh to train young men and boys can bring 
about benefits which reflect on the person so trained. 

From another angle, training (or education) can be regarded as realizing 
specified aims, either from the viewpoint of the one who assumes responsibility 
for it, or of the one subjected to it. To clarify this, we can present Miskawayh’s 
own explanations and extract from them the aims which can be directed to the 
business of training, Miskawayh said: 


These good manners, which are useful to boys, are likewise useful to older people; but 
they are more useful to the young, because they accustom them to the love of virtues so 
that they grow up accordingly. Then it is not hard for them to avoid evil, and later it is 
easy for them to follow all the Prescriptions of wisdom and the regulations of the law 
[shari'a] and tradition [sunna]. They become accustomed to keeping themselves away 
from the temptations of wicked pleasures; they refrain from indulging in any of those 
pleasures or thinking too much about them. They make them desire the high rank of 
philosophy and promote them to the high matters described at the beginning of this work, 


such as seeking proximity to God the Most High, and being near to the angels. They will 
also be favoured in this world, with a pl 


leasant life and a fine reputation. Their enemies 
will be few, many will praise them and 


seek their friendship, especially the virtuous.*! 


— this text, which is repeated in various forms in the Tabdbib, we can deduce 
t" Miskawayh had more than one aim for refining and training. Indeed, it can 
said that these aims include some which are temporal, for this earthly life, and 
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some which are concerned with the hereafter, with the eternal. Each is intercon- 
nected. 

That which is connected with training, avoidance of evils and exercise of 
the soul, and following what has been defined by law and tradition, and what 
wisdom prescribes: all these together lead to a praiseworthy and pleasant life, 
and a fine reputation; this is confirmed by what actually happens insamuch as 
people will have few enemies and many who praise them and seek their friend- 
ship and company. Thus, the practical aim attached to this earthly life, and resul- 
ting from the refinement of character, enables human beings to adapt to those 
around them: and this is exemplified by their conduct and relationships. They 
must conform to this, continue in it, in true knowledge and action: ‘sufficiency 
lies not in the knowledge of virtues, but in acting with them’, as Miskawayh 
continually stated.32 When human beings really act in accordance with their 
knowledge, this is evidence that they have joined the ranks of the wise, or what 
can be described as the highest point of perfection in humanity.?? Personal effort 
in seeking knowledge, and in work and conduct, leads a person to be ‘the happy 
one, the perfect one, seeking to come close to God the Most High, the loving 
one, the obedient one, and worthy of His friendship and love’.* 

In Miskawayh’s opinion, shared with Aristotle, God is ‘the Wise, the 
Happy, the Perfect in wisdom; He is loved only by the happy and the wise, for a 
being is only happy with its like”. Hence, whosoever approaches God and ear- 
nestly seeks His favour, ‘God loves him and brings him close to Him, and he will 
be worthy of His friendship’.** Whosoever approaches God, and God brings him 
close, becomes in this way supremely happy with a happiness that cannot be sur- 
passed.?6 

Such fulfilment and striving to purify one's character are the final aim of 
people's journey through life, the conclusion of their work and their service here. 
Miskawayh prescribed and presented this view to others who desired his know- 
ledge, in the hope that it would help them to achieve it. 

By this definition of the final aim, there must perforce be the means of 
achieving it; consequently, leading questions can be put concerning the method of 
bringing individuals up in a way that helps them to achieve this aim. Following 
on what Miskawayh said, the reply requires concern for the training and refining 
of souls; thence it is possible to begin by becoming acquainted with the souls of 
young men and boys, and the factors influencing them, or what we could call in 
today's language "human nature and the factors influencing its formation’. 

Humanity in general, Miskawayh considered, comprises the noblest of all 
existing beings on the earth which we inhabit.?” The soul of the boy is ready to 
receive virtue, because it is ‘simple, not yet impressed with any form, nor has it 
any opinion nor determination turning it from one thing to another'.?* Because 
the soul of the boy is ready to accept training, there must be concern for him. He 
must be cared for and not abandoned to someone who cannot carry out this 
training well or who does not have an admirable character and excellent habits. 
Miskawayh remarked that these opinions are taken from Aristotle, but he then 
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turned in another direction to present the boy's soul and its faculties in a way 
that agrees with what Plato had earlier said in The Republic: the soul is divided 
into three faculties — the appetitive, the irascible and the rational. These faculties 
appear gradually, as the boy grows, until he reaches perfection and is then called 
rational. Diffidence is the sign of this intelligence, the indication that the boy has 
reached the stage of discernment and, consequently, training, since diffidence 
means fear of doing anything unseemly. 

Miskawayh presented the means or the way by which it is possible to recog- 
nize or deduce when the boy has reached this stage: by careful observation of the 
boy, his intelligence can be deduced. Lowered eyes without staring, no insolent 

expression on his face: these are among the signs of his nobility and his fear of 
doing anything unseemly, and his preference for good and for attaining reason. 
His soul is then ready for training, fit to be taken care of, and must not be 
neglected. Miskawayh’s experience in this field, together with Greek culture, is 
his guide and the source of his ideas. 

The social environment in which the boy grows up plays an obvious role in 
the formation of the boy’s soul, or what can be called the business of bringing 
him up. That is because the boy’s soul is simple, as yet without imprint, and is 
ready and receptive to training, fit to be taken care of; if the boy finds himself in 
a bad social milieu, he may be influenced by those around him and consequently 
corrupted: the soul accepts what it grows up with and is accustomed to, and 
from this results the concern to watch over young men, and particularly boys.*? 
The basic responsibility for this falls upon the parents.*! 

In the boy's early life, Miskawayh remarked, there is a temptation to adopt 
bad behaviour, such as telling tales about things that he has neither heard nor 
seen and passing on falsehoods. He may even be tempted by other people's 
possessions, transmit rumours that he hears and be over-inquisitive. Because of 
these dangers, there müst be a concern for training and refinement during child- 
hood, for children are usually more open to learning and training. Their charac- 

ter is evident in them from the very earliest stage, and they can neither hide nor 
dissimulate it as can adults who have developed to the point where they know 
their own defects and so conceal them by carrying out actions that are in fact 
foreign to their nature. This being so, it is easy to recognize evil character among 
young men and boys and to work to set them free from it, making them familiar 
with virtuous morals, since they are capable of adapting to them rapidly.” 
Starting from these viewpoints, Miskawayh Presents the means and 
methods that can be followed in training and refining the boy's soul. Some of 
these means are abstract, seeking to influence the boy's soul, and some are 


connected with his conduct and his external appearance. 
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Training methods 
METHODS OF TRAINING THE SOUL 


The psychological aspect is the most important, so Miskawayh began with men- 
tioning a number of abstract methods; to start with, he gives a number of posi- 
tive aspects. 

He considered praise as one of the most important of these means and 
methods: that is, praising the boy for the good things he does which are accept- 
able to adults; adults who do good deeds should also be praised in his presence. 
All this emphasizes fine actions, whether performed by the child or by adults, 
and by those who are considered as a good example. 

It is important to rise above the desire for food and drink and fine clothing. 
Encouragement means commending abstinence from these things and content- 
ment with only the amount necessary. 

The boy should be trained to admire generous characteristics in others, such 
as offering food and drink to others before oneself, and restraining one’s appetite 
to what is moderate. 

He should be warned of punishment, and made to fear being blamed for 
any evil deed he may commit. If intimidation is employed, this must be by 
degrees, for if the boy transgresses in any matter which has been mentioned to 
him or forgets the correct behaviour, then it is best, in this case, to pretend not to 
have noticed, especially if he himself realizes the error and tries to conceal it and 
hide it from others. 

If it is necessary to reproach the boy for what he has done, so as to avoid 
his doing it again, this should be done discreetly; alternatively, if these matters 
were disclosed in public it might lead the boy to be impudent, so that he would 
think little of being reprimanded, and consequently might continue to indulge in 
detestable pleasures to which his nature incites him. These pleasures are numer- 
ous. 

The educator can have recourse to physical punishment if the preceding 
psychological methods are not successful, and if it is really justified.** 


MANNERS LINKED TO CONDUCT 


These rules of conduct are connected either with sensory pleasures such as food 
and drink, or with the external appearance such as clothes, or with relaxation 
from the weariness of study. However, there are also rules such as play and 
physical exercise, as well as those linked to the child's conduct and his relation- 
ships with others. 


Rules of food and drink 


The boy must understand the basic aim in taking food: it is a necessity for the 
health of the body and not a means of sensory pleasure. Miskawayh looks on it 
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as medicinal for the body, to remedy the pangs of hunger and to guard against 
illness. 

Since food is desired neither for its own sake, nor for sensory pleasure, 
Miskawayh presents a series of recommendations which can be said to be more 
appropriate for the life led by an ascetic Sufi novice than for a boy in his prime, 
and at a fundamental stage in his growth. In Miskawayh’s view, the educator is 
meant to make the boy despise the idea of food, and should reduce its amount 
and its variety; he should restrict himself to one kind when he is eating, and 
should sometimes eat dry bread on its own. Miskawayh considered that if these 
habits are commendable for the poor, it is even better that the rich should adopt 
them. It should be rare to eat meat in the diet, and indeed it is better to go 
without it most of the time, at the same time as abstaining from sweets and fruit. 
The main meal is best taken at suppertime, so that it will not lead a person to 
sleep during the day, for this is not approved. 

Eating has its manners which must be watched over, and heré Miskawayh 
advises the boy not to hurry over his food, but rather to chew it well. He should 
not let his glance dwell for long on the food and the people eating, nor watch 
what they do with their hands, and he should not wipe his hands on his clothing. 

The boy must not drink during the meal, and must beware of wine and any 
kinds of intoxicating drinks, for these are harmful to both body and soul. 
Furthermore, the boy must avoid attending any drinking sessions, so that he will 
not hear the follies which go the rounds at such times, unless they are attended 
by well-bred, virtuous people, from whose conversation and knowledge he can 
profit. Here, it is noticeable that Miskawayh did not say that wine is forbidden, 
as is clearly laid down in Islamic religion; in his view, the prohibition does not so 
much stem from the rulings of Islamic-religion as from an exemplary view of 
how the virtuous person should behave, and the moral code to which the boy 
must be trained and accustomed. 


Rules of etiquette for clothing 


Miskawayh explained that the boy must grow up in the accepted way for people 
of nobility and honour; he should wear white clothing, and avoid coloured or 
patterned materials, since these are more appropriate for women and slaves. This 
has to be repeated in the boy’s ears many times, so that he may be brought up, or 
grow up, in this way. The boy should not adorn himself with what women would 
wear, nor wear a signet-ring except when it is necessary to do so, nor let his hair 
grow long. This counsel is also extended to not taking pride in the father’s 
possessions, whether food or clothing or anything else. Love of gold and silver is 


a catastrophe, and the boy must be advised to avoid them and not resort to them 
in any shape or form.‘ 


Rules for physical exercise and play 


lisa duty to care for the body, since it will bring benefits to the boy. There are 
rules of etiquette to be learned and followed; we conclude that Miskawayh is 
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concerned with physical exgrcise. Despite the importance of this exercise for the 
body, Miskawayh did not ñeglect the psychological effect of play, and hence he 
includes some features of it which should be present. 

Miskawayh advises giving the boy an opportunity to play at certain times, 
although this play must be of a suitable kind, enabling him to relax from the 
weariness of learning and observing etiquette; however, there should be nothing 
in this play to cause the boy pain or distress.* 

Physical exercise is important to the body, since the boy must be accus- 
tomed to walk, to move and to ride, so that he does not become lazy; various 
kinds of exercise dispel dullness, stimulate energy and purify the soul.” 

In this connection, Miskawayh warned against sleeping for too long, for 
this causes laziness, dulls the mind and deadens the thoughts. He stated that the 
boy must be prevented from sleeping at all during the day.*® 


General rules of conduct 


Miskawayh sets forth a number of rules of etiquette (adab) connected with the 
external appearance and the general image of the virtuous person in society to 
which the boy must be brought up and accustomed. He must not spit, blow his 
nose or yawn in the presence of others; he must not cross his legs, put his hand 
beneath his beard nor support his head between his hands, because these are 
signs of laziness. 

Concerning ethical aspects, Miskawayh mentioned other rules of etiquette 
to which the boy must become accustomed, a kind of personal code of morals 
related to his dealings with others: for example, never swear, whether in justifica- 
tion of truth or falsehood, for that is disgraceful for men, though it may some- 
times be felt necessary. In addition to not swearing, the boy must be accustomed 
to speaking as little as possible, and only in reply to questions. He must become 
used to listening to those older than himself, and keeping silence before them; he 
must be prevented from saying anything evil, and from uttering insults, curses or 
indulging in foolish talk; he should be encouraged to employ fine and elegant 
speech, and to greet others in a graceful manner.*? i 

The boy must also become accustomed to obeying his parents, teachers and 
trainers: he should regard them with respect and honour, and fear them. If the 
teacher chastises him, the boy must learn not to be fretful; he must not cry or ask 
anyone to intercede for him, for such is the conduct of servants or slaves without 
fortitude. 

It is vital also that the boy be accustomed to serving himself and his teacher 
and all who are older than he. However, it is the sons of the wealthy and affluent 
who most need to be brought up and accustomed to this conduct. 

Despite all that has been indicated, the person who cares for the boy and 
undertakes his training has the duty to give him the opportunity for rest, and 
also must be kind and reward him for good conduct. 
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Miskawayh often transmitted these guidelines verbatim, but sometimes 
varied and expanded on it in a style much finer than that of the Arabic trans- 
lation contained in the manuscript kept in the Egyptian National Library.*° 

It is most likely that Miskawayh did not continuously copy from the Greek 
philosopher Bryson, but rather added material of his own which he considered 
complemented what he had borrowed. His personal opinions were influenced 
either by his own experience or by his Islamic environment. 

Some of the opinions he set forth confirm his awareness of the importance 
of the early stages of growth, for on these are built many features of the person’s 
future character, as we now know. Miskawayh confirmed the importance of the 
first years in the boy’s upbringing, and the influence of the environment on his 
character in the light of his personal experience. 

He made deductions from the past. This is clear in his reference to the vir- 
tuous kings of Persia, who would not educate their sons among their retinue, 
their servants and their companions for fear that they should be influenced by 
them. Instead, the Persian kings used to send their sons to distant regions in the 
company of trustworthy men where their education was undertaken by hardy 
people living a harsh life, who were strangers to luxury or ease. These kings of 
Persia were imitated by many of the powerful leaders in the Abbasid caliphate at 
that time, who would remove their sons to distant places, so that they could 
grow up far from wicked people and customs.*! 

Being at some temporal distance from his Greek teachers, Miskawayh soon 
differed from them. He stated that the first of all teachings is the Shari‘a, which 
must be inculcated into the human being while still young since it is the foun- 
dation on which character is later built. As Miskawayh affirms, it is that which 
reforms the young and accustoms them to good deeds, prepares their souls to 
accept wisdom and seek virtues and reach human happiness, with sound thought 
and correct reasoning’.’? This being so, the responsibility for children's upbring- 
ing and directing them in accordance with the requirements of the law falls on 
the shoulders of the parents.5? 

This means that the first years of education, or years of upbringing as 
Miskawayh called them, are the basic years. Attention must be paid to them, and 
he concluded: 


studies arithmetic and geometry, so he becomes accustomed to true speech and correct 
demonstration. 54 


the supports of faith are established in the boy's soul, he can study books on 


ethics, arithmetic and geometry, or whatever can be deduced by rational argu- 
ments. While it can be said that thi 
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which he was brought up, as is made clear in the texts we have quoted, he does 
not specify any particular law or definite religion.55 

Whatever the opinion, knowledge of the law is only an introduction or a 
preparatory stage for souls that will later accept wisdom, for with continued 
growth the soul can reach the stage of longing for the sciences and knowledge, 
and seeking virtues, and reaching human happiness.5$ By becoming accustomed 
to virtues and persevering in them, it becomes easy for the boy to reach *the high 
rank of philosophy'.57 


Observations and critique 


The preceding pages give a picture of the basic features of Miskawayh's educatio- 
nal ideas which he put forward in one of the most important of his books; it also 
contains a selection of his words from Kitab al-sa‘ada [The Book of Happiness]. 
His words of “advice to the seeker of wisdom’ or philosophy which were inclu- 
ded in Yaqüt's biographical dictionary of literary men (Mu'jam al-udaba’) drew a 
picture of the philosopher of ethics as he imagined him. This is explained and 
repeated in his words in the Tabdbib.5* It is also possible to glean from the books 
referred to and the rapid overview of his opinions a clear picture of Greek 
influence on the thinking of a Muslim philosopher who drew on the culture of 
the age in which he lived and took from it what was best. He had the greatest 
admiration for, and confidence in, the famous Greek philosophers, those who 
still hold their place in human thought. This confirms the clarity of his vision and 
his ability to choose among the different kinds of culture reaching Islamic com- 
munity; indeed, it also confirms the ability of the Islamic civilization to enrich the 
sciences coming from previous civilizations, to make use of them, to work with 
them and add to them. 

This is emphasized by Miskawayh's indication that he borrowed what he 
found suitable to his aim in the works of the Greek ‘Brusun’, as he referred to 
him. Of all the Muslim philosophers and thinkers whose intellectual works have 
come down to us, he is the only one to acknowledge this. 

There are some who think that, apart from Miskawayh, certain other well- 
known Muslim philosophers — such as Avicenna and al-Ghazali - borrowed from 
this book of Greek origin, though they did not acknowledge it as their source.5? 

Further clarification can be found in the work of the orientalist, 
M. Plessner, who in the 1920s published an “Arabic translation of a Greek text 
entitled Kitab Brasun fi tadbir al-rajul li-manzilibi [Book by Bryson on Domestic 
Economy] (Heidelberg, 1928). He observed that Kitab al-Siyasa [The Book of 
Policy] attributed to Avicenna is no more than a summary of Bryson's book.5? 
When comparing “The Book of Policy” published by Louis Cheikho, in a collec- 
tion of ancient philosophical texts by famous Arabic philosophers (Magalat fal- 
safiyya qadima li-ba‘d mashabir falasafat al-‘arab, Beirut, 1911), he found that 
the content is concerned with the theme: 
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that the human being is a civil animal needing to live in society for the sake of fulfilling his 
basic needs. He divides up man’s policy for his needs or the management of his affairs into 
five sections: a man’s conduct of himself, directing his income and expenditure, ruling his 
family (wife), guidance for his children, and governing his servants. What comes under 


these headings in the Book of Policy is a precise summary of what is in Bryson’s previously 
mentioned book.®! 


This is what has been said by some, to explain Avicenna’s borrowing from 
Bryson. Al-Ghazali may have done the same, although he does not indicate that 
he borrowed from anyone. However, a reading of the section in Ihya’ ‘ulum al- 
din [The Revival of the Religious Sciences] on the training of boys, entitled 
‘Explanation of the Way to Exercise Boys When They Are First Growing, and 
How to Train Them and Improve Their Character”, shows clearly many points 
of resemblance to what was said by Miskawayh, which has led some to say that 
al-Ghazali copied from Miskawayh without acknowledging the fact. As it is 
now known that Miskawayh borrowed from and clearly defined his Greek . 
source, it may be said that the source of both was the same — the Greek heritage 
may have been translated into Arabic in a variety of versions. In this case per- 
haps al-Ghazali copied directly from Bryson’s text, which was well known before 
his time and perhaps also during it, and not from Miskawayh; alternatively, he 
may have read both the Greek original and Miskawayh, and borrowed from 
both of them. In any case, not much real difference exists between the translation 
and the writings. 

Despite all this, the fact remains that both were influenced by an Arabic 
translation known as The Book of Brisun [or Brisis] on Domestic Economy, 
and that each of them still kept his distinctive viewpoint and his aim in training. 
young men, and particularly boys, and other aspects of his general philosophy. 
Perhaps it can also be said that, although al-Ghazali was influenced by this text, 
his expression of the final aim of training young boys remained closer to the 
spirit of Islamic religion than Miskawayh’s. For al-Ghazali the actual content of 
education, or its material, was taken from the Koran and the Prophet's sunna.** 

It should also be pointed out that Miskawayh was content simply to talk 
about the training of boys, without giving any details concerning the content of 
this training or the educational material they should learn; likewise he did not 


refer to the teachers, or to their manners and culture, as did others whose aims 
were in fact to write about the 


" educational process and things connected with 
it. 
If Miskawayh wove t 


ogether his thinking from both religious and philo- 
sophical sources, 


» or did not hesitate to take over what the minds of wise men 
had concluded in the moral realm and corresponded to the objectives of the 
Islamic shari'a, this influence from foreign cultures was not entirely good. What 
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source from which he drew, or the portion of the book which he used, and did 
not modify it. In this case, it would seem that Miskawayh was writing for an 
imaginary, non-existent society, one in which women had no place; thus, he 
restricted his discussion to boys, the men of tomorrow, and no more. It has been 
said that he did acknowledge the existence of women in his society, yet the evil 
opinions widespread about them influenced by the new cultures meant that he 
did not pay any attention to them. The philosophers, or those who were influen- 
ced by the new philosophies, opposed the spirit of Islam and what was decreed 
by tradition (hadith) and the sunna of the Prophet on this point in particular, 
confining themselves to men when expressing their educational opinions, and - 
keeping women well outside their concerns in the sphere of teaching. 

Miskawayh did distance himself from daily life on this point. The rules of 
conduct he presented and the exercises desirable for training young boys did not 
show any concern for their existence in everyday life. He did not prepare them 
for practical human life; on the contrary, they were prepared for a life closer to 
that of the military — harsh, tough and ascetic. In addition to this, what they 
would acquire as a result of this endeavour would be much clearer when the soul 
freed itself from the body; for the reward is in the hereafter, when this life is fin- 
ished, when the spirit will obtain closeness to the Perfectly Happy. 

Although Miskawayh wrote of life in a community, and its necessity for 
human existence, he did not refer to the various occupations that are necessary 
and important to maintain the existence of this community and the human 
beings living in it. That is, he did not speak about preparing the boy for work, 
and his various roles as producer and consumer, and a profession or craft to pro- 
vide for his future. Referring to his words about the necessity of linking learning 
with action, it would seem that the action meant here is human conduct in gen- 
eral, and not productive work from the economic angle as we understand it 
today. This also places him nearer the thought of the new culture, which elevated 
intellectual activity and left *work' to the lower orders in society — to servants 
and slaves. Thus, he did not consider preparation for earthly life, from the angle 
of work and acquiring a livelihood, to be among the aims of bringing up and 
training young boys. This could be interpreted as saying that his book was 
intended for the élite, not for the general public; he was presenting an education 
suitable for a learned, thinking élite, with sufficient time on their hands and an 
ample lifestyle permitting them to strive for purity of the soul. Then the aim of 
training could be concentrated on benefit for the individual in the first place and 
not for the whole community. 

Although responsibility for refining and purifying the soul is an individual 
one, with every person responsible for himself in the first place, and only sub- 
sequently being required to complement these virtues by helping others along the 
way, Miskawayh did not speak of acts of worship obligatory for all Muslims, for 
these are responsibilities which fall on the shoulders of the adult person. Nor did 
Miskawayh mention any of the foundations of culture in the Islamic community, 
except for religion, and the learning and sciences closely connected with it. 
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Perhaps he considered this among the matters that are completed at an early 
stage of life, which the individual can reach and practise without much assist- 
ance; or that they already have their foundations to which the boy can be 
directed. Therefore, what he presents in his book is concerned with particular 
matters known only to the privileged. This may be borne out by the fact that 
Miskawayh's ideas about training young boys were only one part of his ethical 
thinking, and not one of his primary aims.57 

To sum up the foregoing, the basic aim of training, exercise and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and its application, is the refinement and purification of the 
soul: thus fulfilling its perfection in this world, and reaching its happiness which 
is realized by proximity to the Perfectly Happy. 

So the basic and final aim of training is an ethical aim, although it speaks of 
closeness to God by way of seeking to resemble Him in the hope of proximity to 
Him, and acquiring absolute happiness through this proximity. On the basis of 
what Miskawayh said about happiness by closeness to the Perfectly Happy, this 
idea is taken mainly from Aristotle. It is not the satisfaction of God and attaining 
the reward in His paradise which God the Most High promised to His servants 
who follow His commands and avoid what He prohibits. It is confirmed that 
‘Perfect Happiness’ is not one of the attributes of God the Most High in ‘the 
Islamic view; thus, bringing the human soul to realize supreme happiness by 
closeness to the Perfectly Happy after being set free from the body, in the picture 
presented by Miskawayh, expresses only an ethical, philosophical aim, rather 
than a religious aim. Hence, although Miskawayh lived in an Islamic cultural 
environment, he directed his intellect to Greek thought. His aims for upbringing, 
training and refinement, or education in today’s language, were an expression of 
a borrowed culture, not the culture in which he lived. Nevertheless, the basic 
credit here goes to the spirit predominant in the Islamic community, which could 
permit at least some of its thinkers to transmit, or be influenced by, past cultures 
without impediment; and it also confirms the idea of the meeting of cultures and 
the cross-fertilization of world civilizations and their mutual influence in an on- 
going movement of human thought. The human being will always remain 
capable of producing knowledge, seeking to increase it, transmitting it to others, 
adding to it and renewing it; this means that, following Miskawayh’s example, 
continual care and attention should be paid to the refinement of character and 
the purification of dispositions 
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[A] . . . and just as women left alone may sometimes be seen to produce shapeless lumps 
of flesh but need to be kept busy by a semen other than her own in order to produce good 
natural offspring: so too with our minds. If we do not keep them busy with some particu- 
lar subject which can serve as a bridle to reign them in, they charge ungovernably about, 
ranging to and fro over the wastelands of our thoughts.? 


[B] . . . I love terms which soften and tone down the rashness of what we put forward, 
terms such as ‘perhaps’, ‘somewhat’, ‘some’, ‘they say’, ‘I think’ and so on. And if I had 
had sons to bring up 1 would have trained their lips to answer with [C] inquiring and 
undecided [B] expressions such as, ‘What does this mean?” ‘I do not understand that’, ‘It 
might be so’, ‘Is that true?” so that they would have been more likely to retain the manners 
of an apprentice at sixty than, as boys do, to act like learned doctors at ten. Anyone who 
wishes to be cured of ignorance must first admit to it: [C] Iris is the daughter of 
Thaumantis: amazement is the foundation of all philosophy; inquiry, its way of advanc- 
ing; and ignorance is its end. [B] Yes indeed: there is a kind of ignorance, strong and 
magnanimous, which in honour and courage is in no wise inferior to knowledge; [C] you 
need no less knowledge to beget such ignorance than to beget knowledge itself. 


The place of Montaigne 


Michel de Montaigne, who died a century after Christopher Columbus first 
crossed the Atlantic, lived in a period in which European identity was deeply 
disturbed by the dynamic forces at work in a variety of fields. No longer identify- 
ing itself with Christendom alone, Europe was making a radical break with the 
set of references which had for centuries guided its development. The splitting up 
of the linguistic areas in which culture developed might be regarded as the 
clearest evidence of this. Although, in the sixteenth century, literary and scientific 
works were still being produced in Latin, national literatures were established 
everywhere and the greatest masterpieces were then written in the vulgar 
tongues. The Essays are a particularly good illustration of the cultural mosaic of 
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Renaissance Europe: Montaigne's prose is interlarded with Latin quotations — 
often translated in turn from the Greek — but also compounded with expressions 
drawn from a popular heritage. This diversity expresses both the convergence of 
a variety of experiences leading to a philosophy of existence based on a strong 
concern with comparisons, and the inappropriateness of dogmatic judgements in 
most real-life situations. 

This being so, interpretations of his work have inevitably wavered between 
the formulation of a “wisdom” made up of tolerance and humanity, and reliance 
on the absolute value of Classical literary culture, on the one hand, and a melan- 
choly and disillusioned scepticism, on the other, produced as much by his 
experience of the religious conflicts of his day as by the Socratic knowledge that 
it is impossible to make virtue the rule of life in organized communities. These 
two interpretations shared a common dimension, which has since become the 
accepted opinion: living at the time of the invention (by the bourgeoisie) of the 
individual, and the literary exploration of the innermost recesses of one’s own 
mind, Montaigne is regarded as a precursor of the modern spirit. In this respect, 
the pages he devoted to education, referring as they do both to the virtues of 
book learning and the need for teaching methods based on the exercise of judge- 
ment and continuous dialogue, have become the emblem of an open conception 
of education. 

Actually, not many of the objectives, or even the methods, formulated by 
educationists could be justified by a few remarks of Montaigne, not because of 
any eclecticism on his part, but rather because he had seen through the social and 
psychological forces which in the long run make education a form of condition- 
ing instead of awakening to the world. For this very reason we should not be 
content with classifyng his texts as a fund of general maxims; if we are to reach 


an exact reading we must first measure the distance between Montaigne and the 
present situation. 


The paradox of Montaigne 


Let us not delude ourselves: looking for the lineaments of an educator in 
Montaigne is truly paradoxical. Not only did his century in the main precede the 
generalization of school education, but Montaigne was not one of those who 
advocated its development: 


Those who follow our French practice and undertake to act as schoolmaster for several 
minds diverse in kind and capacity, using the same teaching and the same degree of 
guidance for them all, not surprisingly can scarcely find in a whole tribe of children more 
than one or two who bear fruit from their education.’ 


What is more, Montaigne's scepticism is far removed from the Cartesian formu- 
lation of the ‘method of rightly conducting the reason and searching after truth 
in the sciences’ (1637), and is scarcely consistent with the standard-setting 
dimension which seems inseparable from all education. 
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Admittedly, Montaigne shares the concerns of his contemporaries: the 
emphasis on history, on accounts of newly discovered lands and the customs of 
their inhabitants and on references to education through recreational activities 
such as play-acting and physical training are in keeping with the first courses of 
study offered in the Jesuit colleges of Gascony between 1560 and 1590. The 
modern breakaway was effected in two steps. First, to the reading of the classics, 
set up as models, was added history, “which teaches us how to live”. Montaigne 
makes this clear at the beginning of his essay, “De l'institution des enfans” [On 
Educating Children], by ranking historians along with poets at the top of the 
hierarchy of references. At a later stage, the heterogeneous nature of this educa- 
tion was to make way for a reform of institutions of learning: from the 1640s on, 
the Cartesian revolution set aside the humanistic approach and Montaigne was 
regarded as a particular moment in thought when the Latin humanities of 
Erasmus, already giving way to a culture of historical accounts closer to the 
experience of the time, had not yet been subjected to criticism on the part of the 
scientific modernism which established itself as the educational norm in the 
course of the seventeenth century. 

Montaigne's conception, despite its similarities with the curricula of the first 
Jesuit colleges, is rather different; and it is appropriate to recall here the opinion 
expressed by Durkheim: 


Montaigne is not far from ending up with a sort of educational nihilism of relative 
consistency. In fact, his view is that the educator has no hold on what constitutes the basis 
of our nature. . . . There is no question of a real culture of the intellect, of a culture 
designed to train the mind as such.* 


This opinion, despite its exaggerated character, might be reconciled with a 
reading of Montaigne as an educational thinker — not so much a precursor of the 
modern school as the founder of a tradition of critics of educational institutions, 
a necessary counterbalance to the education systems. Though elegant, this inter- 
pretation is contradictory, as Durkheim pointed out: How can one reconcile a 
belief in teaching methods calculated to develop learning with a sceptical view 
according to which our nature is not governed by rational rules of conduct? 
Rather are we carried along by our characters, which lie at the root of our essen- 
tial attitudes, and it is these that combine with the logics of mimicry to determine 
all manner of conditioned outbursts in social life. 

So Montaigne calls for a more radical interpretation. Learning provides no 
positive standard; it merely enables us to know how far the conduct of individ- 
uals departs from what a wise nature would prompt. Besides being incorrigible, 
faculties are distributed at random. Education serves above all to bring them out 
so that the best characters car be discovered. This is what Montaigne has in 
mind when he jestingly recommends that the tutor should quickly strangle the 
unworthy pupil when nobody is looking or apprentice him to some trade which 
will keep him occupied. Education would thus mainly serve a negative purpose, 
seeking to cast out vices likely to develop and become a danger to human society. 
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Unconvinced of the influence education was supposed to have on us, Montaigne 
has no difficulty in showing how the natural disposition comes out under all cir- 
cumstances or sets impassable limits to everyone's behaviour, even if that natural 
disposition is concealed by disguises and masks which give it false colours and 
belie it. 

While Montaigne can be regarded as a precursor of Rousseau’s negative 
attitude to education, it would be much more tricky to trace back any theory of 
Descartes or Pascal to a tradition inspired by Montaigne, despite their textual 
and thematic borrowings. The ideas on which the development of schools in 
France is based might even be legitimately considered as sufficient proof of the 
little influence Montaigne’s thought has had on the structuring of studies in his 
own country, the correspondence of Montaigne’s thought with deeper aspects of 
French culture notwithstanding. Descartes, in whom the metaphysics of the 
Cogito provides the foundation for a scientific method of knowing things — and 
knowing oneself as being made up of a res extensa and a res cogitans — or Pascal, 
for whom the revelation of the Mystery of Jesus influenced temporal life once 
and for all, would seem more “representative” to anyone wanting to draw up a 
history of institutional educational thought. Montaigne's specificity will therefore 
be sought in what is incompatible with the Cartesian project or Pascal's thought 
- no revealed historicity, no method to direct the mind, but consideration of the 
relative docility with which the natural disposition adopts learned behaviours, 
some deliberately, others not. This seems to rule out the traditional reading of the 
Essays. There is no longer any question of confidence in human beings: any 
constituted disposition vanishes, leaving a mosaic of faculties combined at 
random in a person more often than not powerless to act on his or her destiny. 

Montaigne’s own life confirms ‘this approach. After retiring from public 
affairs shortly before the outbreak of the Wars of Religion in France (Massacre 
of St Bartholomew, 1572), he devoted himself to writing. The first two books 
came out in 1580; the third was added in the 1588 edition. Right up to his death, 
Montaigne made many augmentations (allongeails), which were usually very 
significant in that they clarified the trend of his thought. Throughout these years, 
Montaigne explained his ideas and expanded on his own cast of mind to the 
extent of reflecting as much his mood of the moment as the evolution of his 
character. 


‘On educating children’ 


The texts devoted to the upbringing of children are grouped together in the 
vicinity of the essay, ‘De l'institution des enfans’ [On Educating Children] (1.26). 
This set of well-linked practical proposals is a part of the complex series follow- 
ing the famous essay, ‘Que philosopher c'est apprendre à mourir' [To 
Philosophize Is to Learn How to Die] (1.20). After discussing the aims people can 
assign to life — *[C] Life itself is neither a good nor an evil: life is where good or 
evil find a place, depending on how you make it for them'.* — Montaigne tackles 
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the themes essential to any philosophy of education by dealing with the imagin- 
ation and habit: How is the human mind affected by its inner urges and by 
elements from the outside world? Our imagination produces many effects in 
reality and provides the most telling evidence against the primacy of the will in 
human behaviour. Our bodies are in many instances not subordinated to our 
wills; by and large, the body is more accessible to the imagination than govern- 
able by the will. One has only to reflect on the first love story that comes to 
mind; Montaigne can argue even more conclusively from the various symptoms 
that affect everyone and which psychoanalysis was later to describe — phobias, 
lapses of memory, recurrence and fixations of all kinds. In animals, too, the 
influence of ideation is evident — for example, domestic animals dying from grief 
over the deaths of their owners and, more convincingly, animals immobilizing 
their prey by holding their gaze. 

Habit, even when based on a figment of the imagination ‘gradually and 
stealthily . . . slides her authoritative foot into us; then, having by this gentle and 
humble beginning planted it firmly within us, helped by time she later discloses 
an angry tyrannous countenance, against which we are no longer allowed even to 
lift up our eyes’.? Whereupon Montaigne concludes that “our greatest vices do 
acquire their bent during our most tender infancy, so that our formation is 
chiefly in the hands of our wet-nurses'.? The hold which imagination and habit 
acquire over children’s attitudes can therefore be judged from their earliest 
expression. If children are not taught to detest their natural vices, ‘whatever 
mask they hide behind’,? ‘what is the use of educating them?" Whatever our 
opinion on the matter, we must realize that all behaviour, all value judgements, 
are based to some extent on habit, or custom, for the habits, or customs, of the 
place where you were born, widely though these may differ from one place to 
another, rule your conscience. This line of thought is continued in the brief essay 
on credulity, ‘That it is madness to judge the true and the false from our own 
capacities’: ‘How many of the things which constantly come into our purview 
must be deemed monstrous or miraculous if we apply such terms to anything 
which outstrips our reason!”!° 

The essence of any education is thus the way in which it inculcates moral 
principles consistent with the goal of wisdom and calculated to develop a 
conscience enabling us all to bring our behaviour in line with incontestable stan- 
dards. For this reason, Montaigne mercilessly mocks teachers who, unable to get 
the children to assimilate what they are taught, are content with puffing them up 
with it, making them conceited and arrogant: “[A] Learned we may be with 
another man’s learning: we can only be wise with wisdom of our own',!! Hence 
“[A] since I would prefer that he turned out to be an able man not an erudite one, 
I would wish you to be careful to select as guide for him a tutor with a well- 
formed rather than a well-filled brain.’ 

Only on this condition can we rediscover the Socratic method of teaching 
by means of exercises in which the pupil shows his capacity for discernment. 
However difficult this may be, it is possible '(C] to judge how far down the tutor 
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needs to go to adapt himself to his ability. If we get that proportion wrong we 
spoil everything; knowing how to find it and to remain well-balanced within it is 
one of the most arduous tasks there is. It is the action of a powerful elevated 
mind to know how to come down to the level of the child and to guide his foot- 
steps.’'? Education seen in this light is aimed not so much at burdening the 
memory as developing a keen mind. Here Montaigne takes inspiration again 
from Plato, advocating teaching by means of a dialogue in which the variety of 
examples and cases gradually leads to the building up of an idea or the working 
out of an approach or a problem. With this method, questioning must become a 
set of ‘reflexes’ so ingrained that they appear innate, because what we have really 
digested is entirely our own: “[C] To follow another is to follow nothing’ . . . [A] 
the boy will transform his borrowings; he will confound their forms so that the 
end-product is entirely his: namely, his judgement, the forming of which is the 
only aim of his toil, his study and his education. [C] Let him hide the help he 
received and put only his achievements on display.’!4 
Since principles of judgement are neither abstract nor general but always 
relate to the essence of the objects concerning which judgement is exercised, 
variety in such exercises is paramount. This intention comes first in every subject, 
indicating the need for basing pupils’ autonomy on an increased capacity for 
discernment and endurance. The attention paid to physical training has a direct 
bearing on this: '(C] Pain and discomfort in training are needed to break him in 
for the pain and discomfort of dislocated joints, of the stone and of cauterizings - 
and of dungeons and tortures as well.’!5 

The indispensable ‘school of conversation among men’ is the subject of 
recommendations concerning the attitude to adopt in company - reticence and 
modesty, but eagerness to learn. Montaigne warns strongly against pledging one’s 
freedom of judgement for personal gain. This aspect shows how easily his advice 
concerning education can be applied to attitudes in politics. He wants the pupil 
to be prepared for the making of lucid decisions whenever a decision may have 
consequences for the pupil or for others. Montaigne had no intention of painting 
the world in brighter colours than it deserves and so an important part of educa- 
tion was being able to forget general principles and to concentrate on singular 
and exceptional cases which could either serve as examples to be admired or 
arouse disgust. The object of this approach, which is fostered by the reading of 
the historians, is to enable the pupil to reject ruling opinions. The ability shown 
by the young La Boétie in discerning in Plutarch elements which he was to take 
as the theme of his Discours de la servitude volontaire [On Willing Slavery] is 
held up here as an example. 

When in society, the pupil will compare individual attitudes and ‘there will 
be engendered in him a desire for the good ones and a contempt for the bad'.** In 
this we must not rush things, for the purpose of this experience is to educate the 
desire and the natural faculties and not to inculcate any moral rigidity. There is 
no question of adding to the confusion of things by imagining that their course 
can be amended: history teaches us how much blood has been shed on account 
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of this illusion; what matters is to endure what does not depend on us and ‘to 
restrict our life's appurtenances to their right and natural limits'." This is what is 
essential, convergent as it happens with the teachings of philosophy, which takes 
first place in this education and which in turn recommends introduction to some 
of the positive sciences, under the direction of specialists on whom the tutor can 
call for assistance. 


Scepticism and human nature 


[C] I am offering my own human thoughts as human thoughts to be considered on their 
own, not as things established by God's ordinance, incapable of being doubted or challen- 
ged; they are matters of opinion not matters of faith: what I reason out secundum me, not 
what I believe secundum Deum - like schoolboys reading out their essays, not teaching 
but teachable, in a lay not a clerical manner but always deeply devout.!* 


Inserted after the last edition to appear during the author's lifetime, this state- 
ment is equivalent to a legacy: his affirmations are to be judged not so much on 
their substance as on the thoughts that they arouse. The different nature of 
human thoughts and things established by God's ordinance is assumed: the 
former do not coincide with the latter except by chance. To deny this, in the 
absence of tangible proof to the contrary, would be presumption, “the natural, 
original distemper of man”.!? Thus we see in what way Montaigne's scepticism is 
something quite different from relativism: it rests on a study of man in which 
capricious and unruly thinking is found to be the natural disposition of the mind. 
This is particularly evident in the ‘Apology for Raymond Sebond’, which 
contrasts the habitual behaviour of the various animate creatures with the arcana 
of science. Any opinion will be more soundly based on actions rather than 
principles contrived for the occasion. The same is true in respect of theological 
morality: “[C] The distinctive mark of the Truth we hold ought to be virtue, 
which is the most exacting mark of Truth, the closest one to heaven and the most 
worthy thing that Truth produces." 

Since we embrace perforce the faith of our birthplace, it behoves us to act in 
such a way that those who do not share it gain respect for it by observing the 
virtue of those who profess it. So Montaigne’s relativism is above all a realism 
that avoids fictions that conflict with experience. Turning anthropocentrism 
round, he seeks the signs of God's greatness in the world: ‘So let us consider for a 
while man in isolation — man with no outside help, armed with no arms but his 
own and stripped of that grace and knowledge of God in which consist his 
dignity, his power and the very ground of his being.’2! Pascal will have only to 
copy such statements to fit them into his reasoning. Montaigne bases his rémarks 
on a reductive operation: the qualities peculiar to man are discerned outside any 
pre-established framework, their description being limited to that of deeds and 
their relationship with motivations. Any certainty is referred back to this 
metaphysical reductionism intended to preserve the human mind from the pre- 
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sumptuous illusion that the world should be under the domination of man: ‘The 
vanity of this same thought makes him equal himself to God; attribute to himself 
God’s mode of being; pick himself out and set himself apart from the mass of 
other creatures.?? What comes naturally to animals (things for which we have to 
be educated) shows that they attest to the greatness of God in Nature. 
Montaigne’s comparative approach is not limited to human behaviour; it is 
extended to all forms of life. It is the organization of our actions which matters, 
not the way we explain them to ourselves. 

The exercise of doubt will shed more light than any dogmatic knowledge: 
‘[A] There is a plague on man: his opinion that he knows something.'2 It is wiser 
to remain in a state of uncertainty than to adhere to a poorly established dogma. 
It is because language reveals this presumption — ‘I doubt is still an affirmation — 
that Montaigne adopts as his motto, “Que scay-je? (What do I know?), a ques- 
tion which reminds us of our ignorance of the reasons behind all things, however 
enlightened we may be regarding this or that particular point. Since we are apt to 
give credence to the theories that we are continually thinking up, we must refrain 
from putting forward any that have not been weighed up with convincing argu- 
ments. The most diverse philosophical principles being open to question and 
Montaigne's own principles being formulated in fragments here and there, he 
says Of himself: “A new character: a chance philosopher, not a premeditated 
one! 24 

This subverting of philosophical values is not without its parallel in 
Nietzsche. The most traditional philosophical theories, those relating to the soul 
in particular, reflect our fears and hopes rather than our reason, which can be 
bent to any end, as Pascal was to reaffirm. Chance alone leads us to some truth: 
through this powerlessness which we confess we render thanks to God without 
attributing to ourselves a greatness that is not ours. 


[A] Our minds are dangerous tools, rash and Prone to go astray: it is hard to reconcile 
them with order and moderation. . . . We rein it in, neck and throat [the human mind], 
with religions, laws, customs, Precepts, rewards and punishments (both mortal and 


immortal), and we still find it escaping from all these bonds, with its garrulousness and 
laxity.25 


The variations to which our sense organs are subject, sense organs that condition 
our relationship with the world and our humour in general, afford countless 
examples of the difficulty of perceiving people's qualities objectively. A striking 
argument can be drawn from premonitory dreams, which occur when our minds 
are at the farthest remove from the lucidity with which the philosophers credit 
them. 

Human customs are so heteroclite that any attempt to find a common 
denominator is defeated: 


[B] It is quite believable that natural laws exist: we can see that in other creatures. But we 
have lost them; that fine human reason of ours is always interfering, seeking dominance 
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and mastery, distorting and confounding the face of everything according to its own 
vanity and inconsistency.” 


Consideration of the senses completes this panorama of our mistaken ideas. 
Examples are given of kinaesthetic confusion: the fear of heights seizes us when 
we are perfectly safe; we have only to cross our fingers when touching an object 
to lose all sense of its shape; illness causes all manner of sensory disorders. These 
changes are decisive in the absolute primacy accorded to movement and tran- 
sition in the human condition. Bodin, whom Montaigne appreciated, is accused 
of limiting the believable to the plausible: the classical example of the young 
Spartans’ endurance of pain serves as a basis for comments that prefigure 
Spinoza’s ‘no one knows what a body is capable of” or the ‘I can’ of the phenom- 
enologists.?”” 


The phenomenology of Montaigne 


It remains to show how Montaigne's scepticism anticipates the phenomenological 
reduction practised by Husserl. The reputed humanist and teacher of moderation 
must make way for a Montaigne whose writings are all the more philosophical 
inasmuch as they are not scholastic, and open a phenomenological path to the 
study of the mind. He supports his reasoning with contemporary and classical 
texts — those of Lucretius in particular. He proceeds by comparing his most vivid 
impressions with similar experiences described in the works of the principal 
authors. Not admitting any dogmatism, Montaigne explores a method of eidetic 
description obtained by establishing a parallel between real-life experiences and 
conceptual propositions. The approach adopted in the composition of the Essays 
is to go ever more directly to the heart of the matter and fill out with further 
examples the rigour of the descriptions and the ‘essences’ derived therefrom. 
That is why Montaigne refrains from cutting out earlier passages when he adds 
to the text: the reading ties up with his experience as it has actually developed 
and the book becomes ‘consubstantial’ with its author, book and author growing 
up together in one and the same movement. The Essays record an existential and 
methodological discovery of which they are the protocol: seen in this light, 
Montaigne can rightly be regarded as an educator, the fact that he scorned book 
learning not invalidating this point of view. 

One of the essays which has varied the most, ‘Des livres’ [On Books], 
affords clear evidence of this way of thinking: 


[A] What you have here is purely an assay of my natural, not at all of my acquired, abili- 
ties. Anyone who catches me out in ignorance does me no harm: I cannot vouch to other 
people for my reasonings: I can scarcely vouch for them to myself and am by no means 
satisfied with them. . . . These are my own thoughts, by which I am striving to make 
known not matter but me.’ 
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And again: 


[C] Where my borrowings are concerned, see whether 1 have been able to select something 
which improves my theme: I get others to say what I cannot put so well myself, sometimes 
because of the weakness of my language and sometimes because of the weakness of my 
intellect. . . . I will love the man who can pluck out my feathers — I mean by the perspi- 
cacity of his judgement and by his sheer ability to distinguish the force and beauty of the 
topics.?8 


This type of reading, which he seeks to the extent of deliberately omitting the 
sources of certain references so that the reader will not be biased for or against, 
is in keeping with the emphasis on the educational value of poetry and the 
theatre, which illustrate the transition from one situation to another? and show 
the psychological and educational need for experimenting with all kinds of atti- 
tudes, for putting ourselves in someone else’s place to feel what it is like (De l'ins- 
titution des enfans), and for preparing ourselves by asceticism for the changes 
which will affect us (I, 39), ‘De la solitude’ [On Solitude]). Contrary to all forms 
of behaviourism, Montaigne’s conception of doubt holds variety in the subjects 
reviewed imperative: in every case there is an opportunity of rounding out 
descriptions aimed at going closer to the heart of things. 

More basically, eidetic variation complements in the field of psychology the 
method of reduction developed by Montaigne in respect of knowledge: 


[C] In the study I am making of our manners and motives, fabulous testimonies - pro- 
vided they remain possible — can do service as well as true ones. . . . I can see this and 
profit by it equally in semblance as in reality. There are often different versions of à story: 
I make use of the one which is rarest and most memorable. There are some authors whose 


aim is to relate what happened: mine (if I could manage it) would be to relate what can 
happen.?? 


Attentive to movements and to the unforeseen element in them, Montaigne 
considers properties that suggest variation and categorizes possible outcomes 
rather than relating what happened. We must pass over the boundary of the 
credible and the imaginable — Montaigne insists on this above all else. The essay 
“De l'exercitation' [On Practice] thus shows the possibility of a near experience 
of death even though death is beyond all experience: ‘[A] We can advance 
towards it; we can make reconnaissances and if we cannot drive right up to its 
stronghold we can at least glimpse it and explore the approaches to it,’3! 

A lengthy loss of consciousness caused by a riding accident enabled 
Montaigne to testify to this, for the process of coming round (which he recalled) 
was very slow: 


To me it seemed as though my life was merely clinging to my lips. It seemed, as I shut my 
eyes, as though I was helping to push it out, and I found it pleasant to languish and to let 
myself go. It was a thought which only floated on the surface of my soul, as feeble and 
delicate as everything else, but it was, truly, not merely free from unpleasantness but 
tinged with that gentle feeling which is felt by those who let themselves glide into sleep.?? 


A 
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Montaigne dwells on his pleasant sensations at the time — the pain came after he 
recovered consciousness, and that was another face of death. The memory of the 
accident itself came back to him later — it was absent from his first recollections. 
The last edition brings enlightening comments that give the account general 
significance: 

[C] No description is more difficult than the describing of oneself; and none, certainly, is 
more useful. , . . I am chiefly portraying my ways of thinking, a shapeless subject which 
simply does not become manifest in deeds. I have to struggle to couch it in the flimsy 
medium of words. ... Lam all on display, like a mummy on which at a glance you can see 
the veins, the muscles and the tendons, each piece in its place. . . . It is not what I do that I 
write of, but of me, of what I am.?? 


Between the first edition and the subsequent additions, Montaigne’s intention 
became more radical: what was at first the formulation of an experience border- 
ing on death developed into an eidetic of personal existence continued from one 
text to another. The essay ‘Nous ne goustons rien de pur’ [We Can Savour 
Nothing Pure] thus takes things to extremes in a speculative experience: 


[C] When I picture a man besieged by all the enjoyments which he could desire — say that 
all his members were forever seized of a pleasure equal to that of sexual intercourse at its 
climax — I see him collapsing under the weight of his joy; and I can perceive him quite 
incapable of bearing pleasure so pure, so constant and so total: truly, once there, he runs 
away and naturally hastens to escape from it as from some narrow passage where he can- 
not find solid ground and fears to be engulfed.** 


If too much joy is unbearable it is because admixtures are our lot. While in the 
first edition Montaigne was content with a literary and moral approach to this 
subject, this kinaesthetic fiction added in the last version shows the turn taken by 
his project. 

Book III, written for the second edition, is particularly significative of this 
line of inquiry, which is clearly stated in the first essay “De l'utile et de l'honneste” 
[On the Useful and the Honourable}: 


[B] Our being is cemented together by qualities which are diseased. Ambition, jealousy, 
envy, vengeance, superstition and despair lodge in us with such a natural right of pos- 
session that we recognize the likeness of them even in the animals too — not excluding so 
unnatural a vice as cruelty; for in the midst of compassion we feel deep down some bitter- 
sweet pricking of malicious pleasure at seeing others suffer. Even children feel it. ~. . If 
anyone were to remove the seeds of such qualities in man he would destroy the basic 
properties of our lives.?* 


The trend of the Essays has become more radical: exploration of the mind backs 
up the considerations on violence. After these remarks, Montaigne adds: '[B] The 
public interest requires men to betray, to tell lies [C] and to massacre.’ His object 
therefore is not so much directly moral as phenomenological - to describe the 
behaviour of minds in situations in which they can act on one another. Violence 
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on all sides affords evidence that a misappreciation of its limits is inherent in 
human nature. Composite in its make-up, attaining nothing that is unalloyed, 
human nature is not endowed with any essence separable from its acts. It is for 
this reason that Montaigne adopts an existential approach when presenting a 

. weird array of those acts. This approach is confirmed at the beginning of the 
essay, Du repentir’ [On Repenting]: 


[B] Others form man; I give an account of man and sketch a picture of a particular one of 
them who is very badly formed and whom I would truly make very different from what he 
is if I had to fashion him afresh. But it is done now. The brush-strokes of my portrait do 
not go awry even though they do change and vary. The world is but a perennial see- 
saw. . . . Constancy itself is nothing but a more languid rocking to and fro. I am unable to 
stabilize my subject: it staggers confusedly along with a natural drunkenness. I grasp it as 
it is now, at this moment when I am lingering over it. I am not portraying being but 
becoming: not the passage from one age to another (or, as the folk put it, from one seven- 
year period to the next) but from day to day, from minute to minute. I must adapt this 
account of myself to the passing hour. I shall perhaps change soon, not accidentally but 
intentionally. This is a register of varied and changing occurrences, of ideas which are 
unresolved and, when needs be, contradictory, either because 1 myself have become 
different or because I grasp hold of different attributes or aspects of my subjects.?* 


In his essay, ‘De trois commerces’ [On Three Kinds of Social Intercourse], 
Montaigne explains that his mind requires no bookish subject to occupy it. Once 
again it is a matter of judgement rather than memory, of meditation rather than 
book learning. Those who have it exhibit such bad faith in discussion that this 
method of learning is again criticized in the essay, “De Part de conférer” [On the 
Art of Conversation]: Valuable though it may be, 


[B] in the kind of men (and their number is infinite) who make it the base and foundation 
of their worth and achievement, who quit their understanding for their memory ,. . and 
can do nothing except by book, I loathe [it] (dare I say it?) a little more than I loathe 
stupidity. In my part of the country and during my own lifetime, school-learning has 
brought amendment of purse but rarely amendment of soul, 


for the use made of any learning depends on the motivations of the user: “[B] 
they clobber you with the authority of their experience: they have heard this; 
they have seen that; they have done this: you are overwhelmed with cases'. This 
distrust is extended to any academic institution setting its own standards but 
unconcerned about those who personify its missions and should be judged not so 
much on their technical competence as on the resulting quality of judgement: “[B] 
The fruit of a surgeon's experience lies not in a recital of his operations . . . unless 
he knows how to extract from them material for forming his judgement.'* As 
for those who rule over us, of those who hold the world in their hands, ‘{B] they 
are far beneath us if they are not way above us. Since they promise more, they 
owe much more too. We must particularly distrust words whose allegedly 
general significance obscures the feeble hypotheses on which they are based. 
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Montaigne was therefore the progenitor of a philosophy of eidetic description 
backed by personal experience. Many of the remarks scattered through the essay 
on education reappear in these. texts. They are not so much ‘educational’ as 
bound up with the anthropological descriptions which were the source of the 
writing of the Essays. For instance, ‘[B] the infancies of all things are feeble and 
weak. We must keep our eyes open at their beginnings; you cannot find the 
danger then because it is so small: once it has grown, you cannot find the cure."*! 
Reduced to its original structure, every modality of existence has a more basic 
formulation than could be reached by mere empiricism. Nor by over-abstract 
knowledge, for theorization is concerned only too often with phenomena the 
reality of which is not vouched for by a rigorous description: “[B] We, who are 
never-endingly confused by our own internal delusions, should not go looking 
for unknown ones.’ ‘I realize that if you ask people to account for “facts”, they 
usually spend more time finding reasons for them than finding out whether they 
are true. They ignore the whats and expatiate on the whys:.. . . They skip over 
the facts but carefully deduce inferences.’ 

The passages from Books I and II of the Essays quoted here consist in the 
main of elements added by Montaigne in later years, The extracts from Book III, 
on the contrary, consist of passages which Montaigne did not retouch at all: they 
represent a definitive formulation of his opinion. The quotations heading this 
profile are an illustration of the way in which that position gained assurance. 
The first draft of the text refers to a natural order and notes its absence in the 
case of the human mind. Left to its own devices, its activity is purposeless and 
disorderly. Control of the imagination seems to be a possible answer; the fixing 
of limits seems to suffice to keep it in check. This is what is invalidated at the 
next stage of the draft: as each field of positive knowledge contains the seeds of 
further presumption, it is only from a sceptical attitude that some moderation 
can be expected. However, the continual resurgence of violence due to the dis- 
regard for limits demands of that scepticism that it find a method of study of the 
mind by itself so that a philosophical limit can be set. Montaigne’s protopheno- 
menology then becomes more radical and, going beyond the pragmatic intention, 
he explores more deeply the constructions peculiar to the mind. Understanding 
ignorance demands a specific method whereby Montaigne manages to define 
precisely what he was setting out to do. Self-knowledge presupposes confronting 
oneself both with the representations of the mind and with one’s words and 
actions, here again not in order to become absorbed in oneself, but with a view 
to studying the forms of the mind and exploring its to-ing and fro-ing. This is the 
exercise to which Montaigne invites the reader, and in this sense an educational 
intention is indeed at the root of his thought. 

It was owing to a retreat for meditation that Montaigne came to embody an 
approach essential to our understanding of the modern figure of the writer. 
Basically, he is not an educationist except inasmuch as he inculcates an attitude 
of phlegmatic distance. Nevertheless, the texts devoted to children, animals, 
‘savage’ nations, attitudes in conversation, books, etc., present a veritable doc- 
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trine, provided that it is referred to the underlying thought, which becomes more 
and more radical as the writing of the Essays progresses. According to this 
conception of anthropology, disregard for the natural limits of our faculties is the 
mainspring of violence. Montaigne's quasi-phenomenological method of describ- 
ing states of mind shows education as learning to know oneself, one’s strengths 
and weaknesses, and becoming tough enough to accept our mortal condition. 
Curiosity concerning the world is evidence of the vacuity of a conscience not 
endowed with the treasures of the whole of humanity, which means that it is for 
education to build a genuine conscience. 
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MARIA MONTESSORI' 


(1870-1952) 


Hermann Róbrs 


A life in the service of childhood 


The figure of Maria Montessori stands out above most of those who were invol- 
ved in the New Education. Rarely have attempts been made to establish a set of 
educational precepts which would have such universal validity as hers, and very 
few others had such a powerful influence on developments in the world as a 
whole. The all-embracing nature of her ideas is perhaps all the more astonishing 
in view of the fact that in the initial stages of her research she concentrated on 
work with very young children, and only later extended it to include older chil- 
dren and the family. She regarded infancy as the critical phase in the evolution of 
the individual, during which the groundwork for all subsequent development is 
laid, and hence ascribed universal validity to statements about this period of life. 
Montessori was also an exemplary figure in that she sought to establish a meet- 
ing-ground of theory and practice in the form of the Children's Houses and her 
didactic materials. No other representative of the New Education put their 
theories into practice on the same scale; she initiated a varied programme on an 
international scale that remained without equal. 

The truly remarkable thing is that the discussion surrounding her ideas is 
just as lively and full of controversy today as it was when they were first 
published. After 1909, when she first appeared in print (at the suggestion of her 
closest friends, Anna Maccheroni and Alice Franchetti), her works began to be 
translated into all of the major world languages. The spread of her ideas was 
aided by a series of stimulating and elegantly articulated lectures held in all parts 
of the world. 

Today the struggle to understand this phenomenon — the relationship bet- 
ween theory and practice, individual and work, what was borrowed and what 
was original — is as intense as ever, as can be seen by the number of publications 
in Germany that have dealt with these questions in recent years (Bohm, 1991). A 
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truly comprehensive assessment was made possible only by the re-issue of her 
complete works. 

This continuing discussion is not motivated at all by a reverent desire to 
protect and preserve the past, but by a genuine spirit of inquiry. This is so for 
two reasons. First, the attraction of Montessori's personality, which has survived 
in her work and gives her ideas a special fascination; second, the intentions 
behind her work, which were to provide the education of children with a scienti- 
fically valid basis and to re-evaluate it constantly by means of practical experi- 
ments. 


The key experience 


Maria Montessori was born in 1870 at Chiaravalle near Ancona, Italy, and died 
in 1952 at Nordwijk in the Netherlands. In 1896 she became the first woman in 
Italy to finish medical school with a study on neuropathology. For the following 
two years she worked as an assistant at the Psychiatric Clinic of the University of 
Rome; among other things she was responsible for the care of mentally handi- 
capped children. The time spent with these children and the experience of their 
still intact need and desire to play led her to investigate possibilities for educating 
them. She discovered the works of the French doctors Bourneville, Itard and 
Séguin, and of Pereira, a Spaniard who had lived in Paris and known Rousseau 
and Diderot. She was especially impressed by Itard, who had sought to civilize 
the wild boy found in the forests of Aveyron by stimulating and developing his 
senses, and by Itard’s pupil, Edouard Séguin. On the whole she revealed little 
about her sources of inspiration, but in her writings she discussed in depth her 
efforts to come to terms with Séguin’s works, especially with the book Idiocy: 
and its Treatment by the Physiological Method,? which appeared after Séguin 
had emigrated to the United States and in which he described his method for the 
second time (Montessori, 1969, p. 29). 

Inspired by her experiences with the children at the clinic, who had played 
with pieces of bread on the floor for lack of other toys, and by the exercises for 
sharpening the sensory functions developed by Séguin, Maria Montessori decided 
to devote herself to educational problems. In 1900/01 she had a position at the 
Scuola’ Magistrale Ortofrenica, an institute responsible for the training of 
teachers for special schools (for example, for handicapped and mentally retarded 
children). After a study of education she became involved in the modernization 
of a Roman slum quarter, San Lorenzo, by assuming responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the children. Her answer to this situation of need was the establishment 
of a Children’s House (Casa dei Bambini), in which the children were to learn 
about the world and develop the ability to plan their own lives. 

San Lorenzo was the beginning of a kind of renaissance movement which 
served to renew belief in the betterment of mankind by means of the education of 
children. Although Maria Montessori based her work on scientific principles, she 
nevertheless considered childhood to be a continuation of the act of creation. 
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This combination of approaches is the truly fascinating aspect of her work: on 
the one hand she practised precise experiment and observation in the spirit of 
science, yet at the same time she regarded faith, hope and trust to be the most 
effective means of teaching children independence and self-confidence. The 
Children's Houses that were established in the following years became at times 
holy places to which educators made pilgrimages — they were always shining 
examples pointing towards the solution of educational problems. 

Reflection and meditation played an important part both in her personal 
life and in her educational programme. Without getting involved with other 
approaches and having to submit to compromises, she was sure of her claim to 
represent the needs of all children, and knew how to put her message across in 
an intelligent, clear and determined manner. Despite the clarity of her diction she 
was widely regarded as a kind of high priestess of the rights of children in an 
antagonistic world. Her individual fate surely contributed to the air of mystery 
surrounding her work — she gave birth to a son out of wedlock — although 
through her work she also found a way of resolving this problem in an exem- 
plary fashion (Kramer, 1976, p. 88). 

Those closest to Montessori — above all Anna Maccheroni and for a time 
Helen Parkhurst — were completely dedicated to the task at hand. Her son, and 
later her grandson, Mario Montessori, also committed themselves to this work. 
But their commitment had little to do with upholding family tradition; on the 
contrary, they were concerned with a much broader legacy, the ‘education of 
human beings’ (Montessori, 1977). 


Montessori and the New Education 


The work begun by Maria Montessori in San Lorenzo proved to be enormously 
fruitful. After being asked by Talamo, the director of a building firm, to establish 
a youth centre to get the children of working parents off the streets, she created 
the ‘miracle of the new children’, who by means of their heightened child-ness 
influenced their parents favourably in turn. The ‘true child’ was living proof of 
the ongoing process of creation, of rebirth and renewal: whoever was ready and 
able to think the matter through discovered its deeply religious significance. 

Maria Montessori was a true exponent of the New Education as an inter- 
national movement. For her reform was not merely a mechanical process of 
replacing old methods with supposedly better ones; she was much more concern- 
ed with a process more aptly described by the original meaning of reformatio: a 
remodelling and renewal of life. 

It is not easy to determine Montessori's position in relation to the rest of the 
New Education. In contrast to most of the other approaches employed, she was 
very heavily influenced by Rousseau. Many passages of her books read like 
variations on themes by Rousseau, and her criticisms of the adult world, which 
in her opinion gives no consideration to children at all, are also reminiscent of 
his attitude. Her complaints about wet nurses and the straps, frames, protective 
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helmets and baskets that were employed to teach children to walk too early were 
inspired by Rousseau, as was her resultant conclusion: ‘It is essential to let nature 
have its on way as far as possible; the more freedom children are allowed to 
develop, the quicker and more perfectly they will attain higher forms and func- 
tions." 

She definitely had not carried out a systematic study of Rousseau's works — 
but just as she adopted a great deal of the critical discussion of culture and 
society of her own day, she must have read at least some parts of Émile, above all 
the first book. Her attitude towards other educators involved in the New 
Education movement, such as Dewey, Kilpatrick, Decroly and Ferriére, is simi- 
larly difficult to ascertain. Although she met many of them in connection with 
her work in the New Education Fellowship, no real collaboration with them 
came about. The only ones she even mentioned in her own works were 
Washburne and Percy Nunn - the latter above all in connection with her concept 
of ‘absorbent mind”. 

Percy Nunn, at that time president of the British section of the New 
Education Fellowship, met her when she gave a series of lectures in London. His 
ideas of mneme and hormic theory, presented in his book Education: Its Data 
and First Principles (Nunn, 1920), helped her arrive at her view of the construc- 
tive function of the developing human mind, which determines the course of life 
in constant interaction with the environment and in so doing takes on a definite 
shape itself. 

She was also inspired by Ovide Decroly. Their lives and work had much in 
common: they were almost the same age (Montessori was born in 1870, Decroly 
in 1871), both studied medicine and both established educational institutions in 
1907, the Casa dei Bambini in Rome and École pour la Vie par la Vie in Brussels. 
Since both of them were active members of the New Education Fellowship they 
met and had discussions many times.’ However, at the time of their meeting they 
had both already developed their concepts for the most part, so that the great 
similarity of their approaches was primarily due to their having both studied the 
works of Itard and Séguin. 

The basic concept behind Montessori’s educational work was that of provi- 
ding children with a suitable environment in which to live and learn. The signifi- 
cant thing about her educational Programme is that it gave equal emphasis to 
internal and external development, arranged so that they complemented one 
another. But the fact that external education was even given consideration, 
having been considered merely a consequence of the success of internal education 
by the idealistic schools of philosophy and education, bears witness to the 
scientific orientation of the Programme. Here Séguin’s influence must have been 
decisive, as well as that of Pereira, who had established the role of the senses in 
the development of the Personality. The idea that it is possible to form and alter 
human beings exclusively by means of manipulating their sensory input, which 
Diderot discussed in his Lettres sur les aveugles and Lettres sur les muets, and 
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which inspired Rousseau’s programme for training the senses, also played an 
important part in Montessori’s theories. 

The truly original nature of Montessori’s ideas can only be grasped if they 
are compared with the method developed by the Agazzi sisters. The work of 
Rosa and Carolina Agazzi was one of the most remarkable attempts to make 
progress in the education of young children. It is important to us today because it 
occurred within the same environment in which Montessori developed her ideas. 
As early as 1882 Rosa Agazzi and her sister took over a home (Il Nuovo Asilo) 
in Monpiano, Brescia, which is considered to be the first Children’s House in 
Italy (Pasquali, 1903). Just as Montessori did later, Rosa Agazzi also sought to 
intensify and control the education of young children by means of altering their 
living environment (Agazzi, 1932). 

Montessori introduced the education process by means of a set of standard- 
ized learning materials; Rosa Agazzi, on the other hand, insisted that objects 
collected by the children themselves carry out this function. In this way the 
objects were to be experienced more thoroughly and the process of abstraction 
only introduced after this first stage had been absolved. However, it would be 
incorrect to state that the difference between the two approaches was that the 
Agazzi sisters encouraged direct experience and Montessori abstraction; 
Montessori was also very much concerned with the experiential stage. She never- 
theless placed greater emphasis on introducing the process of comparison and 
abstraction, which is of paramount importance for intellectual development, in a 
controlled and intelligently planned manner, so that it would not be left to 
chance. 

Like other New Educators, Montessori was aware of the fact that it is 
necessary to take the inclinations and interests of the children themselves as the 
starting-point if the educational process is to remain relatively free of conflicts. 
But she also recognized that these inclinations and interests must be encouraged 
and deepened by means of exercises, and further that the success of this is depen- 
dent on awakening a feeling of responsibility in the children. This was her truly 
original contribution: she not only gave consideration to the inclinations and 
interests of the children, as was done by many New Educators who based their 
work solely on this principle, but also sought to encourage responsibility and 
self-discipline on the part of the children. 


The Children’s Houses 


The Children’s Houses were living environments specially adapted to children, in 
which they could grow and develop in keeping with their individual sense of 
responsibility. In the houses everything was adapted to the children and their 
specific attitudes and perspectives: not only cupboards, tables and chairs but also 
colour, sound and architecture. The children were expected to live and move in 
this environment in a responsible way and deal with the tasks of creating and 
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keeping order so that they could ascend a kind of ‘ladder’ towards self-realiza- 
tion. 

Freedom and discipline interacted, and the basic tenet was that neither one 
could be achieved without the other. Seen in this way, discipline was not some- 
thing imposed from the outside but rather a challenge to become worthy of free- 
dom. In this connection Montessori wrote: ‘We call someone disciplined if he is 
his own master and can therefore command himself to behave properly if a rule 
of life must be observed’ (Montessori, 1969, p. 57). 

The idea central to self-determination, namely that freedom is possible only 
if one submits to laws that one has discovered and decided upon oneself, which 
Rousseau formulated in terms of his volonté générale, was not expressly stated in 
her works. Around the turn of the century Italian philosophy was dominated by 
positivistic thought, to be sure, but idealistic and neo-Kantian tendencies were 
also represented by Alessandro Chiapelli, Bernardino Varisco and Benedetto 
Croce. It is not very likely that Montessori studied these philosophers to any 
great extent; nevertheless, she had her children participate actively in the shaping 
of their living environment, as well as its rules and principles of order, and in this 
way justice was thoroughly done to the idea of moral autonomy. 

But Montessori went even further: she systematically developed the logical 
sequel of these ideas, namely, their application and practice in real-life situations, 
an aspect that has often been passed over too lightly by educators. The pro- 
gramme she developed to do this involved ‘exercises in daily living’, or ‘exercices 
de la vie pratique’, as she called them in the first of her lectures held in France 
(Montessori, 1976, p. 105). These included exercises in patience, exactness and 
repetition, all of which were intended to strengthen the powers of concentration. 
It was important that these exercises be done each day within the context of 
some real ‘task’ and not as mere games or busy work. They were rounded out by 
practice in being still and meditating, which formed the point of transition from 
“external” to ‘internal’ education. 

In her writings Montessori repeatedly stressed the importance of developing 
attitudes instead of just practical abilities; she wrote that practical work should 
result in an attitude by means of contemplation: ‘disciplined behaviour becomes 
a basic attitude’. 

For her this was the real task of the Children’s Houses: 


The central feature of this development of the personality was free work which satisfies 
the natural needs of inner life. Therefore free intellectual work shows itself to be the basis 
of inner discipline. The principal achievement of the Children’s Houses has been to instil 
discipline in the children [Montessori, 1976, p. 107]. 


This statement was then given force by a comparison with religious education: 


This reminds one of the advice given by the Catholic Church for maintaining intellectual 
and spiritual strength, i.e. after a period of ‘inward concentration’ one can attain to 
‘moral strength’. The moral personality must take its stabilizing strength from methodical 
‘meditation’; without this strength the ‘inner being’ remains scattered and unbalanced, is 
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not its own master and cannot utilize its own powers for noble ends [Montessori, 1976, 
p. 104]. 


In common with Rousseau, Montessori considered ‘help for the weak, the aged 
and the infirm’ to be an important task to be carried out during the stage of per- 
sonal development in which ‘moral relationships’ (Montessori, 1966, p. 33) 
define and mark the beginning of a new life as a moral individual. She thought 
that the proper time for this step was during adolescence, but in the Children’s 
Houses it was prepared for in a number of different ways. The earliest activities 
engaged in by the children were thus of decisive importance morally and physi- 
cally for their entire subsequent development. 

The sensitive phase contained in early childhood is a unique opportunity to 
encourage positive development, which must be taken advantage of. Montessori 
considered social training to be an important part of this early phase since self- 
determination must take its orientation from others if the individual is to attain 
perfection as a social being. In the final chapter of her book The Discovery of the 
Child she described this process: 


No child is disturbed by what another may have attained; on the contrary, the triumph of 
one causes admiration and joy in the others, and they often imitate him full of goodwill. 
All of the children seem to be happy and contented doing ‘what they can’; what the others 
do does not result in envy, embarrassing competition or vanity. A three-year-old can work 
peacefully next to a seven-year-old, and the younger child is content to be smaller than the 
older child, not envying-him because of his greater size. They all grow in the midst of the 
most perfect peace [Montessori, 1969, p. 33]. 


The didactic materials were also intended to aid this growing in the most perfect 
peace in order to attain a highly developed sense of responsibility. Constituting a 
part of the ‘prepared environment’ in the Children’s Houses, they were methodi- 
cally planned and standardized so that a child who freely chose to occupy him- 
self with one of them would enter into a predetermined situation and be forced 
unwittingly to deal with its intellectual purpose. The best example of this is the 
cylinders of different lengths and sizes which were to be inserted into appropriate 
holes; only one solution was possible for each cylinder and the child could grasp 
the fact of an incorrect solution when the cylinder slipped off and could not be 
inserted. 


The didactic materials 


A basic principle of the didactic materials was that the activities should be 
methodically co-ordinated so that the children could easily judge the degree of 
their success while engaging in them. For instance, in one activity the children 
practised walking along large circles laid on the ground in a variety of interesting 
patterns. While doing so they were given a bowl to hold filled to the brim with 
blue or red ink; if it ran over then they could recognize in this way that their 
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movements were not co-ordinated and graceful enough. In a similar way all the 
bodily functions were consciously trained. 

For each of the senses there was an exercise that could be made even more 
effective by eliminating other senses. For example, an exercise involving the iden- 
tification of different kinds of wood by feeling their grain could be intensified by 
covering the eyes. 

By being done and discussed together within the context of the group, the 
relevance of these exercises for the social aspects of the children’s education was 
increased. Thus, the various activities were intended to interact, or, as 
Montessori expressed it, ‘practical and social life must be profoundly combined 
in education’ (Montessori, 1972, p. 38). 

If it was true of -Helen Parkhurst, then it was doubly so of Maria 
Montessori, her teacher: she sought to develop the social aspects of education, 
although she gave her work a different emphasis than was to be found in certain 
sociologically based educational concepts which dealt with a different set of 
problems.‘ This fact is mentioned in reply to those who one-sidedly dismiss the 
educational ideas of Helen Parkhurst and Maria Montessori as being hopelessly 
individualistic, 

The didactic materials were to function ‘like a ladder’, as Montessori 
expressed it many times, which would allow the children to take the initiative 
themselves and progress towards self-realization. At the same time the materials 
Were permeated with a particular spirit and intellectual attitude, which would be 
communicated to the children and mould them accordingly. 


Thus, the sensory materials should definitely be regarded as ‘materialized abstraction’. . . . 
When the child is directly confronted with the materials he applies himself to them with 
that kind of earnest, concentrated attention which seems to draw the best out of his 


Using this approach, the teacher can withdraw from the centre of the educational 
process and operate from its periphery. His most important task is to observe in 
a scientific manner and employ his intuition in discovering new possibilities and 
needs. The development of the children should be directed in a responsible way 
in keeping with the spirit of science. 


The scientific basis of her work 


Montessori was among the first to try and establish a true science of education. 
Her approach was to introduce the 'science of observation' (Montessori, 1976, 
P- 125). She demanded that the teachers and other persons engaged in education 
be given training in these methods and that the educational process itself be given 
a framework which would allow scientific controls and checks. "The possibility 
of observing the mental development of children as natural phenomena and 
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under experimental conditions converts the school itself in activity, to a type of 
scientific environment devoted to the psychogenetic study of man’ (Montessori, 
1976, p. 120). 

The basic art of precise observation, which had been acclaimed much earlier 
by Rousseau as the most important qualification for educators, includes precise 
perception and description. Montessori envisioned a ‘new type of teacher’: 
‘Instead of talking he must learn to be silent; instead of instructing he must 
observe; instead of presenting the proud dignity of one who desires to appear 
infallible he must don the robe of humility’ (Montessori, 1976, p. 123). This 
kind of dedicated observation from a distance is not a natural ability; it must be 
learned, 


and this process is a true introduction to science. If something is not consciously seen, it is 
as if it had never existed. The scientist’s soul is filled with passionate interest for that 
which he sees. When one has learned to see he begins to be interested. And this interest is 
the driving force behind the spirit of science [Montessori, 1976, p. 125]. 


Montessori envisioned a procedure which today would be described as her- 
meneutic-empirical. Nevertheless, she herself did not succeed in putting any of 
these ideas into practice in any thorough manner in her own work. Her experi- 
ments neither possessed a solid theoretical framework nor were they carried out 
and evaluated in a way that would allow them to be objectively confirmed. Her 
descriptions were not free of subjective impressions and her conclusions were 
often biased in her own favour or even dogmatically phrased. 

Despite this, she was extremely good at constructing educational situations, 
although they were often certainly more the expression of her inspiring persona- 
lity than the result of careful thought and planning. Her observations were 
conducted in a careful manner and involved a number of scientific procedures for 
ensuring objectivity, but basically she was possessed of a very personal and 
unique talent for dealing with and interpreting educational processes. 

Her descriptions of educational phenomena and the conclusions she drew 
from them should be understood in this light. A little girl who attempts to find 
the right hole for a peg forty-four times before happily turning her attention 
elsewhere is described; but neither her intellectual and social background nor her 
subsequent progress is mentioned. Montessori dealt in a similar way with all 
manner of phenomena, awakenings and ‘explosions’. If she is judged by her own 
standards for scientific and theoretical work in education — even though she for- 
mulated them in a vague and generalized way — then she hardly passes the test. 
The success of her work was due to other factors: her humility and patience and 
her (often mentioned) fascination with the wonder of life. 

This imaginative ability, which goes above and beyond precise observation, 
is actually a philosophical way of life. Despite all her criticism of philosophy and 
philosophical education, she adopted the same attitude herself. In a passage dis- 
cussing the necessity of training teachers in connection with practical educational 
experience, she wrote the following about students of biology and medicine and 
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the role of the microscope: “While engaged in observations with the aid of the 
microscope they felt that fascination towards the wonder of life growing within 
them which causes the mind to awaken and devote itself to the mysteries of life 
with passionate enthusiasm’ (Montessori, 1976, p. 133). 

It is important to consider Montessori’s sensitive openness to the ‘mysteries 
of life’ alongside her basically scientific approach. Failing to take both aspects 
into account, one is bound to become entangled in contradictions and to conti- 
nue the still-flourishing controversy as to the value and meaning of her work, 
although, even if everything were taken into consideration, all of the differences 
of opinion would hardly be resolved, 

Some of Maria Montessori’s statements and conclusions sound more like 
Pestalozzi in one of his philosophical moments than the objective analysis of a 
doctor of medicine. But it has been precisely her broad approach that has lent 
much of her writing prophetic force, although it also tends towards ambiguity at 
times, and this accounts for her great popularity around the world, in India as 
much as in Europe. Her influence was greatest wherever she personally appeared 
and gave lectures and courses and gained a dedicated group of followers willing 
to experiment and continue the spirit of her work (Schultz-Benisch, 1962; Bohm, 
1991. p. 45). 


Perception 


Maria Montessori not only worked out a systematic method for developing the 
perceptive faculties, but also evolved a theory of perception that has much in 
common with Pestalozzi's approach. Thus, in reference to the didactic materials, 
she warns that “the attention of the children should not be chained to the objects 


In the world as a whole, more or less the same basic ideas repeat themselves again and 
again. For example, if the life of plants or insects is studied in nature, then an approxi- 
mate idea of the life of plants and insects in the whole world is obtained. Nobody is fami- 
liar with all plants. It is enough to see one pine tree in order to imagine how all pine trees 
are [Montessori, 1976, p. 80]. 


Pursuing the same idea she wrote elsewhere: ‘Is it necessary, when one is confron- 
ted with a river or a lake, to have seen all of the rivers and lakes in the world to 
know what it is?” The idea expressed here, as well as the way in which it is for- 
mulated, are in Surprisingly close agreement with Pestalozzi. And just as he had, 
she warned against neglecting the forms of direct Perception. ‘No description, no 
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picture, no book can replace the real life of trees in the context of all the life 
which surrounds them in the forest” (Montessori, 1966, p. 40). 

She considered it of fundamental importance that “the co-operation of inner 
attention’ be gained. For this reason she sought to structure the motivational 
basis of the didactic materials in such a way that they would make contact with 
the sphere of consciousness of the child. It is notable that Montessori explained 
this process in terms of an act of faith, a related process which, however, takes 
place on another level: ‘It is not enough . . . to see in order to believe; one must 
believe in order to see.’ And elsewhere she wrote: ‘It is in vain that one explains 
or demonstrates a fact, even if it is an extraordinary one, if there is no faith: the 
realization of truth is not made possible by evidence but by an act of faith’ 
(Montessori, 1966, p. 216). There can be no doubt that she succeeded in linking 
this form of faith as inner knowledge and improved vision with her concept of 
science, 


Self-realization through independent activity 


One of the key concepts of Montessori’s education system is ‘independent acti- 
vity'. “A person is what he is, not because of the teachers he has had, but as a 
result of that which he has done himself.’ In another context she even introduced 
the idea of ‘self-creation’. She applied this not only to sensory perception and the 
intellect but also to the co-ordination of all the facets of humanness involved in 
the development of the personality. 

This process can only be successful if it takes place in freedom, whereby 
freedom is understood as going hand in hand with discipline and responsibility. 
Children possess an intuitive understanding of the forms of self-realization by 
means of independent activity. 


Children seem to ‘feel’ their inner growth, to be conscious of the achievements which 
mark and define their growth. Outwardly they appear happier as they become aware that 
a process of growth towards something higher and greater has begun within them 
[Montessori, 1976, p. 92]. 


In most of the examples Montessori added in this context she spoke of the high 
degree of satisfaction shown by the children as a result of their independently 
achieved self-realization. She came to the conclusion that ‘this growing self- 
awareness promotes maturity. Give a child a feeling of its own worth and it will 
feel free and no longer burdened by its work’ (Montessori, 1966, p. 40). 

Seen in this way, freedom must be first renounced and then won back 
gradually by means of self-realization. All individuals are dependent on one 
another and can therefore progress to self-realization only within the context of 
this interdependence. This process is accompanied by full awareness and requires 
that all one’s faculties be engaged, strengthening them at the same time. This self- 
realization ultimately leads to self-education (autoeducatione) which is the real 
goal. Therefore reflection, meditative concentration yet, at the same time, intense 
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effort are indispensable when attempting to solve the problems posed by the 
didactic materials. 

At this point we have already arrived at what Montessori meant by the 
‘absorbent mind’, one of the key concepts of her education system, alongside that 
of ‘normalization’. In keeping with her medically oriented terminology she refer- 
red to children as ‘intellectual embryos’. In this way she emphasized the fact that 
children are involved in a process of development, as well as the parallel nature 
of intellectual and physical development. From the beginning children are beings 
equipped with minds. Nevertheless, during the first stage of development follow- 
ing birth the physical aspect predominates, although these basic needs can only 
be properly satisfied if the intellectual being at their root is recognized and accep- 
ted. ‘In other words, children must be cared for right from birth, giving attention 
above all to the fact that they are beings with a mental life of their own’ 
(Montessori, 1972, p. 61). 

The education of children must be conducted in a balanced manner right 
from the start; otherwise the first impressions will produce distorted or biased 
forms of understanding, expectations and behaviour which then perpetuate them- 
selves. The first impressions are not only permanently engraved in the children’s 
minds; developmental structures also develop as a result of them, patterns accord- 
ing to which all subsequent experiences are dealt with and assimilated. 

Right from birth children are naturally open to the world. For this very 
reason they are also in constant danger of losing their way, unlike animals, which 
have such a store of instinctual responses that a proper course of development is 
ensured; on the other hand animals are not free, since freedom is not a natural 
state but a condition that must be attained. ‘Unlike animals, human beings are 
not naturally programmed with any co-ordinated sets of movements. They must 
learn everything themselves: they have no goals given them, but must search for 
them’ (Montessori, 1972, p. 67). In this respect there is some similarity between 
Montessori’s ideas and modern anthropology. Her book Anthropologia pedago- 
gica (1910) was the first of her works to be devoted to questions of this sort. 

When she speaks of *psycho-embryonic life” she is utilizing an analogy with 
the ‘physical embryo’ in order to emphasize that one’s intellectual world must 
also be built up gradually by means of impressions and experiences. One’s en- 
vironment and its organization as regards its educational function is therefore 
just as important as bodily nourishment is during the pre-natal phase. 


The first task of education is to provide the child with an environment in which it is able 
to develop its natural functions. This does not mean that one should merely satisfy the 
child’s needs and allow it to do what it likes; we must also be prepared to co-operate with 
a command of nature, with one of its laws, according to which development and growth 
proceed by means of interaction with the environment [Montessori, 1972, p. 82]. 


The 'absorbent mind' is at the same time ability and willingness to learn. It 
means that the mind is directed towards the events in the surrounding world and 
in phase with them, so that out of the existing great variety those aspects which 
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prove to have educational value are different in each individual case: “in all ways 
mental development is the first step in the adventure of life’ (Montessori, 1972, 
p. 69). The important thing is that the impressions received and mental openness 
match one another, so that the demands placed by the learning process corres- 
pond to the natural sensitivities and tendencies of each phase of development. 

Closely related to these anthropological concepts is the idea of ‘sensitive 
phases’. The sensitive phases are periods of heightened receptivity in connection 
with learning by means of interaction with the environment. According to this 
theory there exist specific phases during which the child is naturally receptive to 
certain environmental influences; these he must make use of in order to master 
certain innate functions and achieve greater maturity. Thus there are sensitive 
phases for learning to speak, mastering social interactions, etc. If these phases are 
given proper consideration they can be exploited to promote periods of intense 
and efficient learning. If they are not taken advantage of then the opportunities 
are irretrievably lost. 

The harmonious progress of inner and outer development can also result in 
increasing independence: ‘If no regressive syndromes manifest themselves the 
child will show tendencies which are clearly and energetically directed towards 
functional independence. . . . Within each individual a vital force is active which 
directs him towards realization of self. Percy Nunn called this force Horme’ 
(Montessori, 1952, p. 77). A 

This is also the reason why Montessori expected so much from an educa- 
tional reform in accordance with her ideas. For her the child was a promise and a 
starting-point for the education of the ‘new man’. Her expectations were so high 
that she genuinely expected salvation to come in that way. She also believed in 
renewal and the attainment of perfection: 


If salvation arrives then it will begin with the children, since the children are the creators 
of mankind. The children have been vested with unknown powers which could lead the 
way to a better future. If a genuine renewal is to be sought after at all, then the develop- 
ment of man’s potential must be the task of education [Montessori, 1952, p. 52]. 


This faith in man's potential, which is increased by means of the 'absorbent 
mind' when the correct educational methods are employed, is one of the corner- 
stones of Montessori's theory of education. The second important aspect is the 
attempt to mould this process in a spirit of scientific responsibility and to dis- 
cover the weaknesses and turning points of human development in order to 
direct it better. The process is not conceived as being linear but rather dynamic, 
exploding with awakenings, enlightenments, transformations and creative 
syntheses which lift it up to new heights of evolution, the nature of which cannot 
even be guessed at. She wrote: Development is a series of successive births’ 
(Montessori, 1952, p. 16). 

In this sense her own life and the development of her ideas were dependent 
on encounters, inspirations and rebirths; encounters with others of like mind 
were often much more important than involvement with established theories. 
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The great productivity of her work was in the last analysis due to the effects of 
the hormic principle in her life and thought. She sought to influence the world in 
a controlled way through the harmonious combination of theory and practice; 
she looked for the confirmation of her theories in practice and shaped her prac- 
tice according to scientific principles, thus achieving perfection: that is why 
Maria Montessori's educational concept has been so successful. 
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Donauwórth, 1991. 

2. Her relationship to her teacher Séguin is dealt with in depth in Rita Kramer, Maria 
Montessori: A Biography. New York, 1976; as well as in T. Hellbriigge, Unser 
Montessori-Modell, Munich, 1977, pp. 68 et seq.; and W. Bohm, Maria Montessori: 
Hintergrund und Prinzipien ihres pädagogischen Denkens [Background and 
Principles of her Educational Thinking], Bad Heilbrunn/Obb. 1991. 

3. This supposition would probably be supported by an investigation and publication 
of her correspondence, something that has not yet been done. 

4. I have dealt with this matter in my article, ‘Maria Montessori und die Progressive 
Education in den USA’ [Maria Montessori and Progressive Education in th USA], in 
A. Pehnke (ed.), Ein Plädoyer für unser reformpádagogisches Erbe [A Plea for the 


Heritage of Our Educational Reform], pp. 65-78, Neuwied, 1992. It has also been 
dealt with in Bóhm, op. cit., p. 86. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE 


(1478-1535) 


Keith Watson 


Sir Thomas More, or more accurately St Thomas More, since he was beatified by 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1886 and canonized as a saint in 1935, has been 
variously described as ‘the most attractive figure of the early sixteenth century”, 
“the voice of conscience” of the early English Reformation? and “one of the three 
greatest figures of the English Renaissance”.? He was a scholar, lawyer, theolo- 
gian, statesman and eventual martyr, whose influence was less on the develop- 
ment of the Reformation in England as upon creating a particular genre of futur- 
istic and idealistic writing about society. His most famous book, Utopia, has 
come to be accepted as an everyday term in the English language and ‘utopian’ is 
often used to refer to an idea or concept that is idealistic and highly desirable, 
but which at the same time is completely impracticable and unrealistic. In terms 
of political science, both liberals and socialists lay claim to Thomas More as a 
founder of some of their ideas. There has even been a room in the Kremlin devo- 
ted to Thomas More because of his apparent espousal of communism as a politi- 
cal ideal.* 

He was born into a period of intense political and social turmoil in English 
history as the House of York was overthrown by Henry Tudor in 1485 and as a 
new, ruthless dynasty was established, a dynasty that was to have a profound 
influence not only on the future shape of Church/state relations, and conse- 
quently on the development of parliamentary democracy in England and Wales, 
but above all on the future development of the Reformation in England. It is 
generally as a political theorist and opponent of King Henry VIII in his attempt 
to supersede the Pope as head of the Church in England that Thomas More is 
best remembered. As a result, his contribution to educational thought in six- 
teenth-century England and Europe is often overlooked. This profile seeks to 
redress that balance and to show that More was as much a farsighted visionary 
as he was a critic of contemporary society. 
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The context of More’s life 


To understand the importance and stature of Thomas More and why he is still 
venerated as a man of outstanding courage and integrity, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate something of the political and historical context of his life. For much of the 
fifteenth century England was in a state of political turmoil as the Houses of 
York and Lancaster fought, with different nobles lined up on both sides for poli- 
tical supremacy. Henry IV ( 1399-1413) deposed Richard II and became the first 
of the Lancastrian rulers. His son Henry V (1413-22), immortalized by 
Shakespeare in his play of that name, defeated the French at the battle of 
Agincourt (1415), became regent of France and heir to the French throne. 
Unfortunately, his son Henry VI (1422-61) was more interested in religion and 
asceticism than in political and military warfare. While Henry VI's legacy is Eton 
College and King’s College, Cambridge, his political legacy was less prestigious. 
He lost the French possessions and eventually the Wars of the Roses,’ leaving the 
Yorkist Edward IV (1461-83) on the throne. Although his son, Edward V, was 
named king, his position was usurped by his uncle, the Duke of York, who 
became King Richard III (1483-85). Even so his position was far from secure, 
partly because of uncertainty about what happened to the young princes, 
Edward V and his brother Richard. When Richard III was defeated at the battle 
of Bosworth in 1485 by Henry Tudor (Henry VII, 1485-1509), whose claims to 
the English throne were also pretty tenuous, a new era broke out in English his- 
tory. Henry VII secured his position by ruthless suppression of potential rivals, 
by shrewd treaties with neighbouring European countries and by fiscal austerity. 
His son, Henry VIII (1509-45), not only consolidated the Tudor dynasty by 


Henry had married Catherine of Aragon, widow of his elder brother, Arthur. 
Unfortunately, she was unable to provide Henry with the son he so desperately 
needed to secure the dynasty through the male line.? Unable to get a divorce from 
the Pope on the grounds that he should never have married his brother’s wife, the 
argument being that this was adulterous (Leviticus 20:10), Henry came into 
conflict with the Roman Catholic Church. A solution to the impasse was sugges- 
ted by his then secretary, Thomas Cromwell (1485-1540): if he could only make 
himself, instead of the Pope, Head of the Church in England, Henry could easily 
grant himself the divorce he required. The Act of Supremacy of 1531 did preci- 
sely that. Subsequent legislation was to launch the Reformation of the Church in 
England which was finally consolidated in the reign of one of Henry VIII's 
daughters, Elizabeth I (1558-1603). It was over the issue of the King's 'divorce 
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gious issues directly, but because of treason. Refusal to accept the Act of 
Supremacy was a treasonable offence, as Henry was at pains to point out subse- 
quently to the Pope and to the Habsburg Emperor, Charles V, who, according to 
William Roper, More's son-in-law, said to the English Ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Eliot: 


‘My Lord Ambassador, we understand that the King your Master, hath put his faithful ser- 
vant and grave wise councillor Sir Thomas More to death.” Whereunto Sir Thomas Eliot 
answered, that he understood nothing thereof. ‘Well’, said the Emperor, ‘it is very true, 
and this will we say, that if we had been master of such a servant, of whose doings our- 
selves have had these many years no small experience, we would rather have lost the best 
city of our dominions, than have lost such a worthy councillor.’ 


It is a measure of the antagonism of so many leading officials against the corrupt 
state of the Church in the early sixteenth century that Henry was able to push 
through so much anti-clerical legislation in the 1530s and 1540s including the 
dissolution of the great monasteries and chantry houses. There had been 
considerable criticisms of the corrupt practices of the clergy; that they often had 
mistresses; that they exploited the poor and the gullible; that their influence on 
education was dull and sterile. Leading critics of this state of affairs were men 
like Erasmus (1466-1536)? and Thomas More. However, while both wanted 
reform of the Church, unlike Luther in Germany and Zwingli in Switzerland, 
they did not seek to break from the Roman Catholic Church. They wanted 
reform from within. Indeed, More feared that the excesses of Luther would lead 
to social upheaval and civil war. In many ways, while More was a Renaissance 
man and was keen on new ideas and new thinking, and while he welcomed the 
new horizons opened up by a study of the Greek and Latin classics, he was at 
heart a conservative in terms of spiritual and even political control. Above all, he 
was a man of the utmost honesty and integrity. 


Life and history of Thomas More 


Thomas More was born on 6 February 1478, in London, the son of John More 
(died 1530), a member of the legal profession. It has sometimes been suggested 
that his father was a judge, but it is more likely that he was a legal attorney. 
Certainly he influenced Thomas’s thinking about the law, Thomas was educated 
at St Antony’s School, then the best in London, before being sent at the age of 
about 12 to live in the household of John, Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord Chancellor of England. More was obviously profoundly 
influenced by Morton, whom he praises in his History of King Richard III and 
indirectly praises in his Utopia For his part, Morton sent the young More to 
Canterbury College (later Christ Church College), Oxford, in 1492 to study law. 
While at Oxford More studied under Linacre (1460-1524), one of the leading 
Renaissance humanists of the time. He was both a classical scholar, tutor to 
Henry VII's eldest son, Prince Arthur, as well as a physician who later founded 
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and became the first President of the Royal College of Physicians (15 18). 
Linacre, after whom an Oxford College was later named, taught More and a 
fellow student, Erasmus, Latin and Greek, and an enthusiasm for what was then 
known as the New Learning, subsequently referred to as the Renaissance, a 
broad intellectual interest in the classics, the humanities, literature, poetry and 
music. John Colet (1467-1519) was also lecturing at Oxford at the time. He 
shared many of the new Renaissance ideas; though his influence on More was 
through his theological writings and preaching. He attacked many of the current 
ecclesiastical abuses and scholastic views about the teachings of St Paul, seeking 
to open up a new form of biblical scholarship based on the original Greek texts. 

On leaving Oxford More completed his legal studies at the Inns of Court in 
London, first at New Inn, then at Lincoln's Inn, before becoming a reader at 
Furnival's Inn. He obviously had a sharp legal mind for he was much sought 
after and was clearly destined for higher things. 

For a brief period he contemplated becoming a priest. From 1501 to 1504 
he stayed with the Carthusian monks in the Charterhouse in London in ‘devotion 
and prayer’. It was here that he began to wear a horsehair shirt as a form of 
penance. He only removed it on the day before his execution over thirty years 
later! Erasmus said of More that he left the Charterhouse and abandoned his 
religious vocation because he would rather be ‘a chaste husband than an impure 
priest’ — and because he was in love. According to Cotterill,’ it was also because 
of what he regarded as the gross caricature of Christianity as presented by the 
Church and because Pico di Mirandola, whom More greatly admired, had also 
refused to become a monk. 

Whatever the real reason — and there may have been several - More wooed 
and married Jane Colt of Netherhall, Sussex, in 1504. During the next five 
years she bore him four children, three daughters and a son. The eldest daughter, 
Margaret, was also his favourite and it is through her husband William Roper's 
work The Life of Sir Thomas More, which first appeared in 1553, that we have 
such a detailed portrait of the man and his career. His first wife died in 1511 
and, realizing that his children needed a mother figure, he quickly remarried a 
widow, Alice Middleton, seven years his senior. Despite being short tempered and 
sharp tongued, she proved an excellent mother for the children and a bulwark 
for the family, an institution greatly favoured by More, Indeed, from the picture 

Erasmus painted through his letters, More had an exceedingly happy family life 
in which he not only enjoyed his children's company, but sought to develop their 
thinking and intellectual skills.!? In one letter to his daughter Margaret, who kis- 
sed him just prior to his death and who kept his head until her own death, More 
wrote, ‘I assure you that rather than allow my children to grow up ignorant and 
idle 1 would sacrifice all, and bid farewell to business in order to attend them - 
among whom none is more dear to me than you, my beloved daughter.''? 

More was a remarkable man in many ways, not only because he lived a ful- 
r public and professional life, not only because interspersed with his public 
duties he was a prodigious writer in both Latin and English, but because he was 
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able to maintain a family life in which he put into practice many of the educa- 
tional ideas in his “Academy” (i.e. his household). It is because of this interweav- 
ing of both public and private aspects of life that it is not always easy to unravel 
the man and his ideas from the official positions he held. Nor is it always easy to 
unravel Thomas More from Erasmus, Europe’s most famous man of letters of the 
early sixteenth century. From 1499, or thereabouts, they became firm friends and 
Erasmus was to become a frequent visitor at More’s home during the next twenty 
years. In 1506, for example, they translated Lucian’s works, one of which, 
Mennipus Goes to Hell, must have given More some inspiration for his own 
Utopia. In 1509, while staying with More, Erasmus wrote his famous Ecomium 
moriae [In Praise of Folly], while in 1518 he printed More’s Latin poems because 
he believed that ‘England’s only genius’ had not enough time to do so himself, let 
alone write all the creative works that he wished. This was partly because More’s 
legal and political career were encroaching upon his thinking time. In the last 
year of Henry VII’s reign, 1509, More became a Member of Parliament and 
under-sheriff of London. He was soon introduced by Cardinal Wolsey to the new 
king, Henry VIII. Thereafter, More had a rapid elevation to senior political posi- 
tions. In 1514 he was made Master of the Requests. The following year, he was 
sent on the first of several foreign missions. This one was a commercial embassy 
to Flanders, during which time he wrote the second book of Utopia, completing 
the first book on his return to England later in the year. Other foreign missions 
using More’s diplomatic skills included attendance in Calais (1520) following the 
meeting of Henry VIII with Charles V and Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,'* embassies to Bruges and Calais (1521), an embassy to Paris (1527) with 
Cardinal Wolsey, and a representative of the King at the Treaty of Cambrai 
(1529), which kept England out of a continental war for the next thirteen years. 

Political honours were also showered upon him. Having successfully defen- 
ded a group of London apprentices who had rioted in 1517 he was, the follow- 
ing year, on Wolsey’s recommendation, made a Privy Councillor. In 1521, he was 
knighted and became Treasurer of the Exchequer. In 1523 he was elected Speaker 
of the House of Commons. It is said that on appointment he told Wolsey that he 
could not and would not do anything simply to please himself for he had ‘neither 
eyes to see nor ears to hear but as this House [of Commons] shall direct me 
whose servant I am'.!5 He was subsequently elected High Steward of Oxford 
University (1524), High Steward of Cambridge University (1525), made 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1525) and in 1529, on the downfall of 
Wolsey, he reluctantly became the King’s most senior and respected adviser when 
he was appointed Lord High Chancellor, the first layman to hold this great office 
of state. In human terms this was the pinnacle of his career. 

Up to this point More's fame rested as much upon his prolific writings and 
his theological discourses as upon his virtues as a man of integrity, honesty and 
simplicity. Apart from his joint work with Erasmus, previously mentioned, 
numerous Latin poems, and Utopia, he wrote several letters of scholarly contro- 
versy, for example, to Marin Dorp (1515); to the university authorities in Oxford 
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(1518) in which he brilliantly argued for the place of humanistic learning in the 
university, especially Greek and what would now be called ‘liberal arts’ subjects; 
and ‘to a monk’ (1520), in which he criticized the corruption of the clergy. In 
1520 he helped Henry VIII to compose Assertio septem sacramentorum, an 
attack on Luther and all he stood for, which earned for Henry the title Defender 
of the Faith from Pope Leo X.!* When Luther responded, Henry delegated More 
to reply, which he did with his Responsio ad Lutherum (1523). In 1522 he began 
a devotional treatise, The Four Last Things, a meditation on death, doom, pain 
and joy. It was never finished, but it reflected More’s despondency at the cruel 
and vindictive political and economic conditions of early Tudor society. It also 
perhaps reflected the personal anguish he felt that the more he became involved 
in Henry VIIP's service the less time he had to devote to his family and his 
“Academy”. 

The measure of the esteem in which he was held by Henry VIII can be seen 
from the following comment by William Roper: 


and so from time to time he [More] was by the Prince [Henry VIII] advanced, continuing 
in his singular favour and trusty service twenty years and above, when he had done his 
devotions to send for him into his private room and there some time in matters of 
Astronomy, Geometry, Divinity and such other Faculties; and some time in his worldly 
affairs, to sit and confer with him, and other whiles would he in the night have him up 
into the leads," there to consider with him the diversities, causes, motions, and operations 
of the stars and the planets. 


Perhaps it was that More was able to live in the world and yet appear to be 
detached from it in his observances that appealed to so many people. He was 
clearly able to see both sides of an argument and, as Lord Chancellor, he was 
regarded as impartial, quick and fair in his judgements, though it is suggested 
that he was unnecessarily harsh in sentencing those with different religious 
opinions. Herein lies the clue to his conflict with Henry VIII, and the reason for 
his downfall and death on the scaffold for treason. 


More in the context of the English reformation 


By the time More was appointed Lord Chancellor, he had a reputation through- 
out Europe as a man of wit, charm, intelligence and honesty. Henry regarded him 
as a friend and counsellor. He believed that he had made the perfect appointment 
to ensure that he could secure his personal desire — divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon — while at the same time reforming the Church but not destroying it. 
More shared Henry’s fears about the Lutheran Reformation, that it could 
overthrow the old established faith and order. Theologically, he was conservative. 
Like Colet and Erasmus, More believed that there was a need for greater 
religious tolerance, for a more rational theology and for reform in the manners 
and behaviour of the clergy, but he was opposed to any need for a break with the 
historic Church. It is not without significance, therefore, that Henry used More 
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to dispute with Luther, and that the Bishop of London, Cuthbert Tunstall, used 
him to write pamphlets and critical commentaries on Protestant books and argu- 
ments. In 1529, for example, More wrote a Dialogue Concerning Heresies as a 
rebuttal of the doctrines of William Tyndale, and Supplication of Souls against 
Simon Fish’s attack on the clergy. In 1532 and 1533 he wrote a Confutation of 
Tyndale’s Answer and an Apology for the Catholic position. In 1533 he wrote his 
Debellation of Salem and Bizance, against two works by the lawyer, Christopher 
Saint-Germain, and an Answer to a Poisoned Book, against an anonymous work 
entitled The Supper of the Lord, which was for many years attributed to 
Tyndale, but more recently is believed to have been written by one George Joye. 

It is perhaps ironical that in the last few years of his life More’s writings on 
the theological stance of the Church should have been so prolific while the King, 
whom he loyally served to the end, was busy passing legislation that would 
change for ever, though not destroy, the position of the Church in England. It is 
also ironic that Henry, who had used and befriended More, should have turned 
so forcefully against him. This was as much because he misunderstood More’s 
personality as because he feared his influence. As Lord Chancellor, More was the 
leading figure in the land after the King. People took note of his views as much 
for what he was, as for who he was. As Henry’s determination to secure a 
divorce increased, so did More's reluctance to go along with him, not so much 
because of the divorce per se, but because he saw this as a direct challenge to the 
Papacy. This situation became more acute as Henry moved to be proclaimed 
Supreme Head of the Church in England (1531). More’s position was that Christ 
was Head of the Church and that Henry was usurping the place of Christ’s vicar 
on earth, the Pope. Accordingly he resigned his seal of office on 16 May 1532 
hoping for a quiet life with his family and his books. This was not to be, at least 
not for very long, since Henry was determined to win his support, knowing that 
More’s approval would secure his own actions. On 12 April 1534, More was 
summoned to Lambeth to swear an Oath of Allegiance to the Act of Supremacy, 
which impinged the Pope's authority and upheld Henry VIII's divorce. More 
twice refused on legal grounds. He was committed to the Tower of London on 
17 April and was attainted for ‘misprision of Treason’ on 1 July 1535 on perju- 
red evidence from Sir Richard Rich, the Solicitor-General, who had previously 
been helped by More but who now owed allegiance to Thomas Cromwell. 
According to Roper,’ the dialogue between More and Rich, which finally crys- 
tallized the issue, went as follows: 


MORE: I will put you this case. Suppose the Parliament would make a law that God 
should not be God, would you, Mr Rich, say God were not God? 

RICH: No, Sir, that would I not since no Parliament can make any such law. 

Mont: No more could the Parliament make the King Supreme Head of the Church. 


More was, of course, wrong. He died on the scaffold on 6 July 1535, professing 
loyalty to the King, but acknowledging a greater loyalty to the King of Heaven.!? 
As Bindoff has written: 
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More was the victim, as he had been an exponent, of the stubborn illusion that any 
human institution possesses a monopoly of truth or the power to impose its dogmas upon 
all who are subject to its man-made authority. In More’s case the offending institution was 
a Parliament, 


To many people More was, and remains, an enigmatic figure. As Speaker of the 
House of Commons, for example, he used his position, and his own anti-clerical 
views, to persuade Parliament to pass several laws limiting the powers of the 
clergy. For example, clerical fees charged for funerals and wills were to be fixed 
by Parliament. Clerics were not allowed to take on more than one clerical role.?! 
In his Utopia, More accused the great abbeys and monasteries of “turning tillage 
into pasture”, that is of enclosing land for sheep pasture, thus displacing agricul- 
tural workers from arable land. However, as Robert Bolt brilliantly shows in his 
play A Man for All Seasons? More was, above all, a man of integrity who was 
not prepared to put the wishes and whims of an absolute monarch above his 
own conscience. He was not a social or political climber. Many posts he was 
offered he did not want but was forced to accept. He opposed hypocrisy and 
corruption wherever he found them, especially in high places. To More, Cardinal 
Wolsey epitomized all that was corrupt about the contemporary Church. For this 
reason, he has often been described as “the voice of conscience’ of the time 
because, as Speaker of the House of Commons, he championed the cause of 
freedom of speech. Roper says that when he became Speaker he wished that 
every man could ‘discharge his conscience, and boldly in everything incident 
among us to declare his advice’ without fear of penalty.?? Hoffmann has also said 
that More put conscience above all else?^ while Erasmus, on learning of his 
execution, commented on the man ‘whose soul was more pure than snow, whose 
genius was such that England never had and never will again have its like’, 

This nobility of character is perhaps nowhere better revealed than when he 
was sentenced to death by the judges in the Tower of London. His final words to 
them were measured, restrained and honourable: 


In this world there will ever be discord and variety of opinion. But I trust that as Paul 
persecuted Stephen even to death yet both are now united in heaven, we too who are now 
at variance in this world and differ in our opinions may be one in heart and mind for ever 
in the world to come. In this hope I pray to God to Preserve you all, and especially my 
Lord the King and to deign always to send him faithful counsellors.25 


Winston Churchill, writing about More’s place in the History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples, observed that: 


The resistance of More and Fisher to the royal supremacy in Church government was a 
noble and heroic stand, They realised the defects of the existing Catholic system, but they 
hated and feared the aggressive nationalism which was destroying the unity of 
Christendom. . . . More stood as the defender of all that was finest in the medieval out- 
look. He represents to history its universality, its belief in spiritual values and its instinc- 
tive sense of other-worldliness. Henry VIII with cruel axe decapitated not only a wise and 
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gifted counsellor, but a system, which, though it had failed to live up to its ideals in 
practice, had for long furnished mankind with its brightest dreams.” 


Given the conditions that More faced in the Tower of London during his last 
year it is all the more remarkable that he continued his writings. Towards the 
end, when paper and pen had been taken from him, he still managed to write 
letters in charcoal to the family. His Treatise on the Passion and the Latin 
version, Exposito passionis, give a vivid account of Christ’s last hours before his 
death on the Cross, and his Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation is some- 
times regarded as his finest work in English. On his death all kis works and 
papers passed to his daughter Margaret (died 1544) and then to a nephew, 
William Rastell, who compiled the complete English Works in 1557. More’s 
Latin works were collected and printed partly in Basle under the title 
Lucubriationes in 1563 and more fully in Louvain in 1565/66 under the title 
Opera omnia. Such was the revulsion at the manner of his dying and the recogni- 
tion that he had been a man of genius that many biographies appeared in the late 
sixteenth century, led by the example of son-in-law William Roper's The Life of — 
Sir Thomas More (1553). 


Thomas More, the Renaissance man and educator 


It was as much because of his intellectual ideas as because of his religious 
writings that Thomas More was so highly regarded by his contemporaries. 
Writing in 1520, Richard Whittington, a London schoolmaster, said of him: 
“More is a man of an angel’s wit and singular learning; and as time requireth, a 
man of marvellous mirth and pastimes and sometimes of as said gravity, as who 
say, a man for all seasons’ 2? 

Thomas More, “whose integrity, personal charm, gentle determination and 
miserable fate make him the most attractive figure of the early sixteenth 
century, along with his great friend Erasmus, gave emphasis to the moral and 
religious thinking in Renaissance studies, not just to the pagan or artistic 
influences that predominated in and from Italy. They were as concerned with the 
philosophical and moral issues raised by the Greek writers like Plato and 
Aristotle as they were with history and legends. This was one aspect that was to 
distinguish England from the rest of continental Europe. Not only did More help 
preserve English common law at the expense of Roman law, but in educational 
matters he encouraged a religious/moral dimension as well as an academic one. 

It was More's versatility in languages — English, Latin and Greek — his intel- 
lectual curiosity into different aspects of culture, painting and music, his willing- 
ness to discourse on diverse matters of importance, as well as to engage in light- 
hearted banter, that set him apart from so many of his contemporaries. More 
would have called himself a humanist, not in the modern sense of the word as 
being man-centred and anti-God, but as a person who was concerned about 
humanities and the state of the world. The growth of the Renaissance, especially 
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in the fifteenth century when Greek and Latin manuscripts were discovered and 
reproduced on the newly invented printing presses, set off a wave of admiration 
for classical ideas and writers. It was recognized that both the world and man- 
kind had aspects of beauty and that there was enormous scope for creativity. It 
was into this pattern of thinking and perceiving the world that More and his 
friends fitted. Strictly speaking, humanists were university experts in Greek and 
Latin, men like More, Colet, Linacre, Erasmus and Roger Ascham, but the 
Renaissance humanists believed that they also had a breadth of interest in other 
fields — religion and moral philosophy, the humanities and the liberal arts, science 
and natural philosophy, and a sympathy for all subjects of human interest. Many, 

_ like More, would not only read and converse in Greek and Latin and the mother 
tongue, in this case English, but they would also know other languages — French, 
Italian or Spanish. More's sympathy for this view shows through in the following 
extract from Utopia: 


You may see our friend Raphael — for that’s his name, Raphael Hythlodaeus — is quite a 
scholar. He knows a fair amount of Latin and a tremendous lot of Greek. He's concentra- 
ted on Greek because he's interested in philosophy and he found that there's nothing 
important on that subject written in Latin, apart from bits of Seneca and Cicero.2? 


More set out some of his views on education in a letter to Peter Gilles, who was 
Chief Secretary of Antwerp at the time? “As you know’, he wrote, ‘my young 
assistant John Clement?! was with us at the time. I never let him miss any conver- 
sation that might have some educational value, for he has already begun to show 
such promise in Latin and Greek that I expect great things of him one day.’ Later 
he says: ‘I am extremely anxious to get my facts right . . . for Pd much rather be 
thought honest than clever.’ He is equally scornful of some of his fellowmen. 


Most readers know nothing about literature — many regard it with contempt. Lowbrows 
find everything heavygoing that isn't completely lowbrow. Highbrows reject everything as 
vulgar that isn't a mass of archaisms. Some only like classics, others only their own works. 


Some are so firmly serious that they disapprove of all humour, others so half-witted that 
they can't stand wit? 


In letters to a tutor of his children (Peter Gunnell), More gives very careful direc- 
tions about their education. He strongly advocates the higher education of 
women especially in the classics and philosophy, an antidote to boring lessons in 
music, needlework and cookery. Indeed, More's daughters wrote and frequently 
discussed issues at home in Latin. The trouble was that the form in which educa- 
tion existed at the beginning of the sixteenth century was sterile and dull, Church 
dominated, and consisted of rote learning of the catechism and Latin conjuga- 
tions, some number work and some translation from Latin to English and vice 
versa. The growing awareness of a whole new way of perceiving the world as a 
place of beauty, and of people as persons of beauty and personality which came 


from Greek literature, transformed attitudes towards education and More sought 
to put these into practice in his ‘Academy’. 
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More's ‘Academy’ 


More moved house several times during his career, but he had a house built at 
Chelsea to which he moved in 1517, though all the buildings were not finished 
until 1523. When completed the household consisted of an extended family of 
twenty-one, plus numerous other inmates. More had built for himself a separate 
building with a chapel, a library and a gallery. On Fridays he spent his time there 
in study and prayer. However, the whole of his home was an educational experi- 
ment. He taught his wife and family how to sing and play different musical 
instruments, how to read and discuss philosophical and theological issues in both 
Latin and English, and occasionally in Greek. There was no distinction between 
men and women, and it has been suggested that More's household was “a model 
to all ages of domestic felicity.” 

The clearest picture we have of More’s domestic life is from Erasmus, a 
great friend and long-term visitor, who wrote: 


You might say of him that he presides over a Second Academy like that of Plato, only that 
instead of geometry and figures you meet there the domestic virtues. All the members of 
his household find occupation. No harsh word is uttered but discipline is maintained by 
ourtesy and kindness. . . . in More's household you would realise that Plato’s academy 
was revived, except that in the Academy the discussions concerned geometry and the 
power of numbers, whereas the house at Chelsea is a veritable school of Christian 
religion. . . . In it is none, man or women, but readeth or studieth the liberal arts. Yet it is 
their chief care of piety. There is never any seen idle. The head of the house governs it, not 
by lofty carriage and frequent rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable manners. cad 


This was in stark contrast to the frequent floggings that boys used to receive in 
public schools for forgetting their lessons. 

More believed strongly that children are gifts from God, to the parents, to 
God and to the nation. It is important, therefore, that they receive not only a 
good training and upbringing from their parents but also from the state and from 
the Church which should provide an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers 
of the young. These views are developed in Utopia. One of the problems of 
schooling in the early sixteenth century was that teachers lacked adequate train- 
ing. More felt that the state had a clear moral responsibility not only to provide 
adequate teacher training but, by implication, that it should also provide the 
school system itself. 35 

More not only acted as a focal point for many of the Renaissance humanist 
scholars of the time but his ‘Academy’ was where he loved to hold court, because 
there he could put into practice many of his personal beliefs — easy discourse 
with his wife, children and friends without reference to class or gender distinc- 
tion; discussion of the arts and literature, as well as religion and external values. 

He was as much concerned for discipline in the context of a civilized and 
polite atmosphere as he was for open discussion between the sexes. Apart from 
Erasmus, his friends and followers included John Colet (founder of St Paul’s 
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School, London); Hans Holbein the Younger, who painted a portrait of More in 
1527 which still hangs in London's National Portrait Gallery; Fisher, the founder 
of several Cambridge colleges; Linacre, the Greek scholar, founder of the Oxford 
college that bears his name, and founder and President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Two friends who were particularly impressed by what they heard and 
saw were Sir Thomas Elyot (1490-1546), author of The Boke Named “the 
Governour’ (1531), the first educational book written in English rather than 
Latin, and Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth I and author of The 
Scholemaster (1570). These books were to have a profound influence on the 
shape of schools and the curriculum well into the seventeenth century. 

From some of Erasmus’ observations of More the man, it is easy to see why 
he attracted such a following. In one letter he says that “from earliest childhood 
[More] had such a passion for jokes, that one might almost suppose he had been 
born for them'.36 In another letter to Ulrich von Hutton, a German Knight, dated 
Antwerp, 23 July 1519,37 Erasmus says of Thomas More: 


His expression corresponds to his character, always showing a pleasant and friendly 
gaiety, and rather set in a smiling look; and to speak honestly, better suited to merriment 
than to seriousness and solemnity, though far removed from silliness and buffoonery. . . . 
In social intercourse he is of so rare a courtesy and charm of manners that there is no man 
so melancholy that he does not gladden, no subject so forbidding that he does not dispel 
the tedium of it. . . . In human relations he looks for pleasure in everything he comes 
across, even in the gravest matters. If he has to do with intelligent and educated men, he 
takes pleasure in their brilliance; if with the ignorant and foolish, he enjoys their folly. 


Utopia 


More’s educational philosophy was strongly influenced both by his friends and 
colleagues and by their open discussions, but also by his own readings, observa- 
tion and political convictions. He had a strong belief in man’s ability to achieve 
and to rise above adversity; to become involved in the arts, literature, music and 
philosophy, as well as to be aware of scientific developments. While most of his 
views were orally expressed and influenced future writers, and while we know 
what he felt and thought from some of his letters and from Erasmus’ observa- 
tions, no profile of Sir Thomas More would be complete without reference to 
two of his published works for which he became most famous, Utopia (1516) 
and his History of Richard III (1543). 

Utopia first appeared in its Latin version in 1516. The English translation 
did not appear until 1556, but by then its main arguments were widely known 
and had been widely debated. Utopia must mark out More as one of the most 
eminent humanist thinkers and visionaries of the Renaissance period. It is still 
hotly debated. According to Turner, there are two schools of thought concer- 
ning its content and purpose. One view is that Utopia is predominantly a 
Catholic tract, in which the author sets out his own views and anything resem- 
bling communist Propaganda is mere allegory. The other view is that it is a politi- 
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cal manifesto in which all references to religion should be ignored. Both views 
are only partly true. 

Although Utopia is a political satire it is also an allegorical, romantic piece 
of writing. ‘It professes like Horace's Satires to "tell the truth with a laugh", or 
like Lucian’s True History, "not merely to be witty and entertaining, but also to 
say something interesting"? 

The story is set on an imaginary island where there are no wars, poverty, 
crime, injustice or any other ills that so beset contemporary Europe. Everyone 
has an equal stake in wealth, food and poverty. No one has more than any 
others. The state oversees and ensures a fair distribution of resources, including 
health care. The working day is limited to six hours, while the remaining leisure 
time is devoted to the study of the arts, literature and science. Crafts and voca- 
tional courses are available to all, so that everyone has at least mastered one 
practical skill. Fighting is permitted only in self-defence and law-breakers are 
condemned to slavery: Religion is an undenominational theism and priests are 
chosen for their holiness. Every child, boy or girl, is entitled to a comprehensive 
education. This would include a study of literature, the classics, the arts, science 
and mathematics — what today would be called “a balanced curriculum”. Children 
should also be made politically aware in civics classes. The state should be res- 
ponsible both for providing education and for ensuring a supply of trained tea- 
chers. Girls should be treated no differently from boys. 

More's purpose in writing Utopia was quite clearly to open people's eyes to 
the social and political evils of the world around them, for example inflation, 
corruption, maltreatment of the poor, wars for little or no purpose, courtly 
ostentation, the misuse of power by absolute monarchs, and so on. More used 
works of Greek derivation to make his point. ‘Thus, Hythlodaeus means " dis- 
penser of nonsense"; Utopia means "not place"; Anydrus, the name of a river, 
means "not water"; and Ademus, the title of the Chief Magistrate means "not 
people". It is clear from a letter to Peter Gilles that More expected his educa- 
ted readers to understand the significance of these names because he deliberately 
used Greek names for places and official titles and also because he wished his 
readers to realize that they were imaginary. Difficulties have arisen for many 
readers because More, a devout Roman Catholic, advocated euthanasia, 
marriage of priests, divorce by mutual consent on grounds of incompatibility, 
allowing future husbands and wives to see each other naked before agreeing to 
marriage. Many readers also believe that the basic ideas expressed in Utopia are 
communistic. Even in the 1990s, Utopia remains a highly readable book, but it 
must be noted that it does not represent a positive ideal, but a negative attack on 
European wickedness as perceived by More. Its object was to shame Christians 
into behaving not worse, as they did then, but far better then the poor Utopian 
heathen. ‘It is expressed in a timeless medium, which cuts it loose from its own 
particular age and saves it from ever seéming linguistically old fashioned or diffi- 
cult, 
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Although there are references to Plato and some of More's ideas are clearly 
drawn from The Republic and The Laws, his basic approach is quite different. 
Both agreed that the role of the state in educational provision should be para- 
mount, but whereas Plato only hinted at communism, More saw it as a basis for 
society. Whereas Plato was largely concerned with the education of the ruling 
classes, More regarded the producers, especially agricultural labourers, as of high 
value. 


Admittedly only a few bright children academically should be allowed to be students. But 
every child receives a primary education and most men and women go on educating them- 
selves all their lives during those free periods that I told you about. Everything’s taught in 
their own language for it has quite a rich vocabulary.*? 


This is a quite clear attack on the use of Latin rather than English for schooling. 
While Plato encouraged warfare and regarded the virtues of martial arts highly, 
More sought to uphold peaceful values. Rather than wasting time, 


most people spend those free Periods on further education for there are public lectures 
first thing every morning. Attendance is quite voluntary, except for those picked out for 
academic training, but men and women of all classes go crowding in to hear them - I 
mean different people to different lectures, just as the spirit moves them.*? 


Three other educational ideas emerge from Utopia. The first is: 


In Utopia, where everything is under state control . . . they never force people to work 
unnecessarily, for the main Purpose of their whole economy is to give each person as 
much free time from physical drudgery as the needs of the community will allow; so that 
he can cultivate his mind, which they regard as the secret of a happy life,“ 


seriously threatened except by moral defects arising from wrong ideas'.*5 
Although Utopia was to become a best-seller and ensured More a reputa- 

tion throughout Europe, it was not until after his death that it was realized that 

More also had another gift, that of historian. His complete History of Richard 
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Shakespeare's play, Richard III, drew heavily on More's interpretation and provi- 
ded a vivid, if inaccurate, picture of the king. There are two remarkable aspects 
of the History which tell us much about More. 


More’s Richard III is the first great work of prose in the English language; it initiates 
modern historical writing — for all the glories of the Elizabethan Age, there is nothing that 
comes close to matching it until Bacon’s Henry VII (1622) and as a bilingual narrative it is 
unique.* . 


That it was the first historical work of any literary value which we possess in the 
English language is one thing; that it was written in both English and Latin at the 
same time is a touch of genius. 

More was able “to shape recent events into the sort of history his humanist 
training and his humanist friends approved, that is, a dramatic, boldly patterned 
narrative, soaring beyond actualities into art and seeking psychological verisimi- 
litude rather than factual accuracy’.‘” In writing in this way, he inspired subse- 
quent generations of historians to write in a similar vein and he influenced per- 
ceptions about Richard III until a reassessment began in the eighteenth century 
with Horace Walpole’s Historic Doubt on the Life and Reign of King Richard III 
in which he challenged More’s views. Since then numerous ‘Friends of Richard 
IIP societies have sprung up on both sides of the Atlantic. To be fair, More was 
strongly influenced by Archbishop Morton and other contemporary views, arid 
while part of the purpose of writing the history was to criticize the brutality of 
contemporary kingship, he stopped writing for fear of impugning both Henry VII 
and Henry VIII as tyrants. Instead he used the satirical Utopia to get across his 
message. 


Thomas More’s legacy 


More’s place in English and European history is secure, not only because of his 
Utopia but because of his principled stand against tyranny and his clear example 
that conscience and morality can triumph over evil. That he could only slow 
down, but not prevent, the course of the English Reformation was, in hindsight, 
inevitable. That he influenced future perceptions about Richard III, that he inspi- 
red parliamentarians in the seventeenth and subsequent centuries to strive for 
freedom of speech and the preservation of English Common Law, and that he 
gave a name to an idealized world of the future, Utopia, are no mean achieve- 
ments. 

His two greatest legacies, however, must be in his manner of writing and in 
his educational views. More inspired a whole genre of literature, of idealistic and 
futuristic writing and of fantastic traveller's tales. Well over 100 titles have been 
published adopting this style. If we were to name but a few, the list would 
include: Joseph Hale’s Another World and Yet the Same (1600); Andrae’s 
Christianopolis (1619); Bacon’s New Atlantis (1626); Harrington’s Oceania 
(1656); Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1726); Voltaire’s Candide (1759); William 
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Morris’ News from Nowhere (1890); H. G. Wells's The Time Machine (1895); 
Huxley’s Brave New World (1932); James Hilltop’s Lost Horizon (1933); George 
Orwell’s 1984 (1949); and the list could go on. 

Regarding his educational ideas, many of these now seem commonplace to 
us — state provision; the education of both boys and girls, as well as of adults; a 
balanced curriculum; moral as well as academic schooling; the use of the verna- 
cular for instruction — but their roots, especially in English educational tradition 
can easily be traced back to More’s Utopia, and Erasmus’ descriptions of More’s 
‘Academy’. That socialists can lay claim to More’s ideals of state control and 
Provision of education, and that liberals can claim that the idea of a broad and 
balanced curriculum was originally More’s, is no small feat. Sir Thomas More 
was truly ‘a man for all seasons’. 
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J.P. NAIK! 


(1907-81) 


A.R. Kamat 


J. P. Naik, who was well known to educationists all over the world, died in 
August 1981. India lost the doyen of its educational thinkers and organizers. 
Indian social scientists lost their greatest friend and benefactor since the estab- 
lishment of the Indian Council of Social Science Research, and world education 
was deprived of the ablest exponent of the Indian educational situation and of 
educational problems in the developing countries in general. 

Naik was involved in the field of Indian education for more than four 
decades, and played a central role for the last twenty years. His was the largest. 
single influence in originating and promoting Indian educational research, in ins- 
titutionalizing educational innovations and reforms, and also in educational 
planning and policy-making. 


Early activities 


A brief account of Naik's early life should help us better to understand the man, 
his thoughts and his work. He came from a poor rural family and would have 
been unable to escape the rural agricultural trap had not his intelligence and love 
of learning come to the notice of one of his benevolent relatives, who saw to it 
that he received a secondary and college education. He had a brilliant academic 
career and his versatile mind was equally interested in literature, history and 
mathematics. Perhaps his mathematical skill explains his quantitative approach 
and mastery over figures in his educational writings, his liberal use of educa- 
tional statistics and also his simple, precise and direct approach to the complex 
problems of education. 

By the time Naik had taken his first degree, the national movement for 
liberation in India had entered the phase of civil disobedience under Gandhi's 
leadership. He threw himself into the movement, served a prison sentence and, 
thereafter, like a good Gandhian, started constructive work in the rural areas, 
including rural education. Naik is one of the few educationists, perhaps the only 
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one, in India to have worked in diverse roles, from village primary-school teacher 
to being educational adviser to the Central Ministry of Education in New Delhi. 

Naik's varied interests ranged from a major concern with education to rural 
development, health and medical care, to promotion of social science research. 
His educational activities started during the early 1930s with the establishment 
and running of primary schools in rural areas in the south of the then Bombay 
Presidency; and mass education, including literacy, adult education and basic 
education, in the Bombay Province before and 'after the popular ministries assu- 
med office in 1937. He wrote about the history of Indian education since the 

beginning of British imperial rule and prepared edited volumes of educational 
archives. He was involved in the establishment of the Indian Institute of 
Education for post-graduate training and research in Bombay between 1948 and 
1959, He was also concerned with founding and running a rural educational- 
cum-development institute near Kolhapur. He was drafted as Educational 
Adviser to the Central Ministry of Education, where he worked without a salary 
and helped in that capacity to establish several new educational institutions, such 
as the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), 
Jawaharlal Nehru University and the National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration (NIEPA). He was member-secretary of the Education 
Commission, the first such commission in independent India (1964-66). He made 
valiant efforts to get some of the commission’s more important recommendations 
accepted and enforced by the government. He worked closely with UNESCO and 
other international organizations responsible for education. His last institutional 
endeavour was the revival of the Indian Institute of Education (IIE) in Pune from 
1977 onwards, a project that he cherished. 

Naik was also drawn as an active participant into many committees and 
commissions on education at state and central levels. And, of course, he wrote 
extensively on several educational themes. He was the ablest and the most know- 
ledgeable person in the field of Indian education. As one of his friends and admi- 
rers once remarked, Naik knew almost everything about Indian education and 
what he did not know was not worth knowing! 

Before we attempt an account and critical analysis of Naik's educational 
contribution, it is necessary to mention two more factors: the initial influences on 
his thought and his connection in later years with the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research (ICSSR). Both contributed greatly to the evolution of his educa- 
tional ideas. 

The initial influences on Naik's educational (and other) thought were those 
of the on-going national movement under Gandhi's leadership, on the one hand, 
and of his own socio-economic and educational work among the rural poor, on 
the other. Naturally enough, national education, basic education (expounded by 
Gandhi and Gandhian educationists) and Gandhian thought in general made a 
deep impression on his work. But he was also well versed in Western liberal edu- 
cational thought. 
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After Naik had begun to work systematically and vigorously as Secretary to 
the ICSSR fostering social science research in India, he supervised social science 
research, young social scientists and a number of research institutions. He gave 
social science research in India its present wide range, bringing in such fields as 
the status of women in India and social change among the weaker sections of 
society. At the same time, this ICSSR connection changed his own perspective on 
the Indian educational situation and, as will be indicated later, changed his 
understanding of the relationship between educational change and social change. 


Naik’s educational thought 


To describe and analyse the educational ideas of Naik is not an easy task, for he 
had a prolific output. Even if his non-educational writings are excluded, his 
books alone run into more than thirty-five titles. In addition, there are numerous 
reports of the commissions and committees in which he participated. It is no 
exaggeration to say that whenever Naik was a member of a committee or com- 
mission he was invariably also the author of its report, which incorporated a 
number of his own ideas on that theme. Inevitably these books, booklets and 
reports taken together cover almost every aspect of Indian education. 

It is impossible to deal with all these writings in a piecemeal manner. They 
are therefore divided for convenience into: (a) historical writings, including his 
histories of Indian education, and the editing of educational archives and year- 
books of education; (b) basic education, the educational model of Gandhi and its 
modifications by his followers, education and work experience, and its latest 
variant of socially useful productive work; (c) mass education including universa- 
lization of elementary or primary education, adult education, non-formal educa- 
tion, continuing education, etc.; (d) educational planning and administration, 
that is, state-level, district-level and local-level planning and improvement of edu- 
cational management and administration; (e) exercises outlining grand national 
designs for educational transformation, which started with the monumental 
report of the Education Commission, entitled Education and National 
Development (1966a),? and was continued during later years under the general 
title of Alternatives in Development, including his last work, Education 
Commission and After (1982a); and (f) the relationship between education and 
society, between educational transformation and social transformation. 


History of Indian education 


Naik's historical writings and editing of parts of archives may be considered as 
pioneering efforts in the field. His two books on the history of modern Indian 
education (1945 and 19746), the larger volume and its shorter version (written 
in collaboration with S. Nurulla), were the first systematic attempts to cover the 
subject in a comprehensive manner with relevant extracts and statistical data. 
They pointed out that there was a fairly efficient and indigenous education 
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system operating in many parts of the country before and at the time of the 
British conquest. The authors have described its strong and weak points and 
have rightly emphasized that the modern Western education system introduced 
by Macaulay and Wood, instead of utilizing the traditional system, simply 
ignored it, much to the detriment of mass education. It could have been conti- 
nued and strengthened by modernizing its content and organization. Some of the 
British rulers also belatedly realized the value of indigenous education at the time 
of the Education Commission of 1882. By that time, however, irreparable 
damage had been done and the old system was dying out. 

The two books on history, first written some fifty years ago, do have a 
general nationalist viewpoint but are not much more than conventional chrono- 
logical histories of education. Their main weakness is that they make no attempt 
at a socio-political and socio-economic analysis of educational development. 
Subsequently, Naik himself became keenly aware of this serious lacuna. Hence 
the author created questionable historical categories, calling the British period 
after 1921 a period of Indianization. In reality, although Indian ministers held 
the education portfolio, they could hardly claim to have pursued an independent 
educational policy under British rule. 


Basic education in schools 


We shall next consider basic education in schools, propagated initially by Gandhi 
and later modified by Gandhian educationists, its vicissitudes after independence 
up to its latest reincarnations in the form of work experience and socially useful 
productive work (SUPW). While Naik had written on basic education, and as a 
good Gandhian sponsored the ideas as early as 1937, it also recurs in his writings 
after the Education Commission (1964-66). It must be noted, however, that this 
basic educational innovation failed. It was accepted neither by the urban nor the 
rural populations for their own (separate) reasons. Its attempt to introduce craft- 
work also failed, and for the same reasons. The same has been the fate of work 
experience and SUPW, which are now largely neglected. Work experience or 
SUPW can succeed only in a society that is either rapidly industrializing itself or 
where industrialization is largely achieved. Even in such a context, the contents 
must be reviewed periodically to adapt to changes taking place in production 
processes. The real reason for the failure of all these ideas in India is that the 
Indian reality was never the (rural) society that Gandhi had advocated, nor the 
socialist society that launches industrialization in a determined manner as sociali- 
zed production. Neither Naik nor the other advocates of basic education or its 
later variants appear to have realized this basic incongruity. Harking back to pre- 
capitalist or an incipient capitalist era, as did Gandhi and Gandhians, or borrow- 
ing uncritically from foreign models do not help in the reality of India today. 
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Mass education 


Let me now take up Naik’s intellectual contribution to mass education, that is, 
universalization of elementary education (at least primary education for the 6-to- 
11 age-group), adult education, non-formal education, etc. Naik’s earlier writings 
and activities go back to the 1930s and 1940s, and the later revival follows the 
recommendations of the Education Commission’s Report (ECR) (19664) and 
writings during the last ten to fifteen years. He then described the neglect of mass 
education by the British rulers, and the efforts of G. K. Gokhale to R. V. 
Parulekar (1957) are cogently described, with the apparently ‘non-formal’ solu- 
tions of Rajagopalachari and Vinoba Bhave, in addition to the normal formal 
schooling system, which insists on single-entry, sequential and full-time educa- 
tion. He then points out that for school education to be universal it will have to 
be supplemented by a multiple-entry, part-time, non-formal education which 
does not insist on sequentiality. His sponsorship of the ‘neighbourhood’ or com- 
mon school is also essentially sound. 

But Naik sees to his chagrin that all these ‘reasonable’ ideas are only accep- 
ted in theory, without a serious effort of implementation in practice, that the 
National Adult Education Programme inaugurated with such fanfare in 1978 
only limps along. He blames it all on the Indian education system, which is 
‘class’ education and not ‘mass’ education, and calls out for a ‘mass movement’ 
for the universalization of elementary education, including adult education. Naik 
does not see that, in all societies based on class, education is always ‘class’ educa- 
tion, so that labelling it as such does not take us much further. His call for a mass 
movement for this purpose, as though such a movement can just be ordered, 
betrays an inherent weakness in his thinking. In an extremely poor, deprived and 
unequal society, like that of India, education has no high priority in the minds of 
the vast majority of people. A ‘mass movement’ is bound to arise in due course 
to confront the present social predicament, but it will be for far more basic needs 
like food, shelter and jobs and the other bare necessities for life. Education will 
at best be an additional demand. Thus the efforts to spread non-formal educa- 
tion and efficient implementation of the formal system cannot be realized in the 
present socio-economic and political framework and power structure, except in a 
limited fashion, Their ultimate realization will occur in the coming struggle for a 
radical socio-economic transformation of society. It should, however, be stated to 
Naik's credit that, after the revival of the IIE, he started an experimental project 
in non-formal education in rural areas, a project whose progress will be eagerly 
followed by concerned educationists. 

After joining the Central Ministry of Education in New Delhi in the early 
1960s, Naik immediately felt the necessity of emphasizing educational planning 
at all levels, for both the extension and qualitative improvement of education at 
all stages. For the latter purpose, it was also necessary to improve educational 
management and administration at all levels. He pursued both these ideas, and 
the establishment of NIEPA gave a tangible base for their successful dissemina- 
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tion. But if we survey the educational scene over recent decades, we can only 
conclude that the education system, except in the élitist segments, has deteriora- 
ted further at all levels due to both unplanned expansion and widespread mis- 
management. 


On education and society 


Finally, we shall consider Naik’s grand schemes for the reconstruction of Indian 
education and his ideas about the relationship between education and society, 
between educational change and social change. The last fifteen years of his life 
were devoted to thought in these areas. He wrote several books, continually 
reformulating his thought. It should, however, be stated that although he chan- 
ged his stance on the relationship between education and society considerably, he 
never gave up putting forward newer models for educational reconstruction, 
returning to the ECR for their origins. This work went on in continued succes- 
sion until his very last publication, The Education Commission and After 
(1982a), and its abbreviated version, An Assessment of Educational Reform in 
India and Lessons for the Future (1980), published by UNESCO in its series of 
“Reflections on the Future Development of Education”. 

It is necessary first to state the important facets of Naik’s educational ideas 
as reflected in the ECR. First, the ECR explicitly stated that the present educa- 
tion system is a dual system, in other words it is just a continuation of the system 
operating under the former British imperial administration. It ought therefore to 
be replaced by a proper national education system geared to the social transfor- 
mation of Indian society. The proposed education system has therefore to be rela- 
ted to: (a) enhanced productivity; (b) social and national integration; (c) consoli- 
dation of democracy and promoting the process of modernization; (d) cultivation 
of science and scientific temper; and (e) the fostering of appropriate social, moral 
and spiritual values. With these objectives the ECR drew up a grand design of the 
proposed national system, making detailed and exhaustive recommendations on 
all aspects of education. Second, ECR thinking was firmly rooted in the belief 
that education was the one and only instrument of social ‘change on a grand 
scale’ in India, that is, for radical social transformation. 

Before commenting on these ideas, it is perhaps in order to say a few words 
about the actual implementation of the ECR. As Naik himself stated clearly in 
his last publication, The Education Commission and After (1982a), what the 
government did was to adopt a very mild policy resolution, the National 
Educational Policy Resolution of 1968. The resolution ignored almost all the 
important ideas and recommendations of the ECR, incorporating only some 
minor recommendations. Moreover, even the latter were never seriously imple- 
mented. 

It is clear that Naik’s thinking in the ECR on education and society largely 
follows the tradition/modernity paradigm for social change in developing coun- 
tries, a paradigm so insistently propagated by Western social scientists in the 
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post-Second World War years. To that extent, it abandons the historical 
approach and ignores the primacy of socio-economic and socio-political struc- 
tural changes. It also displays the all-inclusive ‘hold-all’ character of most 
thinking in India, of stringing together every ‘good’ thing from every advanced 
country irrespective of its historical or present relevance. Self-identity must link 
the present ‘modernity’ with the ‘spiritual and moral values’ and the age-old 
‘wisdom’ of the Indian heritage. Inevitably the whole package of ideas becomes 
extremely diffuse, as has happened to the ideas of ‘secularism’ and the ‘combi- 
ning science with spiritual values’ in the ECR exposition. 

But Naik’s ECR stand did not last long. Already by the mid-1970s he was 
writing about the necessity of a simultaneous advance in both educational and 
social reordering, of ‘political and economic’ efforts to changé the structure, of 
adopting Freire’s conscientization approach in adult education, etc. A few years 
later a further change in his understanding of the relationship between education 
and society, between educational and social transformation can be detected. He 
now speaks of the necessity of having a ‘vision of the new society’ and putting 
‘political content’ into Indian education. He concedes that the educational 
design, however grand and meticulously prepared, has no chance of being imple- 
mented in the absence of favourable political and socio-structural conditions. 
This idea can be traced to his general disillusionment with India’s stagnating 
situation in the educational and, more fundamentally, in the socio-economic and 
socio-political spheres. By that time, international educational and development 
thinking had also, even if partially, witnessed the bankruptcy of the 
tradition/modernity paradigm and was finding itself at a loose end: The so-called 
‘golden-age of education’ had totally vanished, leading to acuté disillusionment. 
But whatever the reasons, Naik’s ideas underwent a definite change; his ideologi- 
cal stance was becoming sharper and more precise. Even so, he did not give up 
preparing simultaneous transformation on the educational and socio-political 
fronts. He stuck to what he called Gandhian thought, to the necessity of combi- 
ning science with spiritual values, to his insistence on harking back to the wis- 
dom of the past — without clarifying what he meant. At the same time he was 
now convinced that the initiative towards the creation of the new egalitarian 
social order would have to be undertaken by the poor and oppressed themselves. 
He now recognized the crucial role of political and social workers outside the 
education system in the task of organizing the poor and the underprivileged for 
this purpose. 

In his last work, Education Commission and After, undertaken during the 
very last phase of his life, Naik goes even further in his own critique of his theo- 
retical basis in the ECR. Here he frankly admits that the framework adopted in 
the ECR about education and development had basic weaknesses, since it did not 
even refer to the extreme poverty and deprivation in Indian society, and the 
highly unequal distribution of earnings, wealth and political power — the funda- 
mental problems of Indian society, which need to be faced squarely. His close 
association with social science research in the ICSSR had changed his outlook 
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and he would have preferred to have been Secretary of the'ICSSR before 
becoming Secretary of the Education Commission! He also confesses the 
incorrectness of according primacy to education in social transformation and 
that such a view may divert the attention of concerned people from attending to 
first things first, from having recourse to direct action. Thus, this paradigm may 
do a disservice to the cause of social transformation itself. 

Naik also realizes that his exposition of the idea of combining science with 
the spiritual legacy of India was also weak and tries to make amends for it, 
dealing with it at length, though in our opinion even the new exposition suffers 
from vagueness and remains unconvincing. Moreover, he does not now bring in 
Gandhian thought to any appreciable extent. 

Thus, during the decade and a half from the drafting of the ECR to his final 
formulations in the ECA, Naik has almost completely given up his idealist posi- 
tion on the relationship between education and society. He no longer insists that 
education has primary importance in social transformation. But he still clings to 
his old formulation of combining science and the spiritual values or age-old wis- 
dom of India. And like a wise pragmatist, anxious to remain in the main current 
of the Indian educational world, he continues to subscribe to his simultaneous 
approach and to repeat and reform his grand designs for educational reconstruc- 
tion in India. 


Naik as reformer 


I am aware that in a short profile one cannot do adequate justice to J. P. Naik's 
extensive contribution to educational thought and activities in India. Considering 
the wide range of his rich educational career, spanning almost two generations, it 
can be said without hesitation that his is easily the largest single contribution to 
the cause of Indian education. He researched, wrote, lectured and founded insti- 
tutions in diverse fields of education. Equally important was his role in encoura- 
ging and motivating a number of other scholars in educational research, innova- 
tion and experimentation. Before Naik’s entry on the all-India educational scene 
in the early 1960s, educational research in India was a paltry, miserable, imita- 
tive affair, confined mostly to construction and modification of achievement tests 
in schools. During the last three decades it has considerably ramified and diversi- 
fied, has grown richer and more relevant, and is now one hopes, on the road to 
maturity. The major share of the credit in this respect undoubtedly goes to Naik’s 
own tireless efforts and his knack of lobbying and persuading others to under- 
take similar endeavours. 

Naik was in constant touch with developing educational thought all over 
the world and he exposed Indian educationists to these ideas. Conversely, by his 
participation in international educational activities, he became the authentic 
spokesman in those forums in the educationally backward Third World countries 
in general and for India and Indian education in particular. It is his wide-ranging 
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national activities that have been in a large measure responsible for putting India 
on the world educational map. 

In India itself, ever since he went to the Central Ministry and particularly 
after the establishment of the Education Commission in 1964, his constant 
refrain was the fundamental reconstruction of Indian education. The massive 
ECR and his efforts thereafter to popularize its formulations, modifying them 
where necessary, were all directed towards this single objective. Except for some 
minor issues, he failed in this grand objective, but it was none the less a magnifi- 
cent failure. The present analysis has pointed out the inherent weaknesses in his 
conceptual edifice but, irrespective of them, the failure was embedded in the very 
socio-structural forces of the Indian situation. Had he adopted in the very begin- 
ning the approach to which he arrived towards the end of his life, his thinking 
would no doubt have become more precise, more consistent. That would have 
hardly been acceptable, however, to the Education Commission and the powers 
that be, or for that matter to the wide audience he usually attracted! 

Naik’s efforts have achieved one purpose. Like the post-independence slo- 
gans about ‘socialism’ and ‘socialistic pattern’, his writings have induced in many 
Indian educationists, politicians and educational planners and administrators the 
use of radical phraseology in education. 

Whatever his achievements and failures, Naik’s departure from the Indian 
educational scene has a large void which cannot easily be filled. In a sense, it was 
the end of an epoch. It is for the on-going generations of Indian educationists to 
work for his idea of radical reconstruction of Indian education with a clearer 
perspective. 


Notes 


1. This article was first published in Prospects, Vol. 13, No. 2, 1983, pp. 259-64. 
2. Dates for references are those given in the select bibliography below. 
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ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND NEILL 


(1883-1973) 


Jean-François Saffange 


The death of A. S. Neill on 23 September 1973 went almost unrecorded in the 
newspapers, yet it marked the end of the saga of Summerhill, his little school in 
Suffolk, United Kingdom, and set the seal on the disregard or even rejection ofa 
man who had come to symbolize a decade of nonconformist fervour. 

A Radical Approach to Child Rearing (1960), a best-seller in the 1960s, 
had made Summerhill a centre of avant-garde libertarian education and placed 
Neill at the very heart of a heated educational controversy. Even when the most 
indignant protests and accusations of child corruption were being voiced, pupils 
and visitors flocked to this centre. 

This somewhat disturbing enthusiasm met with success, though oddly 
enough it failed to make Neill famous. Little is generally known of the daily life 
of the school or of the fact that Summerhill is above all the story of an educator's 
long-lasting dream, a dream made of generosity, vulnerability and naivety, a 
dream with which all those involved in education can identify. 


The pioneer of the 1920s 


When he was discovered in the 1960s, Neill was very soon classed as a disciple 
of Reich. The two men were indeed very close, but it should not be forgotten 
that the work of Neill must first be seen in terms of exceptional educational 
longevity. When he died at the age of 90, Neill had spent most of his life in the 
classroom: as pupil, as pupil-teacher with his father, as teacher and then as head- 
master. Any influences that exist thus go back much earlier in the century. Neill 
was hardly recognized for what he was, that is, above all the last survivor of the 
New Education movement which flourished at the turn of the century. Time in 
any case had already taken its toll of these adventurous years of education, 
leaving a trace only of the leading figures and passing over the extraordinary 
proliferation of research discoveries and idealistic theories (Medici, 1962, p. 8). 
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From this point of view, the English-speaking branch, where Neill had found his 
own special place, was by no means the least flourishing. 

It is not generally known that in 1920 he ran the review New Era with the 
theosophist Beatrice Ensor, thus becoming a close observer of a wide variety of 
experiments and achievements and promoting the spread of new ideas, not hesi- 
tating to act as an ardent and more than partial propagandist. In those years, 
Neill was already, in the words of Adolphe Ferriére, the “enfant terrible of extre- 
mist educational ideas in England’ (Ferrière, 1922, p. 384). A reader of Freud, 
whose ideas he used skilfully to deride his colleagues, a fierce adversary of Maria 
Montessori, already an eminent educational theorist, whom he accused of having 
an over-scientific and moralistic approach, Neill sowed the seeds of controversy 
and provoked ‘much indignation and courage’ (Hemmings, 1972, p. 35), until 
his ultimate exclusion from the review. Nor is it widely known that he attended 
the Calais Congress, where he met Decroly, Ferriére and all the leading pioneers, 
leaving his mark as the author of avant-garde works. 

He became better known after the First World War through the success of 
his first book A Dominie’s Log (1915); but above all he liked to think of himself 
as the spiritual son of Homer Lane, another figure of the English movement, the 
founder of the Little Commonwealth, an establishment of young delinquents run 
on the principle of self-government. Homer Lane, of American origin, had 
learned to be an educator in the United States at the George Junior Republic. 
Attacked for his practices, Lane put up a clumsy defence and was forced to leave 
England. Neill saw in him his first martyr. Reich was to be the second. 


Summerhill 


Neill opened his first school in 1922 during a journey through Europe, but he 
founded Summerhill, near Leiston, in England, in 1924. The little school existed 
for decades without a change. Through some twenty books and countless 
articles, he related the daily life of the school, never missing an opportunity to 
provoke argument, repeatedly describing a place in which the adult had not 
imposed his will, a place for play where total disorder reigned. 

A great deal of the damage done to the school was done by the children: 
‘The wear and tear of materials in Summerhill is a natural process . . . and if a 
boy needs a piece of metal for a boat keel, he will use my expensive tools if one 
of them happens to be about the right size’ (1962, pp. 33, 131). Journalists called 
Summerhill the ‘do-as-you-please-school’ (Hemmings, 1972, p. 140). Many of 
the visitors indeed saw the school as ‘a Kafkaesque universe with dilapidated and 
sometimes vandalized buildings’ (Vallotton, 1976, p. 9). Yet the school, with its 
wooden buildings, its large park and trees, seemed, especially in summer, one of 
the most pleasant of places, a real country school such as Ferrière dreamed of at 
the beginning of the century. 

In this school, however, lessons were optional. The children could play all 
day if they so wished, or do handicrafts in the workshop. The evenings were set 
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aside for dancing, theatre and entertainment. If it had not been for the threat of 
the school being closed by the authorities, Neill would have placed no ban on 
sexual relations. 

Friday evening was set aside for the general assembly. During that meeting, 
which was chaired by an elected pupil, the children explained their problems and 
discussed them, working out their own rules. In this assembly, Neill's vote, like 
that of the other adults, had no greater weight than that of a pupil. This, says 
Neill, was the secret of the success of an educational technique learnt through 
contact with Homer Lane. 

The originality, the provocation and success of the founder's books were 
not always sufficient to protect the school from the risk of closure. After the 
Second World War, there was a dangerous decrease in the number of pupils and 
the Summerhill Society had to be founded in order to save the school. The educa- 
tion authorities never really accepted it. When they went back on their decision 
to close the school, some, as Hemmings (1972, p. 140) noted, interpreted this 
not so much as a mark of recognition as a kind of tolerance of ‘a mere relic’. Yet 
it was this same relic which, several years later, was to prove too small to take in 
all the pupils and visitors. 


The libertarian impulse 


Neill was neither a scientist nor a researcher, perhaps a philosopher, but above all 
a dreamer and idealist. He did not belong to one specific educational or psycho- 
logical school of thought and he never developed a methodical, well-thought-out 
approach. His whole work was merely an extension of his own personality. 
Although a prolific writer, what he wrote was often no more than outbursts of 
enthusiasm, vehement assertions, anecdotes and indignant reactions, but also, it 
must be admitted, over-simplified arguments. He never troubled to present his 
ideas in a logical sequence nor to ascertain whether they corresponded to reality. 
As Bates-Ames (1978) put it, ‘Neill constructs a theory of how a child thinks, 
and what he thinks the child needs, and even when that theory is refuted by all 
the objective evidence, he still insists on treating children as if they were as he 
imagined them to be.’ In fact Neill, unlike his contemporaries, never approached 
educational problems in terms of needs but in terms of rights. Even when he bor- 
rowed the term of ‘self-regulation’ from Reich, it was to say that it meant ‘the 
tight of a baby to live freely without outside authority in things psychic and 
somatic’ (1953, p. 42). This explains why the theories of the time were often dis- 
torted and were only used as a vehicle for his owr ideas. Later in life, he was still 
surprised to have written for years without having succeeded in clarifying his 
beliefs and actions. 

‘Freedom in a school is simpl 
spoil the peace of others’ — that sums up the principle of freed 
at Summerhill. Its application in educational terms is simple: 
we should impose nothing and in learning we should deman 


y doing what you like so long as you do not 
om that prevailed 
‘in psychic health 
d nothing* (1945, 
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p- 103). In fact, Neill’s educational project was complete by 1914 before he had 
ever read a single educational treatise: ‘These bairns . . . have done what they 
liked. . . . I know that I have brought out all their innate goodness’ (1915, 
pp- 217-18). All his books and articles are simply variations on this theme and 
his contacts were all used first and foremost to confirm that theme rather than 
enrich it. This principle is the reflection of a true libertarian impulse which came 
straight from childhood. 


The resolute individualist 


Neill did not emerge from childhood — one spent in the shadow of Calvin — un- 
scathed. He was long to remember the moments of happiness spoilt by the endless 
threat of divine retribution, the fear of sin, the fear of dying unshriven. This fear 
was inculcated less by the Church than by family life: “We were not specifically 
taught religion; it was in the air... an atmosphere of negation of life’ (1972a, 
p. 44). In this large family, between a distant mother and a father who had little 
esteem for him, the young Alexander did not seem to have found the love he 
needed, the love he so successfully gave his own pupils. 

This childhood turned him into a resolute individualist, ‘He was the kind of 
fellow who would paint his bicycle blue when everyone else's was black’ 
(Hemmings, 1972, p. 3). At school he was indeed a solitary child, a misfit, fin- 
ding in this his stability, his strength and his weakness. He sought to make his 
pupils into people who did not passively follow the crowd but were self-reliant, 
holding their own opinions, capable of self-assertion. His need for independence 
was not without a certain taste for excess and provocation, laying the stakes on 
man: “The one thing that will save the people is individualism . . . your country 
needs you . . . to set it right’, he said to each of his pupils in 1915 (1915, 
pp. 146, 175). For the freedom which he offered his pupils aimed at nothing less 
than making them into people who would live to serve others: “We want to turn 
out men and women who will rapidly join the conventional crowd and help it to 
reach better ideals’ (1920, p. 70). This is where education comes into the pic- 
ture: “it must help a child to live its cosmic life fully, to live for others, for every 
human is egocentric, selfish’ (1920, p. 128). 

Neill emerged from this childhood with an unquenchable hatred of all reli- 
gious teaching and any imposition of values, whatever their form. His view of 
the traditional school with its system of corporal punishment, or the New School 
based on the Coué method, for example, added fuel to the flames, and if psy- 
choanalysis was ever useful to him it was because it provided him with the means 
of dissecting it. Neill sought only to appeal to the child’s intelligence and spirit of 
decision. Because he was not a subtle man, his observation of social reality 
confirmed his view that any attempt at moralism is motivated by a desire for 
domination. This aroused his interest in Reich's studies on the psychic structure 
of the masses shaped by sexual repression. It led to his refusal ever to transmit 
any value: ‘I never attempt to get children to share my beliefs or my prejudices’ 
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(1960, p. 224). ‘I do not see what right teachers have to force children to adopt 
what they consider to be in good taste’, he would often say. It was a strangely 
contradictory approach by which Neill glorified education while demonstrating 
its impossibility. 

For Neill, the world was black yet at the heart of this blackness lay the 
inherent goodness of man. ‘The general idea . . . is the conception that man is a 
sinner by birth and that he must be trained to be good’ (1926, p. 13). For Neill, 
on the contrary, ‘there is not, and never was, “original sin”” (1953, p. 42). 
Despite some cruel doubts, this faith in man was never to leave him. lt balked his 
attempt to return to the ideas of Freud. That belief brought him near to Reich, 
for whom man was an ‘honest creature, hard-working, co-operative, affec- 
tionate’. 


Christian feelings 


“Lam a very religious person; what man brought up in Calvinist Scotland could 
fail to be?’ Neill was often to say. In fact his upbringing instilled in him an excep- 
tionally strong Christian sensitivity. On two occasions Neill wished to become a 
parson. These feelings were to colour his whole vision of the world and his edu- 
cational project. They were already present in his first book when, commenting 
on Nietzsche’s ideas, he notes: ‘If pity and kindness are wrong, then wrong is 
right’ (1915, p. 108). Neill dreamt of a world governed by love, a love that 
would establish universal harmony, a world reflecting the message of Christ, the 
‘original’ message, that which was perverted by the evangelists (1916, p. 75). 
This world would come when man took time to reflect on his own act: I think 
that the foundation of true justice is self-analysis; . . . in my Utopia, self-exami- 
nation will be the only examination that will matter’ (1915, pp. 145-46). This 
was the message that Neill found again in Homer Lane, who said that each of us 
is the lover of all mankind and the entire world. Man is constrained to love. If he 
hates he is expressing love in a negative way. Neill found in this the gospel which 
he had sought (1972a, p. 137) and the experience of the Little Commonwealth 
was a ‘Christ-like experiment to encourage me’ (1916, p. 53). It was this same 
message that Reich sought to transmit and it is well known to what extent he 
identified with Christ. 

To quote Hameliné (1985, p. 72), 
an immoralist, conducted a constantly p: 
Summerhill was an eminently moral place. Neill had 
that his pupils lived ‘as honestly and as humane 
Christians’ (1939, p. 73). 

We can thus see how greatly this man w! upting 
dren was misunderstood. Here, however, perhaps lies the reason for his difficulty 
in explaining his thoughts and acts, bearing as he did a message to which his 
contemporaries seemed barely sensitive; obliged to seek ways of realizing it out- 
side conventional moral principles; tempted, in order to formulate his message, 


Neill throughout his life ‘far from being 
astoral enterprise’. Beyond its disorder, 
several reasons for writing 
ly as any gospel band of 


ho was accused of corrupting chil- 
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to use concepts which, taken out of context, only gave it an illusion of scientific 
precision. Yet Neill had his place among educators like Montessori, Ferriére and 
Claparéde. They all placed their hopes in man and education. All were in their 
own way libertarians. All, according to Avanzini (1975, pp. 131-2), ‘nurtured 
the same hope . . . that a just and generous world might be attained’. 


The attractions of psychoanalysis 


Neill endeavoured at first to base his libertarian educational approach on the 
contributions of psychoanalysis at the very time when Freud’s ideas were begin- 
ning to penetrate the world of education. A ‘fervent psychoanalyst’ (Ferriére, 
1922, p. 384), he did not hesitate from 1920 onwards to give lectures on this 
theory, and two years later even undertook the analysis of some of his pupils, on 
the strength of having just read a few books and having had a number of more 
than singular psychological discussions with Homer Lane. Psychoanalysis in its 
early stages left the door open to many vagaries. In fact, Neill was always a dilet- 
tante in this field. 

The two books by Freud, the Interpretation of Dreams and 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, provided him: with a key to his own beha- 
viour and that of others. He derived amusement from them but above all saw 
them as a justification for his theory: ‘The teacher and the parson are men who 
hate themselves so much that they must always be preaching. But through the 
mechanism of protection, they see their faults in the other fellow and proceed to 
lead him to the binomial theorem or to salvation.’ He may then conclude, since 
he is in the process of analysis: ‘I cannot project my faults on to a class of chil- 
dren and I am incapacitated for teaching’ (1922, p. 197-98). 

Nevertheless, Neill particularly took up the ideas of traumatism and repres- 
sion, terms which, when associated with that of childhood, could not fail to 
acquire an immense power for all-embracing explanation. Neill shared the view 
of his colleagues: ‘The neurotic is a person whose libido or life force is bottled up 
. . . the boy who hates algebra and has to work examples is getting no chance 
whatever [to express himself)” (1920, p. 115). This view confirmed his belief 
that nature ‘is good. Only education perverts it, that education of which Freud 
had just shown up the contradictions. 

Psychoanalysis makes it possible to reveal this true nature by extending 
bounds of introspection, which led Neill to say: ‘I firmly believe that Freud's dis- 
covery will have a greater influence on the evolution of humanity than any di 
very of the last ten centuries’ (1920, p. 141). Henceforth, a world governed 
love was possible. Was Christ not the man of love, of charity and of justi 
because he ‘knew his own weakness’ (1926, p. 171)? Throughout his life, 
was to repeat that ‘we might trace all the futilities, all the stupidities of manki 
all the wars and crimes and injustices to man’s ignorance of himself’. Th 
self-knowledge, man regains that inner peace which heralds universal ha 
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‘no happy man ever disturbed a meeting or preached a war or lynched a negro’ 
(1960, p. 15). 

Neil] very soon ceased to read Freud. He found the concept of man as pre- 
sented through psychoanalysis difficult to accept. He never refused to speak of 
libido, but that libido was too much threatened by what Ferriére (1922, p. 220) 
had called the ‘dark cave’ for him not to yield, like many others, to the attrac- 
tions of the Jungian ‘life impulse’ through which the basic goodness of human 
nature could unfurl, with all its promise for the future. ‘Freud believes in original 
sin’ (1920, p. 24). For Neill, the life impulse very soon assumed the innocence of 
a ‘desexualized libido’ (Bigeault, 1978, p. 53) and his “theory of sexuality . . . 
although unbridled, has nothing erotic or roguish about it . . . it has the crystal 
clarity of pure pleasure’ (Mazure, 1980, p. 53). Neill simultaneously rejected the 
whole Freudian theory on the structure of the personality and was never to admit 
the existence of the Oedipus complex. Reich did not contradict him. 


The doctrine of interest 


Neill also based his arguments on the doctrine of interest, a key concept in the 
educational theories of the time. Interest was the psychological basis of the New 
Education movement. According to Ferrière (1922, p. 229), “it is the lever which 
moves mountains . . . the keystone of the Active School". Neill proclaimed its vir- 
tues: ‘interest is the only criterion’ (1922, p. 229). The similarity stops here, 
because although for Ferrière (1922, p. 230) ‘only interest which is capable of 
stimulating and sustaining effort deserves the name of interest”, for Neill the 
concept was simple and devoid of ambiguity: When a boy makes a snowball, he 
is interested. . . . I don’t care what a child is doing in the way of creation, whe- 
ther he is making tables, porridge or sketches . . . or snowballs . . . there is more 
true education in making a snowball than in listening to an hour's lecture on 
grammar” (1920, pp. 13-14). k 
There is no doubt that it was his forays into Freudian ideas that made him 
so sure of himself. Claparède had proposed merging interest and libido in a 
single concept. Neill for his part merged the two approaches with easy assurance 
—the approach of the psychoanalyst on the one hand and that of the educator on 
the other. ‘The child's interest . . . is simply what he can do with all his infinite 
life energy’ (1922, p. 229); ‘interest is the life force of the whole personality’ 


(1926, p. 152). 


The waning of interest 


From the educational to the psychological, the circle gradually closes. ‘The aim 
of education is to allow emotional release so that there will be no bottling up and 
no future neurosis, and this release comes through interest’ (1920, pp. 114-15). 
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Henceforth the teacher’s work is simple: “to find out where a child’s interest lies 
and to help him to live it out’; ‘my pupils never go to a lesson, it takes such faith 
and patience to realize that they are doing the right thing’ (1945, p. 145). 

It is not surprising in this context that Neill demanded the withdrawal of 
the educator, through whom traumatism could occur. He took up here a theme in 
fashion at the time, that of the comrade-teacher. Ferriére himself did not fail to 


praise ‘the faculty of spontaneously formed social bodies . . . to bring children | 


after a period of anarchy . . . to establish order and discipline. . . . No adult 
seeking to impose his authority could ever obtain what the spirit of the beehive 
achieves spontaneously" (Ferriére, 1950, p. 32). What in Ferriére was primarily 
an appeal to a silent presence soon became in Neill something like an appeal to 
regression. He had, as Lane had moreover taught him, to be ‘one of the boys”. It 
should be noted that Lane, on at least one occasion, joined in quite cheerfully 
with the children in damaging his own school. 

Thus ends this amazing balancing act between two theories which, once 
more after Rousseau, hold that nature is the best educator and reduce the educa- 
tor to the role of preserving nature's slow but sure work. For Neill had no doubt 
that, through successive interests, the child was moving towards good. Without 
being asked to, he would learn, since it was in his nature to do so. This was to 
become the principle of free study. This natural harmonious development took in 
all aspects of the child's personality. 


A different reality 


It is a strange faculty of education to be able to stimulate and encourage the 
development of such a theory, charged as it is with so much nostalgia and so 
many healing projects. One can see here all Neill’s passion and obstinacy, and 
especially his solitude, even though he was so deeply rooted in the educational 
trends of the period, which he caricatured. It is a theory that daily practical 
reality at Summerhill never succeeded in refuting. In fact, the project was desi- 
gned for uninhibited, self-regulated children, but the school never had occasion 
to take in such children. Life at Summerhill in fact fell far short of the picture 
painted of it by its headmaster. 

Neill’s project in its simplicity calls for a few elementary reminders. We 
know, as Freud emphasized, that the child must learn to control his instincts and 
adapt to his social environment and that education must to a large extent teach 
him to do this. The basic human experience is in fact the experience of frustra: 
tion. We also know that if the child is to develop a strong ego (which Neill 
sought to achieve), he needs to make contact with personalities capable both of 
firmness and affection, who encourage this subtle interplay of love and agressi- 
vity through which the ego is formed. 

Curiously enough, in this place — the school — from which theoretically he 
should be excluded, the adult plays an important role, especially Neill, whose 
open-mindedness, human warmth, enthusiasm, opportunism and humour were 
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familiar to each pupil. The great freedom he granted his pupils and the trust he 
placed in them gained him even more respect in their eyes. Each pupil knew that, 
if necessary, Neill readily took firm action and imposed prohibitions in order to 
protect the child and the group. Every pupil knew that he was the headmaster 
and could resort to expulsion. 

Bruno Bettelheim (1978, pp. 103-04) was right when he said: 


Neill remains unaware of why the things he does work . . . he does not face the fact that 
all is due to how the pupils identify with him. He does not realize that Summerhill works 
not because it is just the right setting in which to raise children, but because it is nothing 
but an extension of his personality. Everything about it expresses Neill . . . what he stands 
for and lives for. Everywhere there is the powerful impact of his person . . . and sooner or 
later most children come to identify with him, however reluctantly. He is simply one of 
the grandest men around. 


As Mauco (1971, p. 154) points out, on account of the large number of pupils, a 
‘group idea may emerge and stimulate a tendency to identification’. 

It is certainly this ability to be present which explains Neill’s educational 
genius, and in this his experiment deserves consideration, even if there is a singu- 
lar lack of instruments by which to examine it. Without reservations, Neill 
certainly loved his pupils and stood by them. This was a hazardous undertaking 
which often made trainee teachers an easy prey for groups of pupils. On this 
point Neill learnt from his experience. At the heyday of the appeal to regression 
and the theory that pupils should be allowed to live out their interests, he faced 
the phenomenon of aggressivity and learned to hear the child’s demands in all 
their ambiguity. He learned how to respond. For at Summerhill relations moved 
rapidly towards therapeutic activity and the pupils could have psychological 
discussions if they so wished. Open-minded, observant, intuitive, playing on 
humour and the impact of the unexpected, Neill *draws the pupil out of a lie in 
Which ‘he has got lost? (Mannoni, 1970, pp. 11-12). Better still, it was in every- 
day things, through a chance meeting, that a word or a sentence could help the 
child, 

Because he had this ability to be present, Mee ' 
educational setting should be reduced to a minimum. Prohibitions did of course 
exist and the child was faced with a set of rules, many of which were the result of 
group decisions. Their existence did not fail to strike visitors. In that respect, 
however, Neill pushed the limits back as far as possible. That did not mean, inci- 
dentally, that life at Summerhill was easy. Bettelheim (1970, pp. 95) noted: 


Neill could recommend that the 


While such an educational setting imposes few specific demands, though never trivial 


Ones, it is really among the most demanding of educational institutions. weed ens a 
setting demands of the child that he develop a very high degree of self-respect; an Ed it 
true respect for others. This is much harder to learn than how to automatically get to class 


at 9 o'clock. 
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From this point of view, the self-government which prevailed throughout the life 
of the school proved to be a strong factor in personal development and socializa- 
tion. It was, in fact, one of the most valuable yet most neglected contributions of 
the New Education movement that Summerhill passed on to us. 

Neill never ceased to marvel at it. Throughout his life he saw his pupils 
daring to speak out, to express opinions, to defend an idea, moving gradually 
from selfishness to co-operation, showing loyalty towards the group, developing 
a high sense of justice. As for the role of adults and of Neill himself, no one was 
ever taken in by this. A few mischievous remarks, a few humourous comments, 
were often enough to guide the debate and Neill never hesitated to intervene 
more firmly in order to protect the group from regression. After all, before 
becoming a harmonious unit, a group often experiences phenomena which chil- 
dren or adolescents could hardly be expected to control. There is no doubt that, 
thanks to Neill, this group life led to conclusions in which each could acquire a 
knowledge of himself/herself and of others. 

Perhaps Neill thus succeeded in bringing about inner peace. Vallotton 
(1976, p. 11) was indeed “astonished at the truth and clarity in the pupil's looks 
and conversation”, 

That was his success. Free study was his failure. In fact, he was never really 
interested in teaching as such. The methods were left to the discretion of the 
teachers and were chiefly acknowledged to be traditional. 


Between dream and reality 


Here, then, is Summerhill reduced to its human dimension, with all its richness 
on the one hand and its vulnerability and shortcomings on the other, for there is 
no lack of reservations on the subject. In the 1960s, there was much questioning 
of the consistency of Neill's thinking but also, and above all, of the revolutionary. 
significance of the project. On this last point, Snyders (1973), for example, never 
doubted that a purely psychological approach to social problems, such silence 
from the teacher, such a breach between the school and the outside world, could 
only lead to the narrowest conservatism. These reservations turned into rejection 
when it was seen that the school existed primarily by taking in children whose 
social background meant that schooling was not a great concern, and above all 
because of the charisma of its founder. This was a reality which Neill, too invol- 
ved in explaining his educational views, endeavouring to reconcile his beliefs and 
his actions, would not have wished to admit, leaving the critics to sweep away 
everything of value that the venture had produced. 

This was the creation of a place where the child felt loved, respected and 
understood. In his own way and to some extent despite himself, Neill rehabilita- 
ted the educator, that controversial character on the educational scene, which the 
fierce individualism of our times has struck out of the educational treatises, as if 
it still needed to be proved that educational success depends largely on the 
personality of the teachers, their enthusiasm and commitment. There again, Neill 
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passes on to us something of the 1920s, something of their invigorating eccentri- 
city. 

Strangely enough, however, it was by blindly following his own path that 
Neill sustained enthusiasm, and above all his own. Throughout his life, like Lane 
and Reich, he had an immense admiration for Christ, and felt imbued with a 
mission. After the Second World War, he even thought that Summerhill was 
becoming the birthplace of a new civilization. He also sustained enthusiasm in 
others. At a time when all values were being questioned, there were many who, 
unaware of the reality of the school, saw in Summerhill an alternative which cor- 
responded to their hopes. Summerhill was, and will long remain, a mythical 
place where, at one time, a world of love and harmony came into being. 
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PETER NOIKOV' 


A SOT 


(1868-1921) 


Zhecho Atanassov 


P spent almost 500 years under Turkish domination — from 1393 to 1878 
nik hina liberated by Russia. Bulgarian medieval culture had reached 
ire i itg in its development but the Ottoman invasion stamped out 
» nateria and cultural values with a corresponding effect on the progress of 
ucation. This helps explain the rather late foundation of a university in 
Bulgaria in 1888. 
a odi in pedagogy were provided from the very beginning. Pedagogy, 
d er, was at that time geared solely to teacher training and to offering stu- 
ents knowledge in the theory of education, didactics and the instructional 
methods they would need to join the teaching profession. Teaching work in gene- 
ral and the qualifications of the first lecturers were not conducive to encouraging 
research and developing different branches of education. Peter Noikov's founding 
appointment in 1900 as associate professor in the Education Department at the 
University of Sofia was a real breakthrough, a starting point for Bulgarian peda- 


gogy. 


The formative years 


wn of Yambol, Peter Noikov was only 10 years 


Born on 27 April 1868 in the to 
old when Bulgaria was liberated from Turkish domination. But his memories of 


life under foreign oppression were to leave a lasting imprint. 

, . Although only a child, he nevertheless worked at the Russian headquarters 
in his native town which facilitated his learning of the Russian language and his 
reading Russian literature. Once kindled, Noikov's interest in Russian writers 
remained strong throughout his life. 

After the stabilization of the country 
Noikov continued his education at the secon 
French boarding house in the town roused hi 
began learning French and at the age of 16 he st 


following the war of liberation, 
dary school at Sliven. His stay at a 
s interest in French culture. Noikov 
arted translating works by Émile 
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Zola. After studying for some time at Plovdiv, he graduated from secondary 
school in Sofia. Due to lack of money, Noikov had to interrupt his studies twice 
and work as a teacher in his home town and in Sofia. This, however, brought 
him into contact with teaching practices and considerably influenced his choice 
of profession and field of research. 

Noikov's talents soon caught the attention of officials at the Ministry of 
Education. In 1893 he was sent to Switzerland to attend a summer course for 
teachers. It was there that he first touched upon the major concerns of the educa- 
tional sciences and decided to devote his life to them. In the autumn of 1893 he 
enrolled as a student of philosophy and education at Leipzig University. 

At that time Leipzig University enjoyed worldwide prestige, with famous 
scholars like Wundt, Paulsen, Volkelt and Stumpf among its academic staff. 
Noikov attended lectures by all of them. 

He won a state scholarship to Berlin University, but stayed there only one 
semester before giving up the scholarship and returning to Leipzig to attend the 
lectures of his preferred professors. His ambitions prompted him to write a Ph.D. 
thesis which he defended successfully in 1898. In it he analysed the active prin- 
ciple in Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s pedagogy; Volkelt was his tutor, 

After his return to Bulgaria, Noikov worked for some time as a teacher in 
philosophic Propaedeutics and German, translated Descartes’ Discourse on 
Method from French and studied English on his own. 


Teaching activities 


theory with practice, and he founded a research laboratory in education, didac- 
tics and child psychology. Due to a lack of paid assistants but also because it pro- 
vided an opportunity for educational Practice, he involved many of his students 
in his work, assigning them the task of conducting various surveys using the 
methods of observation, inquiry and experiment, 

The thematic range of Noikov’s research was determined above all by his 
teaching work, Worth noting is the exceptional variety of his lectures, which 
covered the following topics: 


The general theory of education, with specialized courses on moral education for 
secondary-school students. 


Didactics: the general theory of education, didactics of primary and secondary 
education. 
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Instructional methods in the humanities and natural sciences, especially philoso- 
phical propaedeutics (psychology, logic, ethics), language and literature, 
chemistry, natural history and geography. 

The history of education, with specialized courses on education in Europe during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the history of New Education, 
seminars and lectures on the educational heritage of Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Tolstoy. 

The history of Bulgarian education: the first university course which systemati- 
zed the Bulgarian people’s main heritage in education, its practice and 
theory. 

Comparative education, with a special emphasis on major European countries. 

School organization: historical development and modern problems in the 
functioning of school systems. 

Problems of school management and student self-management. 

Child psychology, with specialized courses on adolescent psychology. 

Experimental education, backed by methods of educational research and experi- 
ments in the study process. 

Noikov prepared over twenty-five lecture courses on basic subjects, plus another 

ten specialized extra-mural courses on separate problems, for all of which he was 

solely responsible as a lecturer. In 1910 Dimitar Katsarov was appointed his 

assistant; he, however, ‘specialized in experimental education and psychology. 
Since there was no past to Bulgarian education, Noikov had to do his own 

research in order to provide the scientific background to his university courses. 

That is why his scientific publications cover an extensive area of subjects and 

problems. 


On the national principle in education 


education and education systems underlay 


The idea of the national character of ; und 
te professor at the University of 


all Noikov’s research. His first lecture as associa’ As 
Sofia indicated that all his future research would be aimed at determining the 
general features and specific national traits of every education oriented activity. 
Noikov proceeded from the assumption that the notion of education essentially 
consists of two component parts — the universal and the national, the latter being 


determined by every nation's real historical development: 


If the educator has in mind the image of humankind, of the human being in general and 
endeavours to mould his disciple in this image, then we have a case of universal education. 
If the educator has in mind the image of the people to whom the child ER he strives 
to mould his students in that image. This is what we call national education. 


Teaching is always a combination of the universal and national goals of educa- 
tion. ‘Every epoch has had its own universal human ideal and has aspired to 


R 3 wee ^5 
achieve a supremacy of the universal principle at school. 
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Along with that, however, every nation has its own particularities and its 
unique approach to current and future tasks. Nations cannot be educated in one 
and the same way or have one common, immutable idea. National peculiarities 
acquire paramount importance in the wake of bourgeois revolutions and the 
growing self-awareness of nations. It is here that the idea of ‘national education’ 
emerges. “The progress of that movement’, Noikov wrote, ‘is best evidenced by 
the epithets the school began to adorn itself with. Every nation has its own 
ministries of agriculture, trade, finance, .defence and justice but the epithet 
“national” is used for schools only’. 

Developing this idea further, Noikov listed the reasons that necessitated the 
linking of universal ideals with national specificities. These included the need to 
cultivate in the young a feeling of belonging to the nation, of contributing to 
national prosperity and happiness; of adjusting educational influences to the 
national mentality; of utilizing national experience, which in most cases remains 
unidentified, to the full. Most important, children should not become “aliens in 
their own homeland’,’ 

Noikov maintained that it was extremely important to learn from foreign 
achievements in education. The results of his practical research were reflected in 
his publications.* Mastering foreign experience should not, however, lead to 
underrating or ignoring local experience, Noikov claimed, because an imitation 
could never be as good as the original. *We shall never make our schools like 
other nations' schools by imitation and plagiarism; blindly following foreign 
models can only lead to estranging our schools from national ideals.'? He conclu- 
ded that “the roots of national education are in the people themselves". '? The task 
was thus to develop further these ideas in the national system of education. 

i Noikov advanced the idea of the harmonious combination of universal edu- 
cational values which had come down through the history and experience of all 
countries with the individual historical experience of eyery single nation. , 


On active education 


The theory of active education occupies a central position in Noikov's educa* 
tional heritage. It features in almost all his publications and forms the core of his 
two specialized studies, ‘Active Education' (1904)! and The Theory of Active 
Education (1906).?. Noikov's research was generally aimed at formulating 
methods for a more intensive and effective education. 

“Active Education” was intended to combat the growing influence of 
Herbart's pedagogy in the early twentieth century which had affected both the 
theory and practice of education. Noikov maintained that it was necessary fO 
encourage students’ activity on an increasing scale. His views had evolved with 
the passage of time since his Ph.D. thesis had first dealt with this subject. Noikov ` 
found in Jean-Jacques Rousseau a reliable supporter in the battle against dogma- 
tism and in favour of freely unfolding children's creative powers. 
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i ‘Active Education’ is the product of extensive research and personal medita- 
tion. According to Noikov, activity was ‘the salient feature of every serious edu- 
cational effort; there can be no real education without it, only mechanical accu- 
mulation of knowledge, a form of taming'.? 

To clarify fully the concept of activity, Noikov first focused his attention on 
its philosophical aspects. Basing his argument on Descartes, Spinoza, Kant and 
other philosophers, he discovered that that concept has been used mainly in two 
senses: (a) metaphysical, as the effect of one psychological substance on another; 
and (b) psychological, as the effect of one psychological faculty on another. 
According to him, both views were rather unconvincing. Noikov claimed that 
activity includes the three main functions of human consciousness: intellect, will- 
power and emotions, each of them being capable of active expression and having 
a beneficial effect on the other two. Activity is not only the result of the interac- 
tion of intellect, willpower and emotions, but also leads to the creation of new 
images and notions. Psychological states can be determined as passive or active 
depending on the involvement of existing psychological attitudes and knowledge 
in the formation of new images and ideas. The motives driving a person to act in 
one way or another at a given moment and the emotions emerging as a result of 
the clash of motives can be considered as the salient features of active psycholo- 
gical phenomena. 

It is not difficult to discover in these word 


ae of apperception, the role of experience, know! 
conditi n E 3 : f 
ndition of the recipient. What is new here is that Noikov stressed the possibi- 


lity for channelling the apperception process; according to him, offering learners 
the right to choose between several motives and actions helps them form new 
active elements, new active mental states. 

The ideas advanced in “Active Education” 
So after the article appeared, the restless young 
aspects of the problem. The new results were Sy: 
Active Education. 

First of all, Noikov deemed it necessary to provide a definition of the 
concept of education. He accepted the wider view offered by Pestalozzi: educa- 
tion is an all-embracing formative process. In this sense, it incorporates upringing 
as well. Active education, that is, the personal activity of the student in the edu- 
cational process, should be approached not from the point of view of external 
stimuli but as a characteristic of inner psychological states: 
ils’ mind, without involving any already estab- 
anding out ‘ready made’ 
the educator creates the 
this is an act of active 


s Wundt’s influence through his 
ledge and the psychological 


did not yet form a single system. 
man continued to explore new 
stematized in The Theory of 


If an educator directly influences the pup 
lished attitudes or knowledge (for instance by orders, or by h 
knowledge) then this is an act of passive education. If, however, 
new image in the pupil’s mind through his emotions and notions, 
education.'4 


The motives determining human behaviour are 2 salient feature of activity. If 
there is only one or a few motives, then their effect is one-sided. Behaviour or 
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learning can be called active only when there are many motives and students 
have an opportunity to choose and learn the ones they prefer, accepting them as 
their own basis for judgement, as a consciously accepted behavioural regulator. 

There are, of course, cases when a person, faced with the need to select 
among many motives, remains passive. This depends on the degree and intensity 
of the psychological state and the confrontation between the motives. Sometimes, 
despite the existence of personal motivation, attitudes and emotions, a person 
agrees to obey an instruction or order against their wishes. Then the emerging 
unpleasant feeling of ‘being wronged’ is accompanied by passivity, that is, by the 
need to obey the order or being forced to accept ready-made solutions or conclu- 
sions. 

Noikov’s desire to substantiate the need of a freer expression of the child’s 
personality is obvious. Being mindful the early-twentieth-century tradition of 
control over children’s thinking and behaviour, this desire to defend children’s 
active attitudes is fully understandable and justified. Nevertheless, some critical 
observations are also necessary. There is an inclination to exaggerate the theoreti- 
cal role of ‘internal factors and stimuli’ which are presented in conflict or even in 
contradiction with the ‘external’, active, responsible and guiding role of the 
teacher — indeed, of every educator. Educational work is naturally adjusted to the 
needs of the trainee, but it also contains an important element which is beyond 
personal needs and interests: the needs and moral requirements of society, of the 
organized social environment. Freedom in choosing motives is not an abstraction 
but is determined by socially expedient requirements whose fulfilment is impera- 
tive. It does not rule out freely made decisions, but it does contain requirements 
to obey orders and instructions. As a principle of education and upbringing, acti- 
vity cannot but conform to the intellectual and moral requirements valid in every 
society. If it does not observe them, education may lose its role as a pedagogical 
process. 

Nevertheless, Noikov's defence of active education deserves a fair assess- 
ment. It should be kept in mind that Herbart's educational theories were reigning 
supreme in European schools at that time. There was a need to defend theoreti- 
cally children's rights to a more active involvement in the study process, and thus 
also to make some changes in practical work. Noikov was guided in his work by 
evidently noble and humane motives. 


On teachers 


The theory of active education by necessity leads to the image of the teacher, to 
teacher training, to personal qualities and attitudes, 

The outcomes of educational work depena to the greatest possible extent 
on the training of teachers, which guarantees the success of the educational pro- 
cess. A major requirement is to master educational theory thoroughly and to link 


it with existing school practites. Removing theo: A 
: . ry from practice can have a nega 
tive effect on theory itself: ? 
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A professor who has not included school practice in his course on educational theory is 
prone to abstract speculation. . . . And the students attending such a course will benefit 
too little from it: first, because the things they will.hear will not be applicable and, second, 
even if applicable, the theories will be easily forgotten unless illustrated in practice in 
schools, and will be of little importance for their future work.!* 


To carry out his intentions, Noikov drafted a detailed plan guaranteeing a close 
link between theoretical training and school practices. According to this plan,!* 
two secondary schools were to open at the university, a boys’ and a girls’ school, 
where student-teachers could carry out their practicals. The headmaster and the 
teachers would all be assistant professors at the university, and members of the 
educational faculty would be involved in research work. Educational research 
laboratories would be set up at the secondary schools. 

Formulated in the early twentieth century, this idea was only partially mat- 
erialized only after Noikov’s death, with the setting up in 1923 of a Training 
Institute at the Third Model Boys’ Secondary School. 

Teacher training, in Noikov's opinion, does not end upon graduation. 
Teachers should be concerned with the continuous improvement of their qualifi- 
cations because their authority depends upon their scientific and educational 
training. Even if highly talented, a teacher must continually enrich his or her 
knowledge, examine his or her achievements and assess them in a critical vein. 

Of particular importance is the educational postulate of ‘love’ or involve- 
ment. It calls first of all for the teachers’ interest for their own profession. It is 
this concern that makes them go on searching for new methods and to strive to 
improve their qualifications. Involvement has another aspect t00; this is the 
teacher's concern for the students. This encourages teachers to be considerate, 
tactful and fair in their relationships with students, and to be concerned about 
their progress and the formation of moral attitudes. Teachers, however, should 
strive to merit their students’ respect too, for it is of paramount importance not 
only in creating a quiet and pleasant emotional atmosphere, but for inciting the 
students’ interest and commitment to the subject taught by the teacher. This, in 
turn, is a prerequisite for better intellectual achievements. 


Noikov tested his theoretical requirements in his own teaching qu 
Meticulous in preparing his lessons, he showed exceptional consideration an 


concern for his students, setting an example of what an educator should be. 


About children 


To focus the students’ attention on the object of education - children - Noikov 


formed a working group of young enthusiastic —— at - — of 
Didacti i , with whose help he conducted a wi e-ranging 
actics and Child Psychology, w Assistant Professor 


survey on Bulgarian schoolchildren's sexual maturation. s : 
Dimitar Katsarov was also involved in the work. Following continuous researc 


Over a decade, the study appeared in 1919.17 The book presents the survey 
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results and reveals the orientation of scientific research, aimed at collecting more 
objective information about Bulgarian children in order to ensure better and 
more effective educational actions. 

The preface defines the survey’s goals: to study comparatively the physiolo- 
gical and psychological peculiarities of boys and girls at the age of puberty. 
Comparisons are made with data and results provided by French, German, 
British and other authors to define the general characteristics and specific fea- 
tures of Bulgarian children. 

Reviewing in detail the methods used hitherto, Noikov discovered that most 
of the authors relied on students who had been asked to remember the syraptoms 
of the onset of puberty. However, he found that this method of collecting infor- 
mation lacked credibility and used only his ‘method of the established case’, in 
his own definition. This method calls for establishing the percentage of students 
with such symptoms without asking them any questions. Instances of false infor- 


mation are thus eliminated because memories cannot be trusted to be fully 
reliable. 


boys and girls polled (forty of each sex), all Bulgarian and from the same social 
background. ‘We wanted them to be all city-dwellers, i.e. their parents lived in a 
town, they all came from the middle classes, i.e. they were neither very poor nor 
very rich, nor were they suffering from any disease.’!8 Other aspects of the selec- 
tion policy included the requirement for the children’s birth date to fall in the 
first half of the year and the poll to take place in September and October. These 
strict requirements ruled out the possibility for any great deviation. But they also 
created certain difficulties: at a high school with 1,000 pupils only a dozen chil- 
dren met the requirements. Still, in the interest of authenticity, the method was 
strictly observed, which guaranteed high-quality results, 

In this study, as in all his work, Noikov proved to be an extremely exacting 
scholar, meticulous about the trustworthiness of results, clear in formulating the 
hypothesis and critical of his own achievements. The study is accompanied by a 
great number of tables and diagrams, meticulously calculated percentages and 
conscientious references to foreign literature, This study is an authentic docu- 
ment about the physiological development and psychological features of 
Bulgarian children during the second decade of the twentieth century. 


Interest in the educational classics 


Noikov had strong and lasting interests in the educational classics. His Ph.D. 
thesis already indicated his admiration for the prestige and views of one of the 
most remarkable educationists of all time, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Noikov re- 
turned to Rousseau over and over again, to draw on his works for wisdom and 
Inspiration. Whenever he faced a difficult problem, Noikov turned to the classi- 
cal educational heritage. His historical research, however, always reflected à 


Noikov’s method is characterized by several elements: an equal number of 


| 
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strong feeling for current values. He sought and discovered past ideas formulated 
by people from previous epochs which could serve human progress. 

This makes his approach to historical research extremely interesting. As a 
rule, he endeavoured to analyse above all the circumstances in which a certain 
educator had worked and the tasks he had set himself in clarifying the major 
educational problems of his time. 

On different occasions he analysed the development of educational theory 
in different societies. Ancient societies were dominated by political and religious 
despotism. Human activity was concentrated on the struggle against oppression. 
This was reflected in education too: ‘There is no such freedom in the Eastern 
societies. Science is a mystery there, accessible only to a chosen few.’!? That is 
why educationists who cared about human rights strove for the unfolding of the 
active principle in education, unleashing the energy of every child. Educators in 
the ancient East knew and recommended no other method of instruction but the 
one based on punishment and fear. The great philosopher Socrates advanced the 
maieutic method which is incompatible with ‘fear and violence, and requires 
active thinking and behaviour".?? 

Noikov analysed in detail ideological movements and the views of humanis- 
tic educationists in particular against the backdrop of the struggle between des- 
potism and life's call for boosting human activity and overall historical and cultu- 
ral development. “The ideal of humanistic pedagogy is no longer the single 
individual confined to cultural or religious activities but an individual who can 
display his talents in all fields.'?! Noikov appraised highly Mafeo Vegio's human- 
istic views, which, proceeding from a democratic position, sought ways and 
means of fully integrating children into an environment in which all more 
should live, cherishing optimistic ideas about life and human existence. Students 
activity should be encouraged in order to ensure children's all-round physical and 
intellectual development. Noikov admired Montaigne who had managed to 
deliver ‘a block on dogmatic pedagogy’ and advocated insistently in favour of the 
new theory of active education, whose meaning lay in conscious learning, based 
on reason rather than authority. 

Giving full credit to the work of philosophers like Erasmus, Luther, 
Melanchton and Vives, and to classical educationists like Fróbel, Herbart and 
Spencer, Noikov dwelt exclusively on those ideas in their theories which had a 
bearing on modern times and could be used as a source of inspiration and wis- 
dom.?2 

Noikov devoted particular attention to th ; 
Comenius. He was well aware of the contradictions in the views of this great 
educationist, provoked by the vestiges of medieval thought, on the one hand, and 
the powerful Renaissance ideas, on the other. That contradiction he formulated 
in the following way: "With one foot still in the religious battles of his time, he 
"me a firm step forward with the other in the direction of pedagogical natura- 
ism??? 


e educational heritage of 
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The term ‘pedagogical naturalism’ is not very clear, but it is undoubtedly 
rooted in the idea that, by using analogies with nature, Comenius departs from 
conventional medieval thinking and seeks new factual and logical proofs, thus 
marking the beginning of a new stage in Renaissance thought and the formation 
of a new outlook. Stressing the progressive aspect of outlook formation, Noikow- 


underlined Comenius’ great achievements in pedagogy, including the optimistic - 


belief in the inherent goodness of man, the need for encouraging the active 
involvement of children in the instruction process in order to give full vent to 
their abilities and potential, and the emphasis on the importance of education as 
a behavioural and social factor for elevating human dignity and morals, 
Emphasis was naturally laid on Comenius” substantiation of the need for an 
active expression of the human spirit, which is the salient feature of his. 
Renaissance ideology. 04 

The above term, though not very precise, is used by Noikoy to describe 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s educational theories, to which he seemed to be perma- 
nently attracted. If naturalism is identified with the realistic, sober-minded and. 
revolutionizing ideas of the Renaissance, then, in Noikov's opinion, it acquires 
social significance primarily through Rousseau's view. 

Rousseau's strong reaction against the violence to which children were sub- 
jected in the anti-nature schools in feudal Europe was carefully analysed. The 
new schools had to be freed from despotism and embrace the ideals of freedom. 
Noikov fully agreed with Rousseau that “freedom and not authority is what mat- 
ters most’. Noikov admired Rousseau for praising the active human spirit, for 
putting emphasis on acting and doing. 

The abolition of feudal privileges provided possibilities for encouraging indi- 
vidual activity in the widest strata of the population. In Pestalozzi's educational 
system Noikov saw a new expression of democratic aspirations. Cherishing deep 
respect and admiration for his work, Noikov followed Pestalozzi's struggle for 
popular democratic education, which ruled out violence and infringement on the. 
child's natural development. Noikov placed most value on Pestalozzi's idea of 
inculcating in all children first *the universal principle and on this basis cultivate 
habits and skills’, “Without a universal principle the human being can only be 
made into a machine or a creature not much higher up the ladder than animals. 

Worth particular attention is Noikov's work on Tolstoy's educational heriz- 
tage.? He approached Tolstoy very carefully, after serious preliminary work. The 
detailed literary review of Tolstoy's educational works includes many publications. 

in English, German, French and Russian. The main points of Tolstoy's educational 

method were analysed and his main educational postulates about freedom, per- 

sonal experience and the creative urges inherent to children described objectively 
and accurately. Noikov analysed in detail the ideas of the great Russian writer and 
his democratic Positions. He was particularly inspired by Tolstoy's idea that) 
people should be free to unfold their activity in the field of popular education and 
that the activity of children should be encouraged so that they might seek knows 
ledge themselves, thus realizing its importance and necessity. 
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In all his research Noikov followed strictly the methodological requirement 
of analysing educationists” ideas in the light of the social and political conditions 
that influenced them. His approach aroused the objections of a then famous edu- 
cator, Dr Zalwurk, Chief School Inspector in Karlsruhe, Germany. Zalwurk was 
against the interpretation of educational developments and ideas against the 
background of the economic, political and cultural conditions of the time. 
‘Nothing stable can be built upon such a foundation,’ he concluded. Worried by 
this unjust and very severe criticism by a famous German educationist, Noikov 
subjected all his work to serious re-appraisal. Finally, he found insufficient 
grounds to change his views. ‘I have to admit’, he wrote, “that I could find no 
motives to make me abandon my position. On the contrary, the more I read the 
works of famous educationists . . ., the stronger my conviction of the necessity of 
introducing these categories in pedagogy became.’ This position speaks 
volumes, not only of Noikov’s self-confidence but also of the strength of his 
character, reflected in the firm defence of his views. 


Interest in the history of education in Bulgaria 


One of Noikov’s greatest scientific merits is his profound research of the history 
of Bulgarian education. The results of his work were summarized in a two-part 
monograph published posthumously.”” 

Noikov’s monograph was preceded by publi 
however, were of a more general, informative natur 
events. The founder of the first new ‘mutual approach’ i 
Aprilov, published a book in 1841 intended to inform Russian readers of the his- 
torical development and current state of Bulgarian education.” Petko Slaveikov s 
book on the same school at Gabrovo contains more detailed historical informa- 
tion.2 On the initiative of Ivan Shishmanoy, then Chief Secretary at the Ministry 
of Public Education, a detailed plan for collecting material on teaching history in 
Bulgaria was developed in 1890. The first to summarize this material was Nikola 
Vankov, but his work simply conformed to the requirements of a school text- 
book.30 

Noikov’s monograph is a serious scientific study based on considerable i 
tual material. He worked on it for over two decades, probing into one aspect o 
the problem or another. He harboured a genuine admiration for the role of edu- 
cation in the history of Bulgaria. Despite the extremely difficult social and politi- 
cal conditions Bulgarians lived under during the period of Turkish domination, 
they took exceptional care to keep and develop their schools. This fact filled 
Noikov with justifiable pride. The Bulgarians’ confidence in the power of educa- 
tion strengthened their spirit and preserved them as a nation. 

In the very first pages of the book Noikov strove to formulate the factors 
which had determined the relatively high level of Bulgarian education throughout 


the ages. 


cations by other authors which, 
e or referred to concrete 
school in Bulgaria, Vassil 
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Bulgarian education did not have the pillars that education in other countries is based on: 
no nation-state or national local administration, national church, favourable political and 
economic conditions, civil, church and school freedom. On the contrary, there were only 
persecutions of which European history seems to know nothing. These were the condi- 
tions in which Bulgarian education developed.?! 


Noikov thought it extremely important to explain ‘how the Bulgarians had 
managed to bring their education system up to a level with other nations, when 
there were so few prerequisites for it. That is the most interesting thing about 
Bulgarian education, the only aspect of significance to pedagogy.'? 

The theoretical and practical assets of his study lay, in his opinion, in first 
revealing the Bulgarian people's attitude to education and second, providing his- 
torically grounded confirmation of the power of education as a social factor in a 
nation's life. 

Relying on facts alone, Noikov studied in detail the socio-political condi- 
tions, ideological movements and the state of Bulgarian education through the 
centuries, presenting in an objective way both the official line and the ideas and 
practices of the suppressed classes, and of the Bogomil social movement in parti- 
cular, whose anti-feudal struggle was waged under the banner of religious refor- 
mism. Noikov justly emphasized the role of monasteries in the process. In the 
prevailing historical conditions they ceased to function as closed establishments, 
where prayers for the salvation of one's soul were read, and became open educa- 
tional establishments for children Who would “then return to the people' to teach 
and instruct them. The monasteries were essentially centres of teaching and 
patriotic education. For about 400 years they were beacons of education and 
literacy for the enslaved Bulgarian people. 

The content and methods of teaching were carefully analysed. Even under 
the hardships of primitive teaching and in overcoming difficulties Noikov saw a 
manifestation of the Bulgarians’ thirst for knowledge. 

i Noikov analysed in detail the Progress of Bulgarian education during the 
national revival period, putting emphasis on the two main trends: the educative 
and the revolutionary. He described the process of national awakening and grow- 
ing self-confidence with its underlying desire for cultural, intellectual and politi- 


Noikov’s book contains some general ideas too, including real historical 
facts used to reveal education’s role as a spiritual unifying factor, and emphasis 
on education's importance for Preserving and enriching the cultural values 
needed to guarantee the all-round development of culture and the consolidation 
of the people’s moral and political consciousness, 
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The pros and cons of being the first 


Noikov began his work as a lecturer and researcher at a time when there were no 
firmly established teaching traditions in Bulgaria, neither in schools nor at the 
university. So, in the circumstances he had to resort to the old academic rule: in 
order to guarantee the success of lecturing work, it should be based on previous 
or parallel research work. And since there were no such traditions, Noikov had 
to create them. 

One of the advantages of being the first is that one can advance new ideas 
and pave new ways for.research, making a contribution in every area. But there 
is the problem of no previous experience, of taking inevitable risks, of the impos- 
sibility of making comparisons with other research results in the same area. 
There is also the danger of self-complacency, of considering one's own theories 
and views as unshakable, not requiring revision or change. Fortunately Noikov 
was demanding and critical of his own work. His research in the main branches 
of education was serious and profound. On matters of key importance he organi- 
zed special seminars with his students and then analysed and summarized the 
works of Comenius, Rousseau and Herbart, as well as matters relating to child 
PSychology and the anthropometric and psychological characteristics of 
Bulgarian children. Seminars were also organized on teaching methods in the 
physical and mathematical sciences and the humanities. - 

There were mistakes, too, but they were unavoidable where there was insuf- 
ficient experience from the past and personal experience was rather limited. The 
true value of a scholar and lecturer lies not in avoiding mistakes but in over- 
coming them, in keeping up the standards of scientific exactitude and proceeding 
onwards, setting new and more complicated tasks for oneself. Noikov was such a 
man. He was not one of those academics who could afford to read the same 
course of lectures over and over again. He could not limit his speciality to only 
one field. His versatile interests prompted him to engage in various activities and 
created favourable prerequisites for him to cover all basic branches of pedagogy 
in his research. q 

It is difficult but also ennobling to be the first. Most important, however, 
to be worthy of one’s duty and mission in life. Noikov proved himself worthy o 
his noble mission, leaving an outstanding example for future generations. 
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JULIUS KAMBARAGE NYERERE 


(1922-) 


POKER MEMMIUS Lue 


Yussuf Kassam 


pe Nyerere, the former and founding President of the United Republic of 
t€ In is known not only as one of the world's most respected statesmen and 
v ulate spokesman of African liberation and African dignity but also as an 
cator and an original and creative educational thinker. Before launching his 
eliga career he was a teacher and, as a result of his writings on educational 
pcia, e and the intimate interaction between his political leadership and edu- 
2 pa earlersbip fgg the country, he is fondly and respectfully referred to by 
e title of ‘Mwalimu’ [teacher] by Tanzanians and others. This is Gillette’s 
(1977) view of him: 
he fact that, before launching his political 
frican National Union (TANU) in 1954, he 
ational leader includes constant reassess- 
sense. Since Independence, 
been something of a giant 


Indeed, part of Nyerere’s charisma lies in t 

career with the founding of the Tanganyika A 

was a teacher and that his concept of his role as n 

PRA learning and explanation, i.e. education in the broadest 

Ton since the threshold year of 1967, Tanzania has 
ice seminar, with Nyerere in the professor's chair. 


y have a universal relevance and have 


Many features of his educational philosoph 
d development organizations around 


inspired many educators and educational an: 
the world. In particular, his educational philosophy has often been regarded as 
an appropriate and rational educational alterative for many Third World coun- 
tries. This has to be understood in the light of the realities of underdevelopment, 
perpetuated by colonialism and nascent capitalism in many Third World coun- 
tries, including the United Republic of Tanzania. More specifically, it has to be 
understood in relation to changing the inherited Western model of education in a 


poor and developing country aspiring to a self-reliant and socialist development, 
for, in the final analysis, it is the goals of egalitarianism and human-centred 


development that characterize Nyerere's political ideology. 
Nyerere’s philosophy of adult education and adult learning is considered 


very progressive among the international adult education community and non- 
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governmental organizations engaged in development work. His philosophy of 
adult education resonates with the concepts of “conscientization”, empowerment 
and liberation very akin to the ideas expressed in Paulo Freire's Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, while his ideas on adult learning are very similar to the theories and 
principles of adult learning of such renowned adult educators as Malcolm 
Knowles of the United States and J. Roby Kidd of Canada. It was because of his 
vision of, and commitment to, adult education that he was approached to 
become the Founding Honorary President of the International Council for Adult 
Education in 1973. 
The bulk of this profile is devoted to an examination of Nyerere’s educa- — 

tional philosophy; it is followed by a short section on the major changes and 
reforms that have taken place in the Tanzanian education system. 


Brief background on Nyerere’s career 
i 
A very brief account of Nyerere’s educational and political careers needs to be 
given in order to fully understand the origins and context of his educational. 
philosophy. Julius Nyerere was born at Butiama, in the north of the United 
Republic of Tanzania, in April 1922. He was the son of a Zanaki chief. Educated 
at Roman Catholic mission schools, he was baptized a Catholic at the age of 20. 
After teacher training at Makerere College, Uganda, he taught until 1949, when 
he went to the University of Edinburgh on a government scholarship, the first 
Tanganyikan to attend a British university. He received a Master’s degree in his- 
tory and political economy in 1952 and returned to teach in Tanganyika. During 
the course of his studies at Edinburgh, he translated Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
into Kiswahili. In 1954, Nyerere was a founder-member of the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU), of which he was elected president. He was 
briefly a nominated member of the Tanganyikan Legislative Council in 1954 and 
1957. Abandoning teaching for full-time politics, he pressed the case for 
Tanganyikan independence at the United Nations in 1955 and 1956. He was 
elected to the Legislative Council in 1958 and reelected in 1960, when TANU 
won seventy of the seventy-one seats. Nyerere became Chief Minister Of 
Tanganyika’s first cabinet-and was designated Prime Minister on the achievement 
of full independence in December 1961. In January 1962 he resigned the pres 
miership to devote himself to party affairs. The following December, when: 
Tanganyika became a republic, he was elected President. He became President of. 
the United Republic of Tanzania after the union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar in 
1964 and was reelected to Successive five-year terms beginning in 1965. After 
retiring from the Presidency in 1985, he remained Chairman of the Chama Cha: 
Mapinduzi (CCM), or Revolutionary Party, formed in 1977 by the merger of 


TANU and the Afro-Shirazi Party of Zanzibar. He retired from CCM's chairman 
ship in 1990, , 
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Tanzania’s development ideology 


To understand Nyerere’s philosophy of education, it is necessary to give a brief 
outline of the particular nature of development ideology that Nyerere espoused. 

During the formulation of Nyerere’s educational philosophy, the United 
Republic of Tanzania’s development goals and strategies were based on the 
policy of socialism and self-reliance enshrined in the Arusha Declaration of 1967 
(Nyerere, 19682). Socialism laid stress on the concept of equal opportunity and 
the need to reduce social inequities. As Nyerere (1968e, p. 340) stated: 


The objective of socialism in the United Republic of Tanzania is to build a society in 
which all members have equal rights and equal opportunities; in which all can live in 
Peace with their neighbours without suffering or imposing injustice, being exploited, or 
exploiting; and in which all have a gradually increasing basic level of material welfare 
before any individual lives in luxury. 


In the context of the United Republic of Tanzania’s realities of poverty and 
underdevelopment, the Arusha Declaration emphasized the need for mobilizing 
human resources for self-reliant development rather than relying on capital or 
material resources: ‘The development of a country is brought about by people, 
not by money. Money, and the wealth it represents, is the result and not the basis 
of development’ (Nyerere, 1968a, p. 243). The three prerequisites of develop- 
ment identified were land, good policies and good leadership. 

The focus of development was realistically trained on the rural areas, since 
about 90 per cent of the people live there and the majority of them depend on 


subsistence agriculture. Rural development was further based on encouraging 


people to live and work together on a co-operative basis through the formation 
d meaning ‘familyhood’, the 


of organized villages or ujamaa (a Kiswahili wor 
concept on which Tanzanian socialism is based). 

In addition to raising the standard of living, 
to develop a particular quality of life that is people-centred. It attached commit- 
ment to the belief that there are more important things in life than the amassing 
of riches, and that if the pursuit of wealth clashes with concepts like human 
dignity and social equality, the latter will be given priority ‘for the purpose of all 
social, economic and political activity must be man’ (Nyerere, 1968d, p. 316). 

It is only through the development of people rather than things that people’s 
true freedom and human dignity can be preserved. The development of roads, 
buildings and agricultural production, and so forth are regarded only as tools of 
development. ‘A new road extends a man’s freedom only if he travels upon it 
(Nyerere, 1973c, p. 59). 

The commitment to socialist and self- 
pation of the people in the planning and decision- 
their own development. (See, for example, TANU, 1971, p. 9.) Tee 

In The Varied Paths to Socialism, Nyerere noted the danger of a situation 


that lacks the participation of the people: 


Tanzanian socialism also aimed 


reliant development required partici- 


making processes pertaining to 
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If the people are not involved in public ownership, and cannot control the policies 
followed, the public ownership can lead to fascism not socialism . . . socialism is only pos- 
sible if the people as a whole are involved in the government of their political and econo- 
mic affairs [Nyerere, 1968c, pp. 309-10]. 


In a nutshell, development in the United Republic of Tanzania was conceived in 
terms of a more equitable distribution of wealth and the absence of exploitation 
rather than in terms of the gross national product alone. Development is not 
confined exclusively to increasing economic production and productivity, but 
includes all-round development of the people in terms of their education, health, 
nutrition, housing, child care and the like, and, above all, the achievement of a 
particular quality of life that is people-centred. Development plans and policies 
should be focused on the majority of the people, and that means rural develop- 
ment. Development also stressed the importance of people's active participation 
in, and control of, their own development. 

Nyerere's educational philosophy can be analysed and classified under two 
main headings: (a) education for self-reliance; and (b) adult education (including 
lifelong learning and education for liberation). 


Education for self-reliance 


The bulk of Nyerere's educational philosophy is contained in his 1967 policy 
document entitled Education for Self-reliance which deals with formal schooling 
(Nyerere, 1968b). This policy has some parallels with Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘basic 
education’ proposal, particularly in relation to the introduction of productive 
work and self-reliance in schools, as well as a ‘radical restructuring of the socio- 
logy of school knowledge’ ( Kumar, 1989). Basically, Education for Self-reliance: 

T1 Makes a critique of the inadequacies and inappropriateness of colonial educa- 

tion. 

2. Outlines the kind of society the United Republic of Tanzania is trying to build. 

3. Examines some salient features of the education system that existed around 
1967 in the light of the newly declared goals and strategy of socialist develop- 
ment. 

4. Proposes changes designed to transform the education system in order to make 
it more relevant and appropriate in serving the needs and goals of a socialist 
society with a predominantly rural economy. 

According to Nyerere, colonial education was based on the assumptions of à 

colonialist and capitalist society, and was therefore designed to transmit the 

values of the colonizing power and to train individuals for the service of the colo- 
nial state. It induced attitudes of subservience, human inequality, and individual- 
ism, and emphasized white-collar skills. The content of colonial education was 
largely alien and the entire education system was organized by racial segregation: 

Nyerere analysed four basic features of the Tanzanian education system 
existing in 1967. He was particularly concerned about how it discouraged the 
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integration of pupils into society as a-whole and promoted attitudes of inequality, 

intellectual arrogance and individualism among those who entered the school 

system. 

1. Formal education is basically elitist in nature, catering to the needs and inter- 
ests of the very small proportion of those who manage to enter the hierarchical 
pyramid of formal schooling: “We have not until now questioned the basic sys- 
tem of education which we took over at the time of Independence. We have 
never done that because we have never thought about education except in 
terms of obtaining teachers, engineers, administrators, etc. Individually and 
collectively we have in practice thought of education as a training for the skills 
required to earn high salaries in the modern sector of our economy” (Nyerere, 
1968b, p. 267). 

2. The education system divorces its participants from the society for which they 

are supposed to be trained. 

. The system breeds the notion that education is synonymous with’ formal 

schooling, and people are judged and employed on the basis of their ability to 
pass examinations and acquire paper qualifications. 

4. The system does not involve its students in productive work. Such a situation 

deprives society of their much-needed contribution to the increase in national 
economic output and also breeds among the students a contempt for manual 
work, 

Given the realities of a poor, underdeveloped, and agricultural economy and the 

cherished goals of socialist transformation, Nyerere proposed an alternative edu: 

cational model designed to reorient the goals, values and structure of education. 
According to Nyerere, education must serve the common good and foster 
the social goals of living together and working together. Education must help in 
the development of a society in which all members share its resources fairly 
equally. Education must inculcate a sense of commitment to society. In addition 


to the inculcation of social values, education 


w 


| be called upon to do in the society 
rovement will depend largely upon 


stances peculiar to where they happen to live. 
It would thus be gross misinterpretation of our needs to suggest that the seen 

Fn i bots, who work hard but never question w a 
ystem should be designed to produce robots, W . . The education provided must 


leaders in doing and saying. - 
government or TANU are doing. 2 e MEE 
therefore encourage the development in each citizen of three things: an enquiring mind; an 
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ability to learn from what others do, rejecting or adapting it to his.own needs; and a basic 
confidence in his own position as a free and equal member of the society, who values 
others and is valued by them for what he does and not for what he obtains [Nyerere, 
1968b, p. 274]. 


In terms of the organizational changes in the education system, Nyerere propo- 
sed three principal and interconnected changes: (a) the entry age into primary 
school; (b) the content of the curriculum itself; and (c) the organization of the 
schools. The primary-school entry age would be raised from 5 or 6 to 7 years so 
that the student is older, more responsible and more mature on leaving school. 
Primary education would be restructured in such a way that it becomes a com- 
plete education in itself, rather than simply a preparation for secondary educa- 
tion. Similarly, secondary education would not simply be a preparation for 
higher education. The major Purpose of the education system should be to pre- 
pare people for a meaningful and productive life, and for service in the villages 
and rural areas: 


We should not determine the type of things children are taught in primary schools by the 
things a doctor, engineer, teacher, economist, or administrator needs to know. Most of our 
pupils will never be any of these things. We should determine the type of things taught in 
the primary schools by the things which the boy or girl ought to know - that is, the skills 
he Ought to acquire and the values he ought to cherish if he, or she, is to live happily and 
well in a socialist and predominantly rural society, and contribute to the improvement of 
life there. Our sights must be on the majority — it is they we must be aiming at in determi- 


become obvious and they will not suffer. For the Purpose is not to provide an inferior edu- 
cation to that given at present. The Purpose is to provide a different education - one rea- 
listically designed to fulfil the common purpose of education in the particular society of 
Tanzania. The same must be true at post-primary schools [Nyerere, 1968b, p. 282]. 


The reorientation of the school curriculum has to go hand-in-hand with de- 
emphasizing the importance of formal examinations, which merely assess a per- 
son’s ability to learn facts, Furthermore, it is necessary to abandon examinations 
that are geared to an ‘international standard’ or Practice regardless of the coun- 
try’s particular problems and needs, 

Another change Nyerere proposed in the organizational structure of 
schools is that they must become both social and economic centres for the local 
communities, so as to make them an integral part of the society and economy: 


Each school should have, as an integral Part of it, a farm or workshop which provides the 
food eaten by the community, and makes some contribution to the national income. - - - 
This is not a suggestion that a school farm or workshop should be attached tó every 


school for training Purposes. It is a suggestion that every school should also be a farm 
[Nyerere, 1968b, p. 283]. 
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Such a reorganization of schools involved both pedagogical and attitudinal 
implications. It would contribute to the integration of theory with practice, as 
well as the integration of mental with manual labour. The assessment of student 
performance would take into account both academic abilities and the work done 
for the school and community. In terms of societal attitudes and values, students 
would learn the meaning of living together and working together for the good of 
all. In this way, their commitment to the development of their own society would 
be strengthened. 

In summary, Education for Self-reliance proposed the following changes in 
the education system: 

1. It should be oriented to rural life. 

2. Teachers and students should engage together in productive activities and 
students should participate in the planning and decision-making process of 
organizing these activities. 

3. Productive work should become an integral part of the school curriculum and 
provide meaningful learning experience through the integration of theory and 
practice. 

4. The importance of examinations should be downgraded. 

5. Children should begin school at age 7 so that they would be old enough and 
sufficiently mature to engage in self-reliant and productive work when they 
leave school. f 

6. Primary education should be complete in itself rather than merely serving as a 

means to higher education. MA 

. Students should become self-confident and co-operative, and develop critical 


and inquiring minds. 


N 


Adult education, lifelong learning and education 
for liberation 


Nyerere’s philosophy òn adult education, lifelong learning and education for libe- 
ment of his ideas embodied in 


ration is in many ways a natural develop ga 
Education for Self-Reliance, particularly those relating to some of the i kon 
limitations and inadequacies of formal schooling. While in Education for ren 
Reliance Nyerere addressed himself primarily to the needs and conditions of the 
United Republic of Tanzania, his writings on adult education, lifelong learning 
and education for liberation deal with educational issues ona more general and 
universal level, as well as with those pertaining specifically to the United 
Republic of Tanzania. His concepts of lifelong learning and education for libera- 
tion can be subsumed under his philosophy of adult education, which, for pur- 
poses of analysis, can be placed under four main headings, albeit with some.over- 


lap. 
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THE ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN DEVELOPMENT 


Nyerere's conviction about the role of adult education as a means of develop- 
ment and as a part of development has been recognized by many development 
planners, economists and educators. In addition to imparting knowledge and 
skills, he looks on adult education as basically a political process. 

The starting point of Nyerere's conceptualization of the role of adult educa- 
tion in social change and development is linked to the purpose of education in 
general as well as to the purpose of development as a whole. Accordingly, star- 
ting from the premise that the purpose of development is liberation, the purpose 
of education 


is the liberation of Man from the restraints and limitations of ignorance and dependency. 
Education has to increase men’s physical and mental freedom — to increase their control 
over themselves, their own lives, and the environment in which they live. The ideas impar- 
ted by education, or released in the mind through education, should therefore be libera- 
ting ideas; the skills acquired by education should be liberating skills [Nyerere, 1978, 
pp. 27-28]. 


Similarly, Nyerere argued that adult education has to be directed at helping 
people to develop themselves: 


It has to contribute to an enlargement of Man’s ability in every way. In particular it has to 
help men decide for themselves — in co-operation — what development is. It must help men 
to think clearly; it must enable them to examine the possible alterative courses of action; 
to make a choice between those alternatives in keeping with their own purposes; and it 


must equip them with the ability to translate their decisions into reality [Nyerere, 1978, 
p. 28]. 


In the process of doing things and acting on reality, the individual has no choice 
but to co-operate with others, and therefore education for liberation is also edu- 
cation in co-operating with others. However, learning will not have the desired 
liberating impact on the people if their learning is oriented to obtaining a certifi- 
cate, 


for such a desire is merely another aspect of the disease of the acquisitive society — the 
accumulation of goods for the sake of accumulating them. The accumulation of know- 
ledge or, worse still, the accumulation of pieces of paper which represent a kind of legal 
tender for such knowledge, has nothing to do with development [Nyerere, 1978, p. 29]. 


According to Nyerere, one of the primary and most significant functions of adult 
education is to arouse consciousness and critical awareness among the people 
about the need for and possibility of change: 


The first function of adult education is to inspire both a desire for change, and an under- 
standing that change is possible. For a belief that poverty or suffering is ‘the will of God" 
and that man's only task is to endure, is the most fundamental of all the enemies of 
freedom [Nyerere, 1978, p. 29]. 
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The second function or stage of adult education is to help people to determine 
the nature of the change they want and how to bring it about. These two func- 
tions of adult education are quite similar to what Paulo Freire refers to as a pro- 
cess of ‘conscientization’, in which he argues there is a need to change the adult's 
pessimistic and fatalistic perspective of reality and enable that person to acquire 
a ‘critical’ vision of his or her environment (Freire, 1970). 

In the context of the United Republic of Tanzania, Nyerere outlines three 
main objectives of adult education. The first objective is to shake Tanzanians out 
of a resignation to the kind of life they have lived for centuries past; the second is 
to help people learn how to improve their lives; the third is to help people 
understand the national policies of socialism and self-reliance [Nyerere, 1973a, 
pp. 137-38]. 


THE DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Nyerere’s definition of adult education is very broad. Agar te emphasizes T 
need for social change: 


Adult education . . . incorporates anything which enlarges men's understanding, activates 


them, helps them to make their own decisions, and to implement those decisions for them- 
selves. It includes training, but it is much more than training. It includes what is generally 
called ‘agitation’ but it is much more than that. It includes organization and mobilization, 
but it goes beyond them to make them purposeful [Nyerere, 1978, p. 30]. 


The broad scope and role of adult education requires two types of adult educa- 


. $ i ? 
tors, according to Nyerere. The first group consists of what he calls generalists 
= political activists, educators, community development workers and religious 

| by the very nature 


teachers, Such people, he argues, cannot be politically neutra ms 
of their work, for their important role is to activate the people and arouse t eir 
litical activity. Politicians are 


consciousness: ‘Adult education is a . . - highly po 
sometimes more aware of this fact than educators and therefore they do not 
always welcome real adult education’ (Nyerere, 1978, p. HH Il 
The second group of educators needed for adult education are what be A 
‘specialists’ with a wide range of professional expertise in health, nutrition, € i 
care, agriculture, management, literacy and so on. i 
Nyerere's definit of adult education also incorporates yo pci R 
long learning and learning that is associated with work; enr - pa i a 
workers’ education. Two quotations serve to illustrate his viewpoint: d 
is something that all of us should continue to acquire from the e ws is t 
until the time we die” (Nyerere, 19734). To live is to learn; and to learn is to try 


to live better’ (Nyerere, 1973a, p. 138). eunt 
, sE : , I 
On the question of making learning an integrated part of working life, 
Nyerere argued: 
we should stop trying 


on, it is essential that 


If we ar in adult educati: 
€ to make real progress in for education and another, 


e longer one of 
to divide up life into sections, one of which is "M 
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which is for work — with occasional time off for ‘courses’. In a country dedicated to 
change we must accept that education and working are both parts of living and should 
continue from birth until we die [Nyerere, 1973b, pp. 300-01]. 


THE METHODS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Nyerere defines an educator's approach to adult education on the basis that adult 
learning is voluntary; adult learners have to participate in identifying their own 
learning needs and interests, and their learning needs should be centred on their 
own problems and experience: 


The teacher of adults is a leader, a guide along a path which all will travel together. The 
teacher of adults is not giving to another something which he possesses. He is helping the 
learner to develop his own potential and his own capacity [Nyerere, 1978, pp. 33-34]. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ADULT EDUCATION 


On the question of developing an organizational structure for the provision of 
adult education, Nyerere recognizes that there is no ideal pattern. Therefore, the 
type of organization has to take into account the needs and resources of a given 
country as well as its cultural traditions and political commitment. One neces- 
sary condition he underlines is the need to allocate resources for adult education 
as part of the national budget. Adult education has to be given a priority within 
the overall development plans of a country, and the extent of that priority will 
have to be determined by a political decision. However, he warns, it would be a 
mistake to try to duplicate for adults the kind of establishment that exists for 
children in terms of staff or buildings. He does not underestimate the complex 
and enormous task of organizing effective adult education on a mass scale: 
‘There is a saying that nothing which is easy is worth doing, and it could never 
be said that adult education is not worth doing’ (Nyerere, 1978, p. 36). 


Philosophy versus practice 


A detailed examination of Tanzanian education reforms! in terms of the applica" 
tion of Nyerere’s educational philosophy to actual practice is beyond the scope 9 
this profile. However, it is necessary to make some broad and general observa" 
tions. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that the United Republic of Tanzania's 
attempts to build a socialist and self-reliant society through political, economic, 
social and educational actions have largely failed. Since 1986 in particular, the 
country has been steadily veering towards the right. Tanzania is now much more 


integrated into the capitalist world system than it was at the time of indepen- 
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Within the overall failure of achieving socialism, the United Republic of 
Tanzania's educational experiment, inspired and driven by Nyerere's educational 
philosophy, has produced a mixture of successes and failures. As noted by 
Samoff (1990, p. 210) in his detailed case-study on education in the United 
Republic of Tanzania, a major explanation for this combination of some success 
and some failure 


lies in the complex intersection of external and internal dynamics, and especially in 
Tanzania’s unique mix of socialist vision and peripheral capitalist practice. . . . The 
Tanzanian experience suggests both the potential and the limits for nonrevolutionary non- 
capitalist development and its accompanying educational reform. 


Many of the problems that Nyerere addressed in an attempt to transform the 
education system and educational policies still persist. Even during the peak of 
socialist construction; Nyerere himself made the following admission: ‘I am 
becoming increasingly convinced that we in Tanzania either have not yet found 
the right educational policy, or have not yet succeeded in implementing it or 
some combination of these two alternatives’ (Nyerere, 1974). 

The policy of Education for Self-reliance has not been fully implemented in 
the totality of its philosophic concepts as well as in its practice. A number of 
contradictions have arisen in the process of translating theory into practice.’ 

Commenting on the United Republic of Tanzania’s inconsistent educational 
Strategy, Samoff (1990, p. 268) notes: 


Tanzania’s transition is stymied. Its socialist vision is regularly obscured and often over- 
whelmed by its capitalist practice, both within and outside education. Frequently denoun- 
ced, the modernization orientation is equally frequently reasserted, with both local and 
foreign support... . The Tanzanian experience points to the powerful obstacles, and per- 
haps the limits, of a nonrevolutionary transition. 


x : ia^ le 
However, some major achievements in the United Republic of Tanzania's educa 
tional endeavour cannot be denied. To quote Samoff again: 


Tanzania seems to offer a success story of educational reform. In a brief period, a very 
poor country has introduced institutional changes that reach nearly all its citizens. 
Primary education is essentially universal. Initial instruction uses a language and draws on 
*Xperiences and materials that are familiar to everyone. Tanzania and Africa feature 
Prominently in the curriculum at all levels. A national board sets and marks SF hed 
Tanzania's adult literacy is now among the highest in Africa [about 85 per cent]. : a 
affluence clearly enhances the likelihood of academic success, povecty does not preclu ow 
These accomplishments in turn provide the foundations for fees popim, 
Nutritional and prenatal information can be disseminated much more wide y- yer jd vu 
Improvement programs can reach remote farmers. Members of cooperatives am deca 
can monitor their leaders more effectively. Tanzanian citizens evince a pride in their lan- 
Buage and their country that derives neither from chauvinistic propaganda nor from xeno- 
Phobia, but rather —notwithstanding their relative poverty — from a sense of accomplish- 
ment and self-confidence. In the two decades since the end of European rule, these are 


major achievements [Samoff, 1990, p. 209]. 
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As for adult education, there is no doubt that it has achieved a remarkable 
degree of success. In fact, the innovative and phenomenal developments witnes- 
sed in adult education justifiably constitute a 'revolution”.* The United Republic 
of Tanzania is recognized in many parts of the world, especially among Third 
World countries, as having made substantial and exciting strides in adult educa- 
tion. Adult education has served as one of the greatest means of mobilizing the 
people for development. In terms of education for liberation and conscientiza- 
tion, the masses of the people have, by and large, discarded their fatalistic out- 
look on life and emerged with more self-confidence and hope in the possibilities 
for improving their living conditions. 


Notes 


1. For a more detailed survey of educational changes in the United Republic of 
Tanzania, see Hinzen and Hundsdorfer (1979). 

2. Fora critique of Education for Self-reliance, see Cliffe (1973) and Mbilinyi and 
Mwobahe (1975). 

3. Fora full account of the adult education revolution in Tanzania, see Kassam (1978), 
and for the impact of literacy, see Kassam (1979). 
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JOSÉ ORTEGA Y GASSET 


(1883-1955) 


Juan Escámez Sánchez 


A ARS 


The problem of Spain is one of education 


If there is one special characteristic which draws the attention of the reader to 
Ortega y Gasset it is his remarkable curiosity: no subject or event was too insig- 
nificant to avoid his interest or be given his attention, as can be seen from his 
voluminous writings.! He enjoyed a number of characteristics that distinguish 
him from the stereotype of the philosopher: his thinking does not seem to be 
structured into a system; it most frequently finds expression in newspaper 
articles, while his most important works were published in the form of essays; 
lastly, the elegance of his style sweeps the reader along, making rigorous analysis 
of the ideas presented rather difficult. pigh y 

The question of Ortega’s ‘system’ of philosophy, its thematic dispersion and 
his literary qualities have already been dealt with by specialists in the relevant 
areas. In this article we shall confine ourselves to those questions which lead to 
an understanding of the educational dimension of Ortega’s work, which I feel to 
be important and to which little attention has been paid so far. He considered his 
vocation to be the cultivation of thought, which for him could only be philoso- 


phical thought. 
" tion of the Spanish people. As has 


Ortega's great passion was the educa E : 
been shown by Cerezo; the driving force behind Ortega’s thought was his conti- 
Spain, and his own intellectual 


nuous and intensive meditation on the problem of ain i 
evolution is indissolubly linked with this concern. This is the key to any interpre- 
tation of his political, cultural and philosophical activities; they were all geared 


to the socio-political reform of his country, although focused on different levels 


and spheres of the life of society. Ortega was, first and foremost, an educator on 
a national scale whose aim was the reform and transformation of Spain. To 


attain his goal he felt that all means could and should be used: newspapers, 
magazines, books, his influence as a university professor, politics, etc. 
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The transformation of Spain was seen by the young Ortega as its incorpora- 
tion into European culture. This was, in essence, what he felt to be his public cal- 
ling as an intellectual, and his destiny as an educator, almost as a social reformer: 
to strive to place Spain-on an equal cultural footing with other European coun- 
tries. The diversity of Ortega's approaches to culture and the problem of Spain 
will help us to follow the evolution of his thought, in both its philosophical and 
its educational aspects. How did Ortega develop his function as an educator? As 
he himself constantly repeated, “in the light of circumstances’. 


Ortega and his circumstances 


In order to understand a person we need to follow his life story and its develop- 
ment in terms of the various situations in which it had been his lot to live. This is 
particularly important in Ortega’s case because it was one of his central themes. 
In a lecture which he gave for the fourth centenary of the death of Juan Luis 
Vives, he describes how a serious biography should be written.‘ He tells us that it 
involves making an intellectual reconstruction of a ‘bios’, of a human life. For 
human beings the business of living means coping with the surrounding world, 
our geographical and social environment. For a serious biographer it is the social 
environment in which we are born and live that is most important. This social 
world is made up of people, but also of habits, fashions, customs and the whole 
system of beliefs, ideas, preferences and standards which make up what is 
variously referred to as the life of society, contemporary trends, or the spirit of 
the time. All this is inculcated into children by family, school, social relations, 
reading and the system of law. A large portion of this social world becomes part 
of the authentic ‘I’ which each one of us is; but there also emerge beliefs, 
Opinions, aspirations and tastes which, to one degree or the other, are in conflict 
with our surroundings. This is the stuff of the combat which is life, especially 
that of an outstanding life. 

With what type of environment did Ortega have to deal, and how did he 
react to it? The limitations of a work of this type force us to consider only those 
circumstances which help us to understand our subject as an educator,’ eschew- 
ing — among other things = analysis of the influences on his philosophical 
thought, which has been dealt with in a number of excellent works.* 

José Ortega y Gasset was born in Madrid on 9 May 1883. As the son of 
José Ortega Munilla and Dolores Gasset, he was Sdanicied on both sides of his 
family to the most representative cultural and political circles in Spain at that 
time. His father, who was by no means an insignificant writer himself, became a 
member of the Spanish Royal Academy in 1902; he was, above all, a journalist 
and contributed to the literary section of the newspaper El Imparcial, the most 
prestigious publication of its day, founded by our subject’s maternal grandfather, 
Eduardo Gasset, a liberal monarchist. At an early age, José Ortega y Gasset 
embarked on his career as a journalist - at 19 he published his first article - 
belonging to a family in which public life in the realms of letters and politics 
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always found an immediate response. His family environment was decisive for 
his concern with the social and cultural problems of Spanish society, sometimes 
leading him into active political life and always making him regard his work as a 
service to Spain. I believe that his love of journalism and his preference for news- 
papers as a means of expressing his thought — as well as the fact that he did so 
with literary elegance — are the direct result of his family environment. 

In 1891, at the age of 8, he was sent as a boarder to the school which the 
Jesuits ran in Miraflores del Palo, Málaga, and he remained there until 1897. He 
began his university studies — in law and philosophy - at the University of Deusto 
(1897-98), also run by the Jesuits, and went on to the Universidad Central de 
Madrid, from which he graduated with a bachelor’s degree in philosophy (1902), 
and a doctorate (1904), with a thesis entitled Los terrores del año mil: critica de 
una leyenda [The Terrors of the Year 1000: Assessment of a Legend]. He critici- 
zed his Jesuit educators for the style and negativism of their teachings, their intol- 
erance and, above all, their limited knowledge and intellectual incompetence.’ 
Ortega’s experience at university in Madrid was also disappointing, and he des- 
cribed the teaching there as being of the utmost mediocrity.’ Justified or not, 
Ortega’s overall view of the education he received is a negative one. 

However, a full understanding of Ortega’s educational activity requires 
consideration not only of his family background and schooling, but also of the 
special psychological state of Spanish society during those years, since he felt 
himself to be part of a generation, ‘which came of age intellectually in the terrible 
year of 1898, and which since that time has not only failed to see the dawn of a 
single day of glory or abundance, but never known an hour of sufficiency’. The 
year 1898 was a turning-point. With the Treaty of Paris, Spain gave up Its rights 
of sovereignty over Cuba, which became a free nation, at the same time ceding 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines and Guam to the United States of America. The loss 
of their colonies filled the Spanish people with bitterness, anguish and Sates 
Spanish intellectual activity began to focus on what was described as the ‘pro- 
blem of Spain’ which, in fact, covered a host of problems. These were analysed, 
and Spain’s historical values mercilessly criticized; each author, aci his area 
of activity, sought, each in his own way, an explanation for the ‘problem of 
Spain’ and the causes of the country’s decline. F. de / 

This critical period laid the foundations for a scientific, artistic and philoso- 
phical movement which was to earn Spain the kind of reputation it had not 
enjoyed since the sixteenth century.” It would be impossible to list the »vp Ai 
nent figures concerned, but we can say that modern Spain began with the *gener- 
ation of '98”, which was innovative in so many ways, but above all had a new 
way of looking at Spanish society and intellectual topics. Ortega shared his gener- 
ation’s pain and bitterness at what was felt to be Spain’s humiliation; he tried, 
with that generation, to understand the reasons for the current state of Spanish 
culture, education, politics and science. But while the others expressed their 
unhappiness with great lyricism, evoking past glories, Ortega called for hope, 
action and dedication to change the present painful situation of his country, 
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looking not to the past but to the future, and taking note ofhow it was perceived 
by the rest of Europe. This seems to be at the root of his love/hate relationship 
with the most typical representative of the generation of '98, Miguel de Unamuno. 
He also differed from the rest of his generation in that his approach was theoreti- 
cal rather than literary. In what crucible, then, did Ortega forge his theoretical 
framework? This question leads us to the fourth and last environmental influence. 

‘Fleeing my country’s mediocrity’,!! in his own words, Ortega decided in 
1905 to study in Germany, beginning with the University of Leipzig, where he 
studied Kant: ‘there I had my first desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
Critique of Pure Reason, so tremendously difficult for a Latin mind to assimi- 
late’;!? the following year he visited Nuremberg and studied for a semester in 
Berlin, under Professor Simmel, who influenced his thinking to some extent. It 
was his stay in Marburg, however, his third stop, that was crucial. There, for the 
first time, he studied under two well-known teachers, Hermann Cohen and Paul 
Natorp, who were leading proponents of Neo-Kantianism. Marburg was to have 
a profound influence on Ortega, not only intellectually, on his philosophical and 
educational training, but also on his personality. Natorp’s influence was particu- 
larly important for the subject which concerns us here — Ortega as an educator. 
During his stays in various European countries, Ortega was given an excellent 
training in philosophy and conceived an admiration for the scientific and techni- 
cal development that was taking place, as well as for tenacity and discipline, 
especially those of the German people. His Europeanism sprang from an attitude 
of not uncritical interest, a willingness to incorporate what could be incorpora- 
ted, without giving up Spanish identity. On his return from Marburg in 1908, he 
was appointed Professor of Logic, Psychology and Ethics at the Escuela Superior 
de Magisterio, and in 1910 he won the competition for the post of Professor of 
Metaphysics at the Universidad Central de Madrid. 

These, then, were the main circumstances of the times which Ortega had to 
confront and out of which he shaped his own life, and specifically the beliefs 
which he had adopted by 1910, the time when he wrote his first educational 
work, However, Ortega's thought continued to evolve in response to changing 
circumstances, as he himself declared in 1932, referring back to his words in 
Meditations on Quixote (1914): 


I am I, and my circumstance. This expression, which appears in my first book and which, 
in the final volume, condenses my philosophical thought, does not only mean the doctrine 
which my work expounds and proposes, but also that my work is an effective instance of 
that same doctrine. My work is, in essence and presence, circumstantial.'? 


The interpretation which Oi tega gives us of his own philosophy makes it impos- 
sible to treat it as a system, and much less as a closed system. The driving force 
behind Ortega's thinking, focused on the problem of Spain, is the constant search 
for solutions, including both theoretical approaches and strategies for action — as 
a result of which the specialists have had some trouble in identifying the various 
stages of its development.” This development can be observed is his educational 
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writings; furthermore, it is my belief that three of these works are the genuine 
representation of each of the stages of his thought — on which we will now focus 
our attention, 


An idealistic approach to teaching 


Ortega’s stay in Marburg, Germany, brought him into contact with Neo- 
Kantianism, which was a philosophy of culture, of objective order and spheres of 
value — a critical-transcendental rationalism which analyses the products of 
modern culture, science, art, law, ethics and politics, in order to identify their 
underlying principles and criteria of validity. 

Neo-Kantianism was also an energetic teaching philosophy capable of 


orientating mankind, of transforming it according to an ideal, which is none 
litan humanity. The Neo-Kantian 


other than the Kantian ideal of a cosmopo 
concept of man as a cultural phenomenon implies that real personal development 


lies in the shaping of the individual to ideals, in the adjustment of behaviour to 
standards, to what should be done. These standards have universal validity. 
to the ideal. 


Biological and instinctive impulses must submit to a superior force, 
Freedom does not mean spontaneity; it is not appetite, nor caprice, but thought 
and education, in other words, the active shaping of the individual by universal 


values. 
This philosophy of culture and education which promotes the search for 


Objective, universal, generic truth, seemed to the young Ortega to be a system of 
thought which could help in solving the problem of Spain. In Spain ~ in contrast 
taneity, subjectivity, parti- 


With German culture — the dominant forces were spon HUP 
Cularism and sectarianism. This resulted in energy being wasted soirs 
confrontations, isolated gestures and in some people carefully undoing what 
others had equally carefully put together, in short it explained the lamentable 
situation in which Spain found itself. His contact with Europe, especially with 


German Neo-Kantianism, convinced Ortega that the key to the salvation of 


Spain, to its historical recovery, lay in cul | reform. 

, E ry, ay in tura n i inki i 
His first statements on education belong to this Stee of his thinking. mà 
lecture, given in Bilbao on 12 March 1910, was entitled La pedagogía 5 


one 15 
como programa político [Social Education as 2 pc adde 


He began by describing the serious shortcom! ; i 
back for Ae wien ee pai and prevented it from becoming a real panom 
His Neo-Kantian position at that time made him feel that Spain was pra -— 
because it did not exist as a community, regulated by objective leg 3 the 
rational basis — laws which were by everyone and which, were 


expression of collective duties. Spain was not à nation because its citizens were 

oe dedicated to attaining the objective — ^mm vism, 

Which human communities achi Pes pem them: 
— rA y of individualism and subjecti is of pepe 

who made it their aim to do exactly as they wished, without subjecting 
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selves to any rule other than that of their own free will. The first step towards 
solving the problem of Spain would be to recognize the absence of culture — 
meaning the collective realization of ideals — in Spanish life. To recognize this 
would not be a reason for despondency but rather a diagnosis which made clear 
the difference between what was and what ought to be. Although it would be 
painful to become aware of the true reality of the Spanish situation, it would 
make Spaniards consider what their country ought to be like and how it could be 
changed. Ortega’s reasoning, although impassioned, was rigorous. Spain had a 
problem, and that problem was its lack of what was understood in the rest of 
Europe as culture. The task that lay ahead of it was to acquire that culture in the 
European way, as defined by Neo-Kantianism. As awareness of this problem 
developed, as the diagnosis became more detailed, it would become possible to 
perceive the goal that had to be attained and the means of achieving it. This goal 
was to transform Spain and give it access to the cultural patterns prevailing in 
the rest of Europe. 

Ortega saw education as part of the process of attaining this cultural trans- 
formation. He pointed out that the Latin word eductio or educatio meant draw- 
ing one thing out of another, or converting one thing into something better. 
Although he did not go into terminological details, he provided us with a concept 
of education which is generally accepted now and which is rooted in educatio. 
He saw it as all the actions undertaken to bring reality closer to an ideal. 

After establishing the meaning of the word education, Ortega set out to 
determine the functions of pedagogy as the science of education. He saw it as 
having two functions. The first was the objective identification of the ideal to. be 
attained, of the purpose of education and the second, essential, function was the 
identification of the intellectual, moral and aesthetic means of making this ideal 
attractive to the student, 

Given that education is the Process of transforming the individual, there is 
an important question that needs to be answered concerning the nature of the 
ideal human being whose attainment is the purpose of education, and calling for 
the application of certain methods. This was the question to which he addressed 
himself in his lectures. 

Firstly he stated that human beings are not merely biological organisms. 
The biological aspect is simply the pretext for human existence. The distinguish- 
ing feature of human beings is their ability to work towards an ideal and in so 
doing to create mathematics, art, ethics and law. The distinguishing feature of 
human beings is culture. 

Ortega specifies further that the real human being does not live in isolation 
from.the rest. In each individual he distinguishes between the empirical ‘T with 
its own caprices, loves, hatreds and appetites, ard the “T which can perceive uni- 
versal truth, universal goodness and universal beauty. In other words, he distin- 
guishes an empirical ‘I’ from a generic ‘I’, the one which is capable of creating 
culture. Science, ethics, art, etc., are specifically human phenomena, and what 
makes a person truly human is Participation in the scientific, moral and artistic 
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life of the community. The ideal human that is the goal of education is a being 
who can create culture together with others. 

If this is the ideal to be pursued, education must address itself not to the 
empirical ‘I’, which is the root of individualism, but to the generic T which feels, 
thinks and desires in terms of ideals. All this means that education must be the 
process by which biological or natural impulses are directed towards ideals, and 
thus begin to function in accordance with the system of standards derived from 
these ideals. 

In this first stage, Ortega’s views on the binary of nature/nurture or 
culture/life with regard to education were influenced by his Neo-Kantian teachers 
and clearly biased towards nurture. However, he already had a strong intellectual 
Personality and a range of socio-political interests which were not easily recon- 
ciled with the formalism of his teachers in Marburg, and so his views present cer- 
tain distinctive features which it would be useful to examine. 

The first is the historical dimension with which he endows human beings 
and his understanding of what it means to be a social being. When describing the 
social nature of human beings, and in order to make it clear that teachers are 
dealing with a social fabric rather than individuals, Ortega tells us ‘the whole of 
the past is crystallized in the present; nothing that ever existed has been lost; the 
veins of those who have died are only empty because their blood is now flowing 
through our young veins’.!6 In this literary image we can see a vision of man in 
which distinctive features that have developed over time can be present in speci- 
fic individuals as opposed to ‘generic’ humanity. This concept of the gradual sha- 
Ping of the individual by the concrete events during the course of life was to 
increase in intensity and become one of the leitmotifs of Ortega’s later anthropo- 
logical thought. > i 

The second distinctive feature of Ortega's views on this subject is the impor- 
tance he attaches to the production of cultural objects. I think it is true to say 
that an obsession with praxis permeates the whole of his work. He is especially 
interested in the process of cultural construction — the actual, oe produc- 
tion of objects. For him, culture is labour, the production of things for human 
beings, activity. ‘By greater or lesser culture we mean greater or lesser capacity "i 
Produce things, to work. Things, products, are the measure and trade-mark o 
culture",17 À 

This was the basis for his proposal that the purpose of education should be 
for work and by work, work which would not be individual but shared. He felt 
that this would make it possible to overcome the selfishness, = "cun 
Struggles and lack of co-operation among Spaniards. For one author his advo- 
cacy of education for work and by work makes Ortega a supporter of active edu- 
cation. In the perspective from which we are analysing him, keping the problem 
Of Spain as the basis of his thought, I think we can see Ortega’s fundamental aim 
as the cultural transformation of his society, and pedagogy as the means to 
achieve this social and cultural reconstruction. And if this was considered to be 
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‘political’, he tells us that ‘politics for us has become the education of society and 
Spain's problem an educational one”.!? wie 
The views which we have analysed go to make up a philosophy of educa- 3 
tion focused on the cultural achievement of the individual as a member of the 
social whole. Political action is reduced — in the final analysis — to cultural action, _ 
to the education of society, because human beings, as cultural entities, find their — 
fulfilment in social life, in co-operation and communication. Ortega, in this first — 
period, considered that the solution to the Spanish problem was cultural reform 
through education. d 
From this position, and on the basis of his intellectual commitment to the 
transformation of Spanish society, Ortega's thought was to evolve until he 
reached the conclusion that Spain's salvation could only be Achieved by 
employing its own inner energies and possibilities, its idiosyncrasies and histori- 
cal reality. The Neo-Kantian Ortega advocated man as a producer of culture, a 
creator of ideal forms, a human individual working towards the construction of i 
a culture which would be valid for all mankind. Ortega gradually discovered that — 
an individual of this kind is an abstraction, and that rationalism — which is a 
form of idealism — had forgotten the real and concrete man who lives in a real 
and concrete situation. It was necessary to look round at this person for him/her 
to be revealed in radical reality, and this meant overcoming the narrow-sighted- 
ness of rationalism. A new approach had to be adopted to the understanding of — 
man, and Ortega’s encounter with phenomenology was to help him on this new 
intellectual path. His dissatisfaction with the concept of man as a cultural being ' 
began to grow in 1911 and this estrangement can be seen clearly in his | 
Meditations on Quixote, written in 1914. m. 


A vitalistic pedagogy 


sable reality which must be taken as the basis for action, which must be made 
use of. This conviction, which prevented him from considering culture as an. 
autonomous and independent sphere, was gradually to become one of the keys of 
his philosophy, as he was to remind us in his later years: “the first thing, the 
which philosophy must do is to define this fact, to define what my life, our 
the path of each one of us is. Living is the radical way of being: all other thi 
and ways of being are to be found in my life, within it, as a detail of it or 
rence to it'.2 In the tug-of-war between nature and nurture, life and culture, f 
latter lost the dominance it had gained during Ortega's idealistic stage and 
to be thought of as a manifestation of life. Culture was henceforth felt to consist 
of living life to the full. 

If culture means living life to the full, then life — conceived as elemental lift 
~ should be considered to be the basis of culture. As he delved deeper int 
direction, Ortega was led to an interpretation of life as creativity. This fundam 
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tal change, from idealism to vitalism, although obviously not unrelated to 
Ortega’s readings in philosophy, which we shall not analyse here, was fundamen- 
tally a result of his reflection on the Spanish situation. Ortega, who had once 
advocated the socio-political reform of Spain, its culture to be recast in the 
European mode, now realized that its own inner energies would have to be tap- 
ped to save the country. As he looked at the reality of his country, he realized 
that Spain’s distinguishing characteristic was its vigorous affirmation of imme- 
diate and elemental life. 

At this stage of the development of his thought, Ortega wrote an essay 
entitled ‘Biologia y pedagogía” [Biology and Education],?! in which he set forth 
his ideas on education in the context of the controversy surrounding the law 
which had made Don Quixote required reading in elementary schools. Ortega 
made the following basic assumption: the aim of education is life, and since it is 
impossible to teach everything, priority areas of education must be defined. His 
teleological concept of action, which emerged in his idealistic stage and which he 
was never to abandon, made him wonder what education’s purpose should be. If 
we have established that education must aim at life, then what is the essential of 
that life with which education must be concerned? The success of education, he 
believed, would depend on finding the right answer to this question. 

Ortega considered that life, in its most basic sense, is elemental and sponta- 
neous; he called it natura naturans as opposed to natura naturata. It is life as a 
creative force, the biological substratum from which all impulses and energies 
proceed, the spur to action. Thus life must be the primary focus of elementary 
education; later, the higher grades of the education system would provide educa: 
tion in civilization and culture, making the adult mind more specialized. 

Ortega advanced a variety of arguments to support this thesis. The first of 
them was that in biological organisms some functions are more vital than others. 


The more radically vital functions are the unspecialized, unmechanized ones, 


those that are genuinely representative of life. Their lack of specialization inh 
them to provide answers to a multitude of changing situations; they A able » 
deal not only with a specific type of situation, but an extremely varied range 


them 

l t * D * B * l 
i is that this primitive, radical life is the rea 

ee hich fill us with such pride are a 


creator of culture: ‘The culture and civilization w! Huet 
creation of savages, not of cultivated, civilized man' ^ All of history’s = a 
tive periods, he said, have been preceded by an explosion of savagery. we wan 
a culture which is a real and dynamic source of human — ven 
concentrate on the study, analysis - nurturing of this primary vitality, whic 
will expl reate new forms of culture. by 
MEE - pedagogy comes in, since Ortega's vision of naturalism - 
as he himself confesses — is a far cry from Rousseau's. Pedagogy's role is to devise 
artifices which intensify this life, and education is no more than the application 
of these artifices. Children should not be left to develop according to their own 
devices, by imitating the processes of nature; educational actions are deliberate, 
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reflexive, aimed at the attainment of a goal: to co-operate technically in the 
maximization of the children’s deepest and most vital potential. Education must 
be aimed not at the acquisition of cultural forms, but rather at the shaping of life 
itself, at the stimulation of the child’s own vital power. 

What are these spontaneous functions which must be stimulated? Ortega 
enumerates them: ‘courage and curiosity, love and hate, intellectual agility, the 
will to enjoy and triumph, confidence in oneself and in the world, imagination, 
memory”. These functions are like the internal secretions which dynamize the 
Organism as an integral whole: if one of them is lacking, the entire organism is 
unable to function. They are for the psyche what the hormone is for the body: 
the basic substance, the catalyst. 

What Ortega advocated was that elementary education should be aimed at 
ensuring vital health, since this is essential to overall health in the broad sense of 
the word: ‘Elementary teaching should be constantly governed by the final pur- 
pose of producing the greatest number of vitally perfect human beings”,?* indivi- 
duals in whom spiritual impulses well up in a torrent brimming with an energy 
which seems unaware of its own limitations, as if saturated with itself; indivi- 
duals whose actions seem to overflow from their own inner abundance. 

Despite appearances, Ortega was not advocating a naturalistic primitivism 
- as is made clear by his criticisms of Rousseau — nor did he support any sort of 
anticultural irrationalism. He had simply reassigned the role which he had pre- 
viously conferred on culture as the basis and purpose of human life. Now he had 
gone the other way and incarnated culture in life, since - he believed — the 
purpose of culture was precisely to be a function of life: not life for culture, but 
culture for life. The life/culture equilibrium was tilted in favour of life, since life 
is what gives culture its value. The goal now would be to authenticate and incite 
culture, using life as the criterion of authenticity. 

Ortega not only gave a fascinating description of two basic functions of this 
primitive, essential life — desire and feelings — but he also tentatively proposed 
ways of educating it. In order to develop children’s vital impulses, they must be 
surrounded by feelings which are audacious and magnanimous, ambitious and 


enthusiastic. A key aspect of this approach to education was to provide the child - 


not with facts but myths: myth, according to Ortega, awakens in us the currents 
induced by the feelings which nourish the vital pulse, which keep uppermost our 
desire to live and which increase the resilience of our deepest biological springs. 
Another point to which he Pays special attention is the need to educate 
children not as adults but as children; not from the standpoint of an ideal, model 
adult, but according to a model of childhood. Ortega criticizes us for judging 
children by our adult standards, for taking it for granted that they are living iñ 
the same vital medium as ourselves. The child lives in its own vital medium of 
non-utilitarian interests, which must be developed precisely since these interests 
frequently lead to the most vital orientations of its adult life. Thus ‘the song of 
the poet and the word of the sage, the ambition of the politician and the deed of 
the warrior, are always echoes of an incorrigible child imprisoned within the 
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adult’.25 The objects which exist vitally for children, which occupy and pre- 
occupy them, which hold their attention and awaken their desires, their passions 
and their impulses, are not just material objects but objects of desire, whether 
material or not. They only interest children in so far as they are desirable; that is 
why they are drawn to stories and legends in which they can convert reality into 
an environment moulded to their desires. 

Ortega’s definitive and mature position was not the one we have just descri- 
bed, but rather the one he began to settle into in 1930, in his search for a balance 
between life and culture. Outside the framework of institutions, vital spontaneity: 
degenerates into irresponsible primitivism and, conversely, institutions without 
vitality degenerate into routine and inertia. 


The pedagogy of maturity 


In his article, ‘Un rasgo de la vida alemana’ [An Aspect of German Life],?* Ortega 


tells us that the individual has the potential to be an unlimited number of person- 
alities but that when we look at actual individuals we see that their real possibili- 
ties are limited by the environment in which they live, a concrete cultural and 
social one, and as such it is the accumulation of what others before them have 
done. Culture and cultural objects are always borne out of the action of indivi- 
duals, but once converted into objects they became de-individualized and assume 
a life of their own. This is why the possibilities really available to an individual 
are those which are provided by the de-individualized institution, which is both 
alien to and imposed upon the individual. This imposition has two sides: it is a 
constriction, a limitation; and it is what makes possible the creation of new indi- 
viduals, 

Life, like freedom, is always threatened precisely by that which makes it 
Possible: culture. That is why life must rebel against culture, mistrust it — even if 
it does so precisely because culture is the basis for its security. It must criticize it 
and transcend it again and again, not make it more like nature, but to create new 


cultural configurations. 

Consequently Ortega, in the opening lectures 
ted that students had to begin with the culture in w lub 
however, in the same way as the creators of culture, they should analyse it criti- 
cally, and see if the culture that had been produced up to that point satisfied 
them or if, on the contrary, they felt a vital need to change it. This, he said, is 
what true living consists of, living in the culture of one's time. We can only say 
that we have found a truth when we have found a thought which satisfies a need 


felt by us. However, if students only feel the need to learn what others have dis- 
covered, they will at most only feel enthusiasm or pleasure, since their study will 
have been imposed on them — something artificial. This need is different from the 
need felt by those who created the new knowledge, who did so because they needed 
it to go on living, because it was à vital need. That is why Ortega proposes this 


interesting concept of teaching: "Teaching is primarily and fundamentally nothing 


of his university courses, insis- 
hich they found themselves; 
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but enabling students to feel the need of a science, and not teaching them a 
science for which they cannot be made to feel any need’. 

The kind of educational institutions which we must promote, therefore, are 
those driven by the constant need to find answers to the vital problems felt by 
the students, and in which freedom, democracy and modernity are the keywords. 
These are the educational institutions which Ortega proposes in one of his best 
known writings, Misión de la Universidad [The Mission of the University ].?? 

He begins this work by delivering a diagnosis of the Spanish university as 
he sees it. What is the university today? His answer is: a centre of higher lear- 
ning, where the children of the well-off — not the children of the working classes 
- are trained to take up intellectual professions, and where the teachers are 
obsessed with scientific research and with the training of future researchers. 

Ortega finds much to criticize in this university: its élitism, since all those 
who could and should benefit from higher education do not do so; the lack of 
discernment of its research work, since it confuses the teaching and the learning 
of science with the discovery of truth and the demonstration of error; and, above 
all, its dereliction of duty in failing to teach culture, that is to say to transmit 
clear, firm ideas about the universe, to make positive statements about the nature 
of things and the world; in other words, it fails as an institution which teaches its 
students to live by the most advanced ideas of their time. 

What is the university's mission in our time? Ortega answers: to transmit 

culture; to train for a profession; scientific research; and the education of new 
researchers. In this formulation of the university's mission Ortega does not seem 
to be adding much that is new. However, when we ask: What is the order of prio- 
rities for these functions? the relevance and stringency of his answers strikes us, 
T today, as remarkable. He defines the purpose of the university and, on that 
basis, he establishes his basic criterion: "Instead of teaching what some Utopian 
longing would have us teach, we should teach only that which can be taught, in 
other words, that which can be learned’.3° The educational approaches of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Fróbel were novel in that they said priority should be 
given not to knowledge or to the teacher, but rather to the student, and specifi- 
cally to the ‘average student’, 
ra The principle which must regulate university education, he tells us, is the 
principle of economy”. Teaching and the study of education would never have 
become such important occupations, or professions, if it had not been for the 
eighteenth century's great strides forward in science, technology and culture. In 
our times, in order to live with confidence and ease, we need to know an enor- 
mous number of things, even though our individual capacity for learning is extre- 
mely limited. Teachers and educational theorists select the essentials for the 
learning process, and make them easier to assimilate. 

Everything must be based on the student, on his or her capacity to learn 
and on what he or she needs in order to live. In fact it is the average student who 
EE be taken as the basis, and taught only that which can strictly and absolutely 
be required of him or her; in other words, what is required in order to live in and 
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k : i : 
od abreast of one's times, material which he or she can learn thoroughly and 
ease: On this basis, Ortega sets forth the following lemmas: 


The universi ; : 
veo consists, first and foremost, of the education which the average person 
B NETS P all, the average individual must be made into a cultured person, able 
sels a Tu of the times . . .; the average student should be made into a good 
.. 4 there is no valid reason why the avera 
e person 
should be, a scientist.?! d dem: s M n 


lere En lol lago 6 
Bst: “What 1 call ÓN e system O iving ideas belonging to each 
Bienen. binc ing ideas, or the ideas on which we live, are those that 
in bein pi priz= regarding the nature of the world and our fellow 
WoRhy'af san i e — of values ge things and actions: which ones are 
ali , which ones are less so. v No one can live without reacting to 
arde Mi or world, or drawing some conclusion regarding them- 
vidis di in which they could conduct themselves in that world. It is 
idi Ne , or conclusions, about the universe and human beings that the 
teach. 

mp ae eee in our times, the content of culture comes — for the greater 
bene brisa culture skims from science that which is vitally necessary to 
idle: but our existence, but there are whole areas of science which are not 
Meco » de scientific technique. Man needs to live and culture is the inter- 
ib iste dm is life; life, which means human beings, cannot expect the sciences 
Bertat " Universe scientifically; in order to live, we urgently need culture to 
^ iid bir pe. all-embracing, clearly-structured system of the Universe; and 
MPréitó 5 as to be the culture of our time. Teaching this culture in the univer- 
s for teachers who have the ability to grasp and communicate essentials 


i 4 
n à systematic manner. 


In Ortega's own words, the is as follows. 
, ' 


primary mission of the universi 

Fi s A 1 . . H . d . 
rst, the university stricto sensu should be understood to mean an institution 1n which the 
ent professional; second, 


ave ^ x 
LS rage student is taught to be a cultured person and a compet 
university will not tolerate any kind of farce, in other words, it will not expect of stu- 


hen anything they are practically incapable of achieving; third, this will prevent students 
Tom wasting time pretending that they are going to be scientists. Scientific research as 
such will therefore be eliminated from core university courses; fourth, the disciplines of 
culture and professional studies will be offered in the way best suited to educational 
Purposes (synthetic, systematic and complete), rather than in the form which science, left 
to its own devices, preferred in the past: special problems, ‘chunks’ of science, research 
efforts; fifth, the decisive factor in the choice of teachers shall not be their ability as 
researchers but, rather, their ability to grasp and communicate essentials and their gifts as 
teachers; sixth, after cutting this type of learning down to the minimum in quantity and 
quality, the university will be inexorable in its demands on the student? 

de it known) that his opinions a 

rchers would not be well receive 


Ortega was aware (and explicitly ma bout scienti- 
d. What he 


fic research and the training of resea 
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could not accept was the farce of including scientific research and its supposed 
teaching in basic university courses. In order to make his position quite clear, he 
said: ‘The university is distinct, but inseparable from science. 1 would say: the 
university is science too."^ Science is the basis for the existence of the university, 
without which it cannot live, since science is the soul of the university. But as 
well as being linked with science, the university neéds to be in contact with 
public life, with historical reality, with the present. The university has to be inter- 
ested in what is going on and take part in current events as a university, giving its 
own cultural, professional or scientific view on the major subjects of the day. 
Only then - concludes Ortega — will it once more become the university it was 
in its finest hour: a driving force of European history. 

In 1936, the problem of Spain which so greatly concerned Ortega blossom- 
ed tragically into the Civil War and Ortega set out on his voluntary exile to 
South America and Europe. The following nineteen years, until his death, have 
been seen by some as a separate biographical period. Whether this is true or not, 
there can be no denying that his radical political commitment seems to have been 
shaken by this new set of ‘circumstances’. However, his philosophical talent pro- 
duced such outstanding works as: Ideas y creencias [Ideas and Beliefs] (1940); La 
razón histórica [Historical Reason], 1st part (1940) and 2nd part (1944); La idea 
de principio en Leibnitz [The Idea of Principle in Leibnitz] (1947); El hombre y 
la gente [The Individual and the People] (1949), etc. During these years he only 
left us one piece on education, Apuntes sobre una educación para el futuro 
[Notes on an Education for the Future] (1953), which he wrote as a paper to be 
read at a meeting held in London organized by the Fund for the Progress of 
Education. It does not, in my opinion, make a very significant contribution to his 
thinking on education. 

EL Although Ortega's writings on education are one aspect — and I believe à 
significant one — of his philosophical thought, they do not present a systematic 
whole, since this was not in our author's character. Although we have not men- 
tioned all of. Ortega's works on education, I believe that we have analysed the 
three most important ones. 


Ortega's dimensions as an educator 


Analysis of Ortega's thinking on education clearly points to two underlying moti- 
vations. The first, which was the purpose of his entire work, was the transforma- 
tion of the socio-cultural condition of Spain. The ‘Spanish question’, as it was 
called, constantly claimed his attention, spurring him to action in many W3* 
membership of the Liga de Educación Política (League of Political Education) 
the Agrupación al Servicio de la República (Association for Service tO the 
Republic), constant contributions to public affairs in the-form of lectures and 
articles in the press, election to Parliament, etc. The second, connected tO che 
first, was that Ortega saw his vocation as that of a reformer, a shaper of the new 
society and of the new Spaniard. Since he considered himself — in my opinion 
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rightly - to be a philosopher, he fulfilled his vocation basically by putting for- 
ward ideas which would be a spur to this transformation. 
EN oe as an educator spread out in many directions.” In the acade- 
des x 3 T philosophy he was the most influential personality of his 
= : i ES : Madrid’, as it was known, formed around him, attracted by 
a e y an : personality. Figures as prestigious as Manuel García Morente, 
E = ee José Gaos all taught philosophy alongside Ortega at the 
rd o : : rid. Any connoisseur of Spanish culture will recognize the 
jsp d of these names, and when we add to them the names of Luis 
poet ber Zambrano, Ioaquín Xirau and Julian Marías — who for one rea- 
up er were all linked to the School of Madrid — it becomes quite clear 
Es ga, considered by all as their uncontested master, occupies a very special 

place in twentieth century Spanish philosophy. 
iere infpence was not confined to other 
i. yl $ e philosophical golden age of the School of 
we s He also influenced other major figures of Spanish philosophy and 
ume , post-Civil War period, such as José Luis Aranguren and Pedro Laín 
go, a clear indication that his philosophy belongs squarely to the cultural 


tradition of our country. 
I ; n ai v F 
n the domain of education it was his influence on Lorenzo Luzuriaga, 
hen the latter began teaching at 


Em with Ortega began in 1908, w 
it ond. a Superior de Magisterio, that was most marked. From what we know, 
a rd "di that the studies of the education section of the Universidad Central 
ay tid were created (in 1932) on Ortega’s initiative.) Another of Ortega’s 
ciples, loaquín Xirau, was active in Catalonia in educational reform pro- 
EPA aimed at developing the study of education as a scientific discipline. Yet 
studi 1 María de Maeztu, followed the steps of the master to Marburg and 
E ed social education under Natorp. She travelled widely in Europe to see the 
ew schools’ at first hand, and on that basis later developed a project for the 


reform of teaching methods in Spain. 
d a large number of what 


In the extra-university context, Ortega create 
ing to exert an influence — 


f these foundations was the 


teachers and students who - 
Madrid - looked to him as 


Luzuri 37 
uriaga? called ‘foundations’, clearly attempt 


duod new ideas — on Spanish society. One o ; 
evista de occidente [Western Review], which can be considered as the culmina- 


tion of a process of constant trial and error. His previous experiences in cultural 
and political activities led him to conceive the Revista de occidente as a launch- 
ing pad for the cultural transformation of Spain. He seems to have founded this 
review (and the publishing house of the same name) to cater to a readership with 
similar cultural approaches to his own and, ultimately, to create a cultural atmos- 
Phere in which his own writings could be read and discussed. 

Lastly, I would like to mention the educational influence which Ortega had 
on the countries of the Southern Cone of South America (Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay), where he found a community of shared values and feelings, and where 
his influence was to intensify when several other members of the School of 
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Madrid went into exile there during the Spanish Civil War. However, his 
influence was greatest in Puerto Rico, where the university applied several of the 
theories developed in the work, ‘The University’s Mission’, and where many of 
Ortega’s writings were used as textbooks. 
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ROBERT OWEN 


(1771-1858) 


Peter Gordon 


Robert Owen's contribution to the advancement of educational thought and 
practice is widely acknowledged in textbooks on the history of education. But 
this, though perhaps one of his main achievements, by no means exhausts them. 
With his eager, questioning mind and superabundant energy, he explored other 
aspects of society which he considered required attention and investigation. 
These included his schemes to establish an enlightened pattern of industrial life 
to ameliorate many of the problems caused by the Industrial Revolution; experi- 
ments with community organization as a basis for international regeneration; 
and plans to establish a British labour movement with a Grand National 


Consolidated Trades Union. Many of his notions were taken up and transformed 


by followers who were termed Owenites and who believed that the economic 
th the laws of social 


and social structure could be changed in accordance wi 
science. 


Effects of the Industrial Revolution 


Robert Owen was born in 1771 at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, in Wales. His 
education was very modest, though by the age of 7 he was already a pupil- 
teacher and he left school for good two years later. With his business acumen and 
intelligence, Owen quickly rose to prominence in the industrial world. After a 
few years’ apprenticeship as a draper in London, he migrated to Manchester in 
the late 1780s and, at the age of 18, set up his own business. 


Owen arrived in a town which had, like many other British northern urban 


centres, been greatly changed by the advent of the Industrial Revolution in the 
mid-eighteenth century. The invention of Watt's steam engine and those machines 
rticularly Richard Arkwright’s water 


connected with the cotton industry, Pa 

frame, changed such work from the domestic to the factory scale. The popula- 
tion of Manchester increased by a 1,000 per cent from 25,000 at the time of 
Owen's birth to nearly a quarter of a million fifty years later. The demand for 
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labour by the cotton mills was insatiable. The north of England, with its scat- 
tered population, could not supply a sufficient work-force. The Overseers of the 
Poor, especially in London and the south, in order to be relieved of the growing 
burden of supporting the poor from local taxes, offered batches of children from 
the workhouses to factories in the north. These apprentice children were con- 
signed to their employers from the age of 7, living next door to the mill in “pren- 
tice-houses’. Besides the often miserable living conditions they had to endure, 
they laboured from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. with half-hour breaks for breakfast and 
dinner (Hammond and Hammond, 1949). 

In 1802 the Health and Moral of Apprentices Act became law in an attempt 
to protect the young. lt provided, among other things, that children's work 
should be limited to twelve hours a day and that they should receive some form 
of elementary education. Sir Robert Peel, himself a factory owner and the 
promoter of the Act, subsequently admitted in the House of Commons that 
employers and magistrates were rendering the Act inoperative: children were 
working thirteen or fourteen hours a day at the age of 7 years, and in some cases 
even younger. 


Intellectual influences 


Whilst at Manchester, Owen took part in discussions at the Manchester Literacy 
and Philosophical Society and took the chair for Joseph Lancaster's meetings on 
the ‘Lancasterian’ system of elementary education, making at one stage a contri- 
bution of £1,000 to the latter, He joined with John Dalton, founder of the atomic 
theory, and others to form the Manchester College in the early 1790s; at one of 
the discussions, he clashed with the young Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

It I$ not easy to trace the sources of Owen's intellectual philosophy. He had 
lost his belief in Christianity in early youth and concluded, after studying the his- 
tory of the human race, that man was “the necessary result of his organization 
and the conditions by which nature and society surrounded him'. He became an 
active member of the Manchester Board of Health, set up by his friend Dr 
Thomas Percival in 1796 and which was concerned with improving the health 
and sanitation of people living in the industrialized city (M. Cole, 1971). 
Through Percival's influence, Owen became aware of the French philosophers of 
the Enlightenment, such as Voltaire, Diderot, Condorcet and Rousseau. His 
meeting with William Godwin later reinforced his views. Of even more signifi- 
cance was his move to Scotland. In his autobiography, Owen mentions that he 
was on friendly terms with many of the professors of the Scottish universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, one of whom, George Jardine, a friend of Helvétius and 
d'Alembert, attempted to relate the study of philosophy ‘to the business of active 
life’ and encouraged his students to participate in the organization of their own 
courses (Stewart and McCann, 1967). On a more general level, the Scottish uni- 
versity tradition was then the benefactor of an intellectual renaissance in moral 
philosophy during the second half of the cighteenth century with the writings of 
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David Hume, Adam Smith and Patrick Colquhoun. The blending of the views of 
the French and Scottish Enlightenment, as well as his own experiences in 
Manchester, were to form the basis for Owen’s own theories of education. 


A new view of society 


After eight years in Manchester, where Owen had accumulated much wealth and 
experience, he acquired in 1799 the management of the ‘very wretched society’ 
of New Lanark on the River Clyde, which had the largest spinning mills in 
Scotland. The mills were owned by David Dale, a strong Presbyterian and a Tory. 
With his business partners, Owen, at the age of 27, acquired the mills; he also 
married one of Dale’s daughters. He was determined to introduce a more 
humane regime which would bring about a change in the character and dignity 
of individual members of the work-force. Treated at first with natural suspicion, 
both as an employer and a non-Scot, Owen soon overcame these difficulties. As 


he later claimed from his Manchester experience: 


My treatment of all with whom I came into communication was so natural that it 
generally gained their confidence, and drew forth only their good qualities to me; an L 
Was often much surprised to discover how much more easily I accomplished my objects 
than others whose educated acquirements were much superior to Rie ea ee 
quence of this to me unconscious power over others, I had produced such effects over the 
workpeople in the factory in the first six months of my management that I had the most 
complete influence over them, and their order and discipline exceeded that of m A 
or near Manchester; and for regularity and sobriety they were an example which none 
could then imitate [R. Owen, 1858]. 


Owen aimed at making New Lanark a well-governed community based on his 
future son-in-law by paying 


ideals. Dale had laid the foundations earlier for his son; ; qn 
attention to the physical conditions of the pauper children in his factories and in 
providing some modest form of infant education. Owen hoped to carry ont " 
experiment in social living. No child under 10 was employed in the aarti » 
abolished pauper apprentice labour and greatly improved the factory condi at 
of his work force. Commercial success resulted. Although his own sae mt 
proved satisfactory, Owen realized that by being a a pe eei 
underlying problem of social malaise could only be ameliorated rathe 


solved. He wrote: 


As employer and master manufacturer in Lancashire and Lanarkshire, de ax un 
could to lighten the evils of those whom I employed; yet with all hn A o a Winall 
Most irrational system for creating wealth, forming character, and Pe — a ii 
affairs, I could only to a limited extent alleviate the wretchedness of their el i : 
While I knew that society, even at this period, the most ample means to - : 
employ, place, and govern, the whole population of the British Empire, so as to make a 
into fully-formed, highly intelligent, united, and permanently prosperous and happy men 
and women, superior in all physical and mental qualities [R. Owen, 1858]. 
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How to achieve this end occupied Owen during the first decade at New Lanark. 
He outlined his proposals for reform in a book A New View of Society, or Essays 
on the Principle of the Formation of the Human Character, and the Application 
of the Principle to Practice in 1813 and 1814. The first two Essays dealt with the 
need to consider rationally forming the character ‘of that immense mass of popu- 
lation which is now allowed to be so formed as to fill the world with crimes’. 
The third Essay was an account of the progress made at New Lanark for the fur- 
ther improvement of its inhabitants. It is here that Owen expounds his view of 
the importance of education. 

Much good or evil is acquired or taught to children at an early age. Many 
‘durable impressions’ are made even in the first year of a child’s life. Therefore 
children uninstructed or badly instructed suffer injury in their character during 
their childhood and youth. It was in order to prevent this that the workers’ 
young children were to receive Owen’s closest attention. In the playground which 
was built for them at New Lanark the child would be told upon entrance in lan- 
guage he could understand that ‘he was never to injure his play-fellows: but that, 
on the contrary, he is to contribute all in his power to make him happy’. If this 
simple precept was followed — and the employment of superintendents was to 
ensure that there would be no deviation from it — then this behaviour would in 
time be transmitted to the population as a whole. 

Owen had earlier, as has been seen, been an admirer of the Lancasterian 
monitorial system of education, and the first two Essays, written in 1812 and 
1813, reflect these principles of obedience, order, regularity, industry and 
constant attention rather than the need to read, write and calculate. Now in the 
third and fourth Essays, written in 1814, his views had changed considerably: 


Either give the poor a rational and useful learning or mock not their ignorance, their 
poverty, and their misery, by merely instructing them to become conscious of the extent of 
their degradation under which they exist. And therefore, in pity to suffering humanity, 
either keep the poor, if you now can, in the state of the most abject ignorance, as near as 
possible to animal life, or at once determine to form them into rational beings, into useful 
and effective members of the state. 


To this end, Owen prescribed that the curriculum should be the best possible, 
eschewing traditional attitudes towards the education of the poor. Recognizing 
that each child had different aptitudes and qualities, he later pointed out that the 
intention of his system was not to attempt to make all human beings alike. 
Education was to make everybody ‘good, wise and happy’. Owen did not simply 
equate education with schooling. The role of parents in the process was stressed: 
the mother from the birth of a child onwards, and certainly in the early years» 
was a key figure and both parents were urged to display great kindness in man: 
ners and feeling. 

"i However, it was not enough to leave to employers and parents the task of 
raising children in the ways set out by Owen in his fourth Essay. It was the most 
important duty of the well-governed state that it should establish a nation? 
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system of education for the poor, uniform over the United Kingdom. Whilst 
praising both Bell and Lancaster's pioneering efforts in this field, Owen criticized 
their pedagogical approaches. Reading and writing are merely instruments by 
which knowledge may be imparted: they are of little value unless children are 
taught to make proper use of them. “The manner of giving instruction is one 
thing, the instruction itself another; and no two objects can be more distinct.’ It 
is therefore, important to adopt the best manner of instruction whereby a child 
can understand the objects and characters around him. 

Owen’s dissatisfaction with the existing provision of education was voiced 
in unambiguous terms: 


enter any one of the schools denominated national, and request the master to show the 
acquirements of the children. These are called out, and he asks them theological questions 
to which men of the most profound erudition cannot make a rational reply; the children, 
however, readily answer as they had been previously instructed; for memory, in this 
mockery of learning, is all that is required. Thus the child whose natural faculty of 
comparing ideas, or whose rational powers, shall be the soonest destroyed, if at the same 
time, he possess a memory to retain incongruities without connection, will become what is 
termed the first scholar in the class; and three-fourths of the time which ought to be 
devoted to the acquirement of useful instruction will be really occupied in destroying the 
mental power of the children [R. Owen, 1814]. 


nd labouring classes was based 


His vision of a system of education for the poor a 
best national system of educa- 


on the doctrine that ‘the state that possesses the f 
tion will be the best governed’. To achieve this end, Owen set out the cone : 
an Act which Parliament should agree to. It consisted of several far-sighted and 
comprehensive proposals. These included the establishment of a Ministry for 
Education staffed by able people; teacher-training colleges = ‘at présent there:are 
not any individuals in the kingdom who have been trained to instruct the ets 
generation”; an overall plan for the manner of instruction, itae dod 
son of the various practices of the time; and the appointment to schoo ive 
Suitable masters by the state. Owen believed that it was also necessary on 3 
accurate information about the actual number of workers in each district, their 
Occupations and the extent of unemployment. oe i 

Although some of Owen's ideas on education are at times mre idet 
exaggerated, they are basically sound and far-sighted. For examp le T Fast 
Essay, he explains that “children are, without exception, passive an LA Fu 
contrived compounds, which by due preparation and accurate ie Y ntb»any 
on a correct knowledge of the subject, may iuum vem 


human character”. 

This passage clearly shows 
ment as the main determinant O! 
Cation, was equally important. On th 
infancy, before the child's second year 
Possible unless the foundations of a system O 


that Owen was not simply a believer in environ- 
f character, but that training, in the form of edu- 
e other hand, as character is formed in 
no general reformation of character is 
f moral education had already been 
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laid. For the development of a well-balanced child, schooling should not begin 
too early, and when it does begin there should be a large element of recreation 
and amusement. It was for this reason that children at New Lanark did not start 
school below the age of 5. 

As we shall later see, Owen's views on community coloured his social and 
economic philosophy and activity. In A New View of Society, he advanced the 
view that each individual is not simply a product of his training and environ- 
ment, but that societies collectively are the product of the forms of training and 
of social environment in which their members are brought up to adulthood. 
Society as a whole can inspire in its members a common basis for moral belief 
(G. D. H. Cole, 1965). 

Another aspect of Owen's novel approach to education was that it should 
be a common right of all children, though his advocacy was in favour of the 
poorest people in the community. lt was for this reason that he refused to employ 
children in his mills under the age of 10 and reduced the hours of older children 
in order that they could benefit from the evening classes which he also provided. 

Owen did not take a wholly detached view of the benefits that could accrue 
from his enlightened approach. One result of his beneficence at New Lanark, he 
wrote in this third Essay, was that ‘the time and money so spent, even while such 
improvements are in progress only, and but half their beneficial results attained, 
are now producing a return exceeding 50 per cent, and will shortly create profits 
equal to 100 per cent on the original capital expended in these mental improve 
ments.’ He overstated the case when he declared that ‘man’s character is made 
for, and not by him’ and perhaps understated the importance of nurture in the 
educational process. 

Nevertheless, A New View of Society represents a manifesto for a 
reappraisal of the function and consequences of child education. The emphasis 
on the moral basis of education is one widely accepted by current educational 
thought. His explanation of the formation of character is of interest and the need 
for healthy recreation and happiness for young children, with the provision of 


playgrounds for this purpose, has long been accepted during the early years of 
primary education. 


New Lanark and its schools 


A New View of Society quickly went through five editions and was also transla- 
ted into French and German. Now a figure of national significance, Owen deter 
mined to put some of his own theories into practice. 

He had a good basis on which to build his own vision of education. David 
Dale, the previous owner of New Lanark and Owen’s father-in-law, had in 1785 
established the mills on enlightened lines. Dale believed in the necessity a 
protecting the health and morals of the 500 young children who worked in his 
factory, aged between 6 and 16; they were housed in six dormitories (albeit sleeP” 


ing three to a bed), and were well clothed and fed. They worked from 6 a.m. tO 7 


— 
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p.m. and after supper attended classes. There were sixteen teachers, including a 
writing master, a music master and a sewing mistress, though standards were not 
high. Owen criticized Dale’s efforts on two grounds: that pupils working daily in 
the mills for eleven-and-a-half hours were not able to take full advantage of the 
provision, and that the starting age was too early. Dale also provided two 
schools, similar to infant and nursery care, for those too young to work: they 
were the first of their kind in the British Isles (Stewart and McCann, 1967). 
Owen spent the first twelve years at New Lanark remodelling the factory 
and improving the life of the villagers. However, by 1809, his partners in the 
enterprise had revolted against Owen’s apparent extravagance and had resigned. 
His new partners from the end of 1813 were William Allen and other Quakers, 
and Jeremy Bentham. One of the provisions among the articles of partnership 
was for establishing schools ‘on the best models of the British system, or other 
approved system to which the partners may agree’. He was now ready to realize 
his ambition. A two-storey school was built, the upper floor divided into two 
rooms for the 6- to 14-year-olds; the first was fitted with forms and desks, as 
with the Lancasterian system, the other with natural objects, pictures and maps, 
and could also be used for singing and dancing. The ground floor was devoted to 
infant teaching, there being three rooms. Maximum use was made of the build- 
ing: it was used by children during the day and by adults in the evening. Some 
300 children were educated at the school, with boys and girls in the same classes. 
The infant school, part of the Institution for the Formation of Character, 
was opened on 2 January 1816, claiming to be the first of its kind in — 
Britain. Owen appointed as a teacher James Buchanan, a former weaver, an e 
assistant, Molly Young, then aged 17, both of them from New Lanark. 


qualities which Owen looked for were a love of children and Meta me 
follow his own instructions. No corporal punishment was UAT 


harsh words were to be uttered by the teachers and the children were - Ri ym 
‘annoyed with books’. The young were encouraged to ask questions when : 
curiosity was aroused and, above all, they were to be happy. There "ie - 
prizes or punishments. Robert Dale Owen, Owen’s son, has left an account o 


in the infant school: 


à abstain from 
They were trained to habits of order and cleanliness; they were taught to 


quarrels, to be kind to each other. They were amused with E dl 
stories suited to their capacity. Two large, airy rooms were cintia with pain- 
four years, and one for those from four to six. This last pi ni tural objects from 
tings, chiefly of animals, and a few maps. It was also supplied with n4 


> à " 
the gardens, fields and woods. These su themes for Maier toc 
lectures; but there was nothing for 


mal, no tasks to be learned, no re 
(R. D. Owen, 1874). 


i for amusing 
James Buch ifted teacher, worked out his own programme for : 
his M — the flute and the children would march behind him down 
to the bank of the River Clyde, where they were allowed to play, and then 
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marched back to school. Singing, dancing and an appreciation of natural objects 
were encouraged (Smith, 1931). There was also gymnastics, which involved 
clapping hands and counting numbers. Buchanan, unlike Owen, believed that 
young children should have some religious knowledge. Owen's business partners 
and the children's parents demanded that religious instruction should be given, 
Hymn books and Bibles were subsequently purchased for the school (Browning, 
1971). After two years, Owen himself was a frequent visitor and took great pride 
in the proceedings. One visitor to New Lanark, who witnessed such an occasion, 
wrote: “The little creatures run in groups to seize their benefactor by the hand, or 
to pull him by the coat, with the most artless simplicity.’ 

A modern curriculum consisted of the three Rs (reading, writing and arith- 
metic), sewing, history, both ancient and modern, geography, botany and geo- 
logy. Natural history was emphasized and the pupils collected botanical and geo- 
logical specimens from the surrounding countryside and displayed them in their 
classrooms. Owen employed a London teacher to paint large canvasses of sub- 
jects from natural history and the history of nations which were hung on rollers. 
Music also played an important part, together with singing and dancing; songs 
and dances of different countries were taught and choirs of some 150 children 
gave performances. Although textbooks were not plentiful, Maria Edgeworth’s 
books were acceptable because of their high moral content. 

Exercise was provided by marching and drilling in the playground. Not 
only would this contribute to the health and spirit of the boys: Owen stipulated 
that, under the supervision of an appropriate instructor, firearms ‘of proportio- 
nate weight and size to the age and strength of the boys, shall be provided for 
them, when also they might be taught to practice and understand the more com- 
plicated military movements’. y 

Several interesting pedagogical techniques were used. Small blocks of wood - 
were employed to help the child in understanding addition and subtraction: +] 
Word-and-picture cards assisted in the teaching of reading, and brass letters were. D 
available for learning the alphabet. With the older children, parts of speech and |. 
grammatical principles were visually depicted as members of the Army, such as - 
General Noun, Colonel Verb, Corporal Adverb and so on. Arithmetic was tau ‘ 
by means of the Pestalozzian table of units and the theory of fractions from the 
table of squares, where each square was divided up into a number of equal parts: 
Most subjects in the arts and sciences in the upper school were taught by meani 
of lectures to large groups. In contrast, the pupils were taken out on visits W ich 
could sometimes only marginally be labelled as educational. 

i Perhaps one of the best known examples of the school’s enlightened 
ching techniques was geography, which occupied a prominent place in the cul 
culum. It had two main objectives: to show the relationship between envi 
ment and character (the basis of the early-twentieth-century approach to 
subject) and to give children a sense of geographical location. Pupils stood in 
circle round a large map of the world which contained circles with the names 
cites and towns omitted. The children used a pointer to challenge each other 
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all would have a turn. Owen later stated that ‘one of our Admirals, who had 
sailed round the world, said he could not answer many of the questions which 
some of these children not six years old readily replied to’. Lessons lasted no 
more than forty-five minutes each, the children attending for five-and-a-half 
hours per day. As for clothing, Owen stipulated that it was important that the 
children should be able to move freely. To this end, they were to wear either 
Roman-like white togas or Highland dress, including kilts. 

A continuation of this education for those who left school at the age of 10 
was available in evening classes, with an average of 400 attending. The curricu- 
]. Adults too were able to attend these 


lum was similar to that of the day schoo 
hanics and, for 


classes. There were also weekly lectures on chemistry and mec 
recreation, music and dancing (Silver, 1965). 
me cr attracted a range of visitors of distinction in many different 
a " e. Between 1815 and 1825, there were 20,000 names inscribed in the 
cona ook. Owen, at the height of his popularity, could boast that he had 
"nis t s New Lanark schools to, among others, Prince Esterhazy, the Czar of 
idi , the Grand Duke Nicholas, Brougham, Canning, Cobbett, Malthus, James 
ill, Francis Place and Ricardo (Jeffreys, 1952). 
E à; views on education were derive ; 
Ro . His idea of ‘natural’ rewards and punishments was clearly derived from 
usseau. Bentham had earlier postulated the notion of infant schools and he 
may have known of Fellenberg’s work from an account published in William 
Allen’s periodical The Philanthropist in 1813. Godwin's views on the idea of 
progress, derived from Helvétius, was another source with its belief that man's 
character is the result of his intellectual and moral environment and that it could 
be improved by training. David Williams, à political radical who was influenced 
by Rousseau and had established a school in Chelsea in 1774, was another 
obvious influence. Two years after opening the Institution for the Formation o 
Character at New Lanark, Owen visited the continent of Europe, meeting several 
leading educationists. Owen, no modest man, wrote: ‘My public proceedings at 
this period [1817] were considered to be several hundreds, some said thousands 
of years, in advance of that period.’ 
After visiting notable people in France, Owen travelled to $ 
where he spent some time observing three well-known schools for the poor 
Oberlin, who had set up a school at Fribourg, lacked an infant department. At 


Yverdon, he visited Pestalozzi, “another good and benevolent man’. Owen believ- 
xperiences were very limited, 


ed that *his theory was good, but his means and e 

and his principles were those of the old system’, though he admitted that the 
school was more advanced than others. As was previously mentioned, however 
Owen subsequently adopted the P i hod of arithmetic for his own 
schools. The last visit, of three days’ duration, was to meet Fellenberg at Hofwyl. 
Owen was greatly impressed by him, calling him ‘a man of no ordinary mould 
who ran his establishment on democratic lines. In exchange, Fellenberg stated his 
admiration for the New Lanark system though there were no boys under 10 in 


d from a number of different 


witzerland, 
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his school. Owen was so impressed with Fellenberg that he sent his two eldest 
sons, Robert Dale and William, aged 16 and 14 years respectively, to finish their 
education with him. 

Probably the answer to the origins of Owen's educational thought is that 
given by G. D. H. Cole in his The Life of Robert Owen, that he owed very little 
to others, arriving at largely similar conclusions with other pioneers by a differ- 
ent road based on his own experience and peculiar philosophy of character 
(G. D. H. Cole, 1965). 

After the initial success of the schools, difficulties arose. In 1819 two of his 
Quaker partners, William Allen and Joseph Foster, visited New Lanark to investi- 
gate the claim that dancing and music were taking precedence over religion. One 
of the methods used to discredit Owen was instituted by a committee of factory 
owners set up when Owen was fighting to improve a Factory Bill which was then 
before Parliament. The New Lanark clergyman, Mr Menzies, was ordered to 
keep a watch over Owen and reported to the factory owners in London: subse- 
quently rumours about his irreligiousness began to be circulated. 

Although Owen brushed these charges aside, he was eventually, in January 
1824, forced to sign an agreement that ended his connection with the school. 
Weekly readings of the scriptures were instituted and dancing. became a paying 
subject only. The wearing of kilts for boys over 6 was banned, as was singing. 
Many of the teachers were dismissed and one of the new appointments was a 
master trained in the Lancasterian system. One redeeming feature was that Allen 
introduced lectures on chemistry, mechanics and other scientific subjects into the 
curriculum. Owen now resigned from the management of the institution and 
thus this valuable experiment came to an end. 

Despite these setbacks, Owen had ‘provided inspiration for others who 
followed. In December 1818, Lord Brougham, impressed with Owen’s endea- 
vours, discussed with the latter the possibility of setting up an infant school at 
Westminster in London. A committee, consisting of Brougham, James Mill and 
Zachary Macaulay, the famous historian’s father, was formed and £1,000 collec- 
ted. Accordingly, a school was opened at Westminster with James Buchanan, 
Owen’s former New Lanark teacher, in charge. Buchanan carried on from where 
he had left off at New Lanark. He remained there until 1822, when he moved to 
new premises. 

During his time at Westminster, Buchanan was introduced to Samuel 
Wilderspin, who was offered the superintendence of a second infant school, at 
Spitalfields in eastern London. This school, opened in 1820, was conducted on 
similar lines to that of Owen's, with the young child at the centre of the educatio- 
nal process. Wilderspin, who created a national network of infant schools, ack- 
nowledged Owen's contribution to the development of the system as well as 

giving him personal help, but as a covert Swedenborgian, Wilderspin disagree 
with Owen's philosophy. There was, however, a large measure of agreement as t0 
how an infant school should be organized (McCann and Young, 1982). 1 
Scotland, David Stow, a young Glaswegian merchant, was inspired by Owen 10 
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exe school in that city in 1816 for poor children, employing the ‘picturing 
A me his lessons to capture the interest and imagination of his pupils 
E y also pointed out, for the first time, the difference between 
= and training. Ten years later, Stow founded the Glasgow Infant 
iety and began to train infant school-teachers. 
E. is true that Owen's influence at New Lanark, and that of his dis- 
Eee Stow and Wilderspin, generated a climate suitable for the 
m " š infant education, there was no great enthusiasm to introduce it 
o r es The real impetus for this came from a different source - the 
x ontinental reformers, particularly Pestalozzi and Fróbel, through 
vocacy of Dr Charles Mayo from the 1820s onwards. 


The New Harmony experiment 


The : A eu 
a a and social distress that immediately followed the Napoleonic Wars 
pur to action for Owen. At the end of his Continental visits to schools, he 


att 
m E conference of Great Powers at Aix-la-Chapelle and presented to it 
o Memorials on Bebalf of the Working Classes. In them he pleaded for 
£ the workers and to estab- 


Pa action to restore the purchasing power O 

his:A ri of education for the development of character Two years later, in 

Sprites o fo the Working Classes (1819), he reiterated his plan to set up an 

self-su i village, which he himself would superintend, and which would be 

Haba pporting and based on communitarian principles. This plan was further 
rated two years’ later in his Report to the County of Lanark. One of the 


eii features was the education of the children who “shall be trained as 
gh they were literally all of one family’. There would be two schools, one for 
be trained 


2 Pise and one for those aged 6 to 12. The children were to 5€ ' 
Vcn useful knowledge which would ‘supersede the present defective and 
e S.system of book learning. Training and education, Owen insisted, must 
viewed as intimately connected with the emp ble in the village. 
ning 5 A H. Cole has called the Report to he real os 
natural wenism as a social, or socialist, system (G. D. H. Cole, 1965). “The 
KR standard of value’, Owen stated, “is in principle 
syste ined manual and mental power of men called into action 
which there would be a new standard of value * 
re „the producer should have a fair proportion of 
cipl n’s Villages of Co-operation, as he called them, would be base he 
A * of united labour, expenditure and property, and equal privileges. 
‘ Briculture would take priority over manufacture — it was to be essentially a 
spade cul:ure" — and the evils of the division of labour eliminated. 
Owen had attempted to gain à wider platform for his views by standing for 


Parliament when a vacancy occurred for Lanark Burghs in 1819 and at the 
n both occasions he was unsuccessful. 


auh Election in 1820, but o l 
evertheless, an opportunity later presented itself for Owen to carry out his 
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community experiment. In the summer of 1824, Richard Flower, an Englishman, 
visited Owen from the United States of America. Flower had been instructed by 
the Harmony Society, a community consisting of emigrant German peasants 
founded by George Rapp, to sell their property, consisting of 20,000 acres. of 
uncultivated land in Indiana, on the banks of the Wabash river. Owen had 
known of the Rappites, who followed the principles of combined labour and 
expenditure, as early as 1815. Seeing the possibilities, Owen bought the village 
and land in April 1825. 

Owen delivered an address in Washington, where his fame had already pre- 
ceded him: in one of the audiences was the President of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams, as well as several members of Congress. People flocked to 
Harmony, now called New Harmony, from all parts of the country. Some 800 
arrived in the first few weeks, not all for altruistic reasons. Owen personally 
directed the community. In January 1826, on his return from a visit to England, 
Owen, who was pleased with progress made in the experiment, drew up the 
articles of union entitled ‘The New Harmony Community of Equality’. All mem- 
bers of the community were to be considered as one family, receiving similar 
food, clothing and education and were to be accommodated in similar houses. 

One of the men whom Owen had brought back with him was William 
Maclure, a Scotsman with a passionate enthusiasm for popular education. A man 
of great wealth, Maclure agreed to advance some of the capital required to set up 
an agricultural school for the children of the poor, similar to that of Fellenberg'. 
Owen had already established a school at New Harmony for some 130 children 
who were boarded, clothed and educated at public expense. Maclure now took 
charge. The schools henceforth were run as a separate undertaking under the 
name of the Education Society. Maclure, to combat idleness among the pupils 
and to help to pay for their subsistence, purchased from Owen 900 acres of land 
on which the children laboured. Soon there were more than 400 pupils from the 
age of 2 upwards. Owen’s two sons were employed as teachers. 

The schools — boys and girls were separated — were boarding institutions. À 
disused church became a workshop for boys who were intending to become 
joiners and shoemakers. They slept on the floor above the church in cribs, three 
to a row, so their places of instruction and sleeping accommodation were very 
close together. A former pupil of the girls’ school wrote an account of her time at 
New Harmony: 


e for Sunday 


In summer the girls wore dresses of coarse linen with a coarse plaid costum E 
ga detail O 


or for special occasions. In winter they wore heavy woollen dresses. At risin 
the girls was sent out to do the milking, and this milk, with mush cooked in large kettles 
constituted the essential part of the morning meal, which the children were expecte E 
finish in fifteen minutes. We had bread but once a week, on Saturday. I thought fio 
got out I would kill myself eating sugar and cake. We marched in military order, #” 
breakfast, to Community House No. 2. | remember that there were blackboards cove! 
one side of the schoolroom, and that we had wires, with balls on them, by which "f 
learnt to count. We also had singing exercises by which we familiarized ourselves 
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lessons in various branches. At dinner we generally had soup, at supper mush and milk 
again. We went to bed at sundown in little bunks suspended in rows by cords from the 
ceiling. . . . At regular intervals we used to be marched to the Community apothecary's 
shop, where a dose that tasted like sulphut was impartially dealt out to each pupil. 
Children regularly in the boarding school were not allowed to see their parents, except at 
rare intervals. I saw my father and mother twice in two years. 


Under the articles of The New Harmony Community of Equality, the community 
was to be divided into six departments: (a) agriculture; (b) manufacturers; 
(c) literature; (d) science and education; (e) domestic economy; and (f) general 
economy and commerce. Each department was sub-divided into occupations. 
Each occupation chose an ‘intendent’, who in turn chose four ‘superintendents’. 
These members, together with a secretary, formed the executive council with the 
real estate vested in the community as a whole. As Frank Podmore, Owen’s bio- 
gtapher, wrote: ‘Thus the Society at one step emerged from the chrysalis stage of 
modified individualism into the winged glory of pure communism’ (Podmore, 
1906). 

The new constitution gave rise to dissension. A Captain Macdonald objec- 
ted to the system of representative government. Indeed, the existence of inten- 
dents and superintendents in a ‘community of equality’ was in itself an outstand- 
ing inequality. In addition, the community was too large and there were too 
many differences of religion and national characteristics to achieve homogeneity. 

As a result, two groups of settlers formed their own groups on the outer 
Parts of the estate. In both cases, they were to invest their executive powers in à 
council of fathers, consisting of people aged at least 65 in one case and 55 in 
another, By March 1827, the parent community was dissolved. It was — 
zed into four communities based on occupations, one of which was 1 
Education Society, still under the direction of William Maclure. — e 
members that, unless they joined one of the daughter communities, they E 
either support themselves or leave New Harmony. Many took the latter de o i 

The ten communities which Owen left in July 1827 did not aa x T 
admitted on his return to the United States in April 1828 that Sar a 
was a failure, Addressing the New Harmony inhabitants, he said: 


litical 
| tried here a new course for which I was induced to hope that fifty years of politica 


liberty had prepared the American population = that is, to "s oie tp 
&cously. I supplied land, houses and the use of much capital . . . bu : A: educated for 
that the attempt was premature to unite a number of strangers not previous y st, and live 
the Purpose, who should carry on extensive operations for their common interest, 


together as a common family. 


Owen left the community for the last time in June 1828. He had lost a wi 

Amount of money through unscrupulous speculators, and the daughter I. z 

ties within a few years had ceased to exist. His four sons ee E 
armony and became American citizens, as did William Maclure until his hea 
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gave way. Maclure left mioney to establish a Working Men's Institute and a 
public library there. 

Although as an example of practical socialism the experiment was a failure, 
for more than a generation New Harmony was the centre of intense social and 
educational interest; other communities based on similar lines were started. 
Owen himself had not lost faith in his venture; immediately on his return to 
England he proposed a similar venture in the Mexican Republic. Owen arrived in 
Mexico in the middle of a revolution where he obtained from the government the 
promise of a large extent of land for his experiment. Owen imposed the condi- 
tion that an Act should first be passed granting freedom of worship, but the 
Mexican Congress threw this out and the proposal came to nothing. 


Socialism and the final phase 


Owen's vision of co-operative communities, as set out in his A New View of 
Society, and which could be established by proprietors, parishes or associations 
of mechanics or tradesmen, flourished in the United Kingdom. A meeting of 
London printers on 22 January 1821 had proposed that a ‘Co-operative and 
Economical Society” based on Owenite principles, should be set up. It was, how- 
ever, not to be ‘a spade paradise’ but located at Spa Fields within the City of 
London itself and the community lived under a strict code of moral precepts 
(Garnett, 1972). 

A successor to the Spa Fields experiment was the London Co-operative 
Society which, in 1826, drew up ‘Articles of Agreement for the Formation of a 
Community within Fifty Miles of London on Principles of Mutual Co-operation’. 
There would be a system of mutual instruction and self-government, women 
would be freed from domestic chores, and all members of the community would 
undertake some tasks in agriculture and in industry. 

Owen was in the United States from 1824 to 1829 and was not directly 
involved with such initiatives, though his advocacy of community and the impor- 
tance of education were the bases of many co-operative ventures. One northern 
correspondent wrote to Owen in 1832: 


I have to request your opinion on an undertaking that is of importance to the co-operative 
system — it is the wish of the Co-operative Societies of the north of England . . . to esta- 
blish a school for 500 children from 4 years old to 14 years . . . and 1 know your expe- 


rience will enable you to give us some valuable information on this subject [quoted in 
Silver, 1965]. 


There were also attempts to found socialist schools outside those of the co-opera- 
tive societies. In London, at least three were founded by the mid-1830s. Owenite 
schools were also to be found in the industrial centres, for example in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire (Simon, 1960). 

Although Owenism, or ‘Co-operation’, gained ground rapidly in the 1820s, 
the majority of workers were unaware of these movements until the next decade. 
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Whilst Owen was in the United States of America, Owenite socialists such as 
William Thompson and William King advanced Owenism beyond the argument 
that co-operative communities would in themselves lead to a just society. The 
notion of ‘co-operators’ looked to a new social order based on production for 
use instead of profit and closely linked with trade unions. Owenism was the basis 
for this movement, though Owen himself was at first lukewarm. But, as union- 
ism began to spread throughout the country in response to economic grievances, 
Owen's millennial ideas were embraced by co-operators and unionists. By 1833, 
Owen was seen as the recognized leader of the trade-union movement: in the 
same year, he was involved in the founding of the National Equitable Labour 
Exchange. 

At a congress in London in October of that year, all such associations inten- 
ded for the improvement of the working classes were urged to form themselves 
into lodges and to make their own laws and regulations in order to emancipate 
themselves. In the spring of the following year, the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union was formed. The union adopted Owen's views on co-operation, the 
formation of character, the influence of environment, the emancipation of 
women and, above all, the importance of education for its members, particularly 
children. But, by the end of the year, the Consolidated Union was no longer in 
existence. In March, the ‘Tolpuddle Martyrs’ were sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation (banishment to Australia) for administering unlawful oaths in 
forming a lodge under the Consolidated Union; and the leaders of the movement 
were also divided on aspects of policy. The government, alarmed at the potential 
power of the union, imposed repression and lock-outs. Although trade unionism 
was not eliminated, the working-class movement turned from co-operation to 
Chartism, an overtly political movement, and Owen’s brief leadership came to an 
end. 

Though this was his high point of influence, Owen thereafter continued to 
develop his ideas but to a diminishing audience. By May 1835 he had addressed 
the inaugural meeting of the Association of All Classes of All Nations and 
followed this with The Book of the New Moral World, which appeared in parts 
between 1836 and 1844. Owen believed that a great moral revolution was at 
hand and that all classes should unite in order to make it successful. The book 
was a complete statement of his educational, moral and religious theories. 
Among the eighteen causes that Owen blamed for the evils of society, unequal 
educational opportunities was one of them. In the eight ages of man in the new 
Moral World, the first age, birth to 5, would give the child the type of training 
and education which the New Lanark Infant School had pioneered. From 5 to 10 
the child would ‘discard the useless toys of the old world’ and instead receive 
his/her education by actually handling objects, by conversation with older 
persons and by helping with domestic duties. In the third class, from 10 to 15, 
adolescents would learn and practise the more advanced of the useful arts and 
handicrafts, and in these five years advance rapidly in knowledge of all the 
sciences. By the age of the sixth class, 25 to 30, all the wealth required by the 
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community would be being produced: as a result, work would occupy but two 
hours a day, the remainder of the time would be devoted to study and social 
intercourse. 

Some of the ideas expressed in the book, such as the condemnation of mar- 
riage on the ground that it perverts and degrades a natural and lawful instinct, 
and equality between the sexes (Taylor, 1983) were coolly received. Even his 
Association of All Classes and All Nations had a patriarchal rather than a demo- 
cratic structure. It was to consist of a president called the Father (Owen himself) 
and a series of councils based on age ‘consisting of such friends as the Social 
Father may have been advised as the most harmonious in action and with the 
other’ (Yeo, 1971). Owen further alienated the clerical establishment in his pam- 
phlet The Catechism of the Moral World, first published in 1838, where he 
stated that, in the millennium, there would be rio temples and no forms of cere- 
monies: the religion of the future was "The Religion of Truth' (Podmore, 1906). 

Between 1835 and 1845, no fewer than five Owenite communities were 
established in the United Kingdom. Owen's last attempt at community-making 
was at Queenswood, or Harmony Hall, a model village based mainly on agricul- 
tural production. Built on a grand scale with splendid buildings and equipment, 
it included a school for residents and for Owenites nationwide. Every member of 
the community also attended classes in the morning and evening. There was a 
range of activities including mathematics, dancing, elocution, instrumental and 
vocal music, grammar, geography, agriculture and botany. Owen was governor of 
Queenswood for three years but was turned out of office in 1844. The commu- 
nity closed the following year but the school continued for several years, conduc- 
ted on Owenite lines, 

Now aged 74, and no longer listened to by many of his disciples, Owen 
continued to make speeches which emphasized his belief in the supreme impor- 
tance of education from birth to old age. In September 1858, Owen, already a 
Sick man, determined to attend the meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science at Liverpool to deliver in person his last message to 
mankind. “This”, he wrote to a friend, ‘I believe will be my last effort for the 
public, and I intend it to be a crowning one.’ During the course of his address 
Owen faltered and was taken to his bed where he became unconscious. Owen 
died on 17 November 1858 aged 84, 

Owen’s beliefs in education stemmed from his lifelong protest against 
poverty and unhappiness. His rejection of religion as a panacea was based on his 


formation can play in forming the good society underlay his pioneering work in 
establishing the New Lanark schools. He began to lose his influence over the 
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Nevertheless, he exercised a powerful influence through his appeal to the 
labouring masses and was for a brief time their leader. The co-operative society 
movement owed much to him. Apart from his work with labour exchanges and 
trade unionism, Owen, who propounded his views in no fewer than 130 works 
(Harrison, 1969), inspired a number of individuals who formulated a more scien- 
tific form of Owenite socialism. Owen's communities, based on co-operation and 
human fellowship with the school at the centre, were copied in other parts of the 
world. The Chartists, who turned to a more overt political approach than Owen, 
followed the same tradition in their educational activities, especially with refer- 
ence to adult education. His influence can also be seen in some of the schools of 
the early progressivists in the present century. 

Owen's message, that training and education must be viewed as intimately 
connected, is echoed in many education systems today. As Podmore (1906), in 
placing Owen in his historical setting, wrote: 


He saw things which were hidden from their [i.e. his contemporaries’] eyes, which are per- 
haps not fully discovered to ours. And when a later generation shall pronounce impartial 
judgment upon the men and the forces which worked for righteousness in the nineteenth 
century, a place will be found for Robert Owen amongst those whose dreams have helped 
to reshape the world. 
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JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI 


(1746-1827) 


Michel Soétard 


Pestalozzi is very often mentioned, but very rarely read and both his work and 
his thought are still very little known: people usually content themselves with 
such bland imagery as the ‘the milk of human kindness’ or the ‘father of the 
poor’, whereas Pestalozzi was a thinker and above all a fervent advocate of 
action. The father of modern educational science, he directly inspired Fróbel and 
Herbart and his name was associated with all the movements for educational 
reform that roused the passions of the nineteenth century.' Admittedly, however, 
his written work is not easy to read. Wordy, rough-hewn and written in a medley 
of styles and tones, it presents a permanent challenge to the Cartesian mind.? 

To my mind, Pestalozzi's relevance today can only be determined by seeking 
to interpret the salient events in his life as a man and educationist in the light of 
today's concerns. This will help the reader rediscover the dreams and illusions 
that accompanied the emergence of educational thought and which still haunt it 
today. But, above all, it will show a man who, after the failure of a first attempt 
to give substance to his philanthropic dream, still found the strength for an effort 
to gauge the whole historic importance of the concept of education and embody 
it in an attitude towards teaching that was to become the be-all and end-all of his 
entire existence.? 


The seminal experiment: the Neuhof 


Everything hinged from the outset on an experiment that ended in disaster. 
Pestalozzi acquired some land in the Aargau, Switzerland, known as the Neuhof, 
and in the early 1770s took in poor children from the neighbourhood, setting 


For Pestalozzi, it was the ultimate fulfillment of a great dream of his youth. 
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He began by sharing the questionings and activities of young militants agi- 
tating for a new social order. Rejecting the education system of Zurich, his native 
city, which, although reputed to be among the best in Europe, he considered 
excessively subservient to a political regime that reserved basic rights for the 
inhabitants of the city while leaving the rural population with none at all, the 
young Pestalozzi preferred to frequent student clubs where the city's real 
problems were freely discussed. He even came to blows with certain corrupt 
notables and as a result spent the last days of January 1767 in prison. 

He had very close contacts with pietist circles in Zurich, in which the 
emphasis was on practical Christianity, far removed from merely formal religion, 
the constraints of dogma and concessions to political expediency. He was espe- 
cially influenced by the achievements of the Anabaptists and the Moravian 
Brethren who here and there were conducting experiments that combined 
instruction with agricultural and industrial work, following in the footsteps of 
Francke whose orphan school at Halle had been widely acclaimed. 

But it was from his compatriot Rousseau that the decisive stimulus came. 
Émile was to remain his bedside book throughout his life, and a year before his 
death he was still praising its author as the educational kingpin of the old world 
and the new, the man who had freed the mind from its chains, made the child its 
own creature again and restored education to-children and to human nature.^ 

The impetus for the Neuhof project thus came from the great dream of re- 
creating an independent humanity, far from the civilization of the city. Pestalozzi 
was to make himself a poor man among the poor, seeking to make the latter rea- 
lize that their very condition contained the key to their liberation: in this instance 
the industrial wage, since the spread of cotton spinning and weaving in rural 
areas offered peasant families a stable means of subsistence such as had never 
been guaranteed by nature. However, they still had to learn how to make good 
use of this new source of well-being and, now that the link with nature had been 
broken, how to face up to the human implications of their emancipation. The 
Neuhof thus set out to achieve a dual objective: to introduce children to econo- 
mic realities and at the same time to help each of them to develop their own 
independent personality within a free and responsible society. 

Pestalozzi’s experiment in teaching through work soon encountered insur- 
mountable obstacles and had to be adjudged bankrupt in 1780. The blame is 
usually laid on external factors, but that is to ignore the fact that Pestalozzi him- 

self constantly assumed the blame for his first failure, and to lose sight of an 
important key to his subsequent development which, in the period that included 
the Inquiries, published in 1797, the preparation of his Theoretical and Practical 
Methods and the crowning achievement of Yverdon, can be interpreted as an 
effort to overcome the inconsistencies that had led to the collapse of the Neuhof 
experiment. Indeed, most of the problems that were subsequently to bedevil the 
“new education’ were already to be found in that experiment, especially some of 


its most remarkable components, for instance those connected with industrial 
work.5 
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The whole undertaking was based on social work, seen as the decisive 
means of preventing alienation in the educational process: by financing their 
training with their own earnings, the children would be under no obligation to 
anyone. In practice, however, Pestalozzi soon realized that this philanthropic 
view of work had also to take into account a socio-economic environment which 
places such an onus of profitability on a small enterprise that its educational 
objectives are ultimately submerged. As for the idea that work comes naturally to 
man, Pestalozzi began to have second thoughts about this also when he over- 
heard the children regretting the days when they were free to roam around the 
countryside. 

He was banking on his boarders’ interest in an experiment based on the 
welfare of the individual and of the group, but he rapidly had to concede that 
interest is always relative and firmly rooted in selfish desires. For instance, he 
was unable to prevent parents from turning up at any moment to take away their 
child, now reinvigorated, well-clad and, above all, capable of providing the 
family with an income that was in no danger of being diverted into another's 
pocket. 

Pestalozzi thus found himself with his institution in an untenable position: 
although genuinely concerned to provide each child with the means of attaining 
independence, he was constantly compelled to subject these same children to the 
dictates of profitability, and his philanthropic homilies, touching on every chord 
of morality and religion, were ultimately perceived as intolerable blackmail to 
increase productivity. As a result, this the most generous of men, who had com- 
mitted his whole fortune to the experiment, found himself accused, by those 
whom it was supposed to benefit, of seeking above all to serve his own self- 
interest. 

Pestalozzi’s basic objective was, as he wrote in his 1774 diary on the educa- 
tion of his son Jacob, ‘to join together again what Rousseau had rent asunder’: 
freedom and constraint, natural desire and the rule of law wanted by all and for 
all. But this same Rousseau had said that this ideal union was bound to break 
down at the first attempt to put it into practice. 

Pestalozzi's failure bore out the paradox described in Book One of Emile, 
namely that the education of the individual (who must be free) and that of the 
citizen (who must be of use) can no longer be merged in a single project. Of all 
Rousseau’s more or less devoted disciples, he at least had the merit of trying to 
put Emile into practice in all its paradoxical vigour, putting himself in a position 
when the time came to move beyond the fruitful contradictions of Rousseau’s 
work. : 

Pestalozzi was thus obliged to look on helplessly as his experiment foun- 
dered in a sea of selfishness. However, far from giving up his basic project and 
docilely submitting to conventional wisdom, he made a remarkable effort, in the 
teeth of all opposition, to anchor this resolute desire for independence in that 
very social reality that had at first rejected him, a procedure that was to prompt 
him to take stock still more lucidly of the scope of the act of educating, of the 
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value of education as an activity within a society which did not know where it 
wanted to go. 


The teacher as educator 


The period between the failure of the Neuhof experiment (1780) and the new 
experiment in Stans (1799) is usually treated rather cavalierly by analysts of 
Pestalozzi's work. The fact is, however, that it saw a decisive change in his whole 
intellectual and practical approach, which was to bring forth from the ruins of 
his first experience a new type of man with a new self-awareness — the educator. 
The idea gradually takes root in the experience of its proponent. It is true 
that the Neuhof débácle detracted from his reputation for some time among 
serious practitioners, but the school that he invented in his novel Leonard and 
Gertrude, written in the 1780s and revised in the period 1790-92, was in both 
versions a kind of simulated experience.’ Another experience was the dramatic 
fate of his son Jacob, whom he had tried in the Neuhof to make the historical 
personification of Emile and who after the collapse of the institute had drifted 
away from him, but reappeared one day in 1787, a nervous wreck and a victim 
of Rousseau’s paradox. Other experiences were the great social upheaval of 
1789, a macrocosmic replica of what he had hoped to do in the Neuhof; his 
being made in August 1792 an honorary citizen of the French Republic; his 
inability to secure a hearing for his opinions on education and his disappoint- 
ment at seeing self-seeking run riot among democrats — these all provided a back- 
ground for a period of intensive clarification culminating in the major theoretical 
treatise of 1797: My Inquiries into the Course of Nature in the Development of 
Mankind. 
It is not easy to sum up in a few lines this swirling maelstrom of thoughts. 
Fortunately, there is an extant letter, dated 1 October 1793, from Pestalozzi to 
his then confidant Nicolovius, in which he briefly. describes in the light of past 
and present events the way he is evolving.’ He reveals that, deep.down, both his 
thoughts and his actions have been torn in two Opposite directions. First, he 
relates, he was the victim of an ‘educational dream’, based on ‘economic mis- 
takes’ and deriving essentially from a grave ‘error’ of judgement with respect to 
human nature. That was precisely what went wrong at the Neuhof: a naive faith 
in the miracle of industry and in man’s ability to bring it spontaneously under 
control; a deep-seated belief in the natural freedom of the children of God and in 
the virtues of an education that merely seconded natural tendencies. In very 
interesting fashion he relates this first mistake to a second which totally absorbed 
him during the subsequent period. With a Passionate determination to plumb the 
depths of the human reality that had got the better of his great idea, he set to 
work on a scientific approach to education. This approach is illustrated by the 
tables of day-to-day observations and the arithmetic of types of behaviour which 
he advises the tutor Petersen to use and himself directs. It may also be seen in the 
attitude of the schoolmaster Gluphi who, between the first and second versions 
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of the novel, becomes more and more concerned with getting to know men as 
they are and, as a practical layman, leaves it to the clergyman to bask in dreams 
of humanity. 

These two views of man are associated with two educational projects which 
Pestalozzi had vainly attempted to combine in the Neuhof: achievement of the 
purest possible inner dignity of man and effective training for the basic needs of 
this life on earth. 

The new departure in Pestalozzi’s thought in the 1790s is his realization 
that these two objectives are rooted in the same illusion — claiming to be able to 
determine a priori, as though it were possible to see things through God’s eyes, 
man’s ‘basic needs’ in this world and the criteria defining his ‘inner dignity’ in the 
other. At a deeper level, this means claiming to delimit human freedom both in 
its internal dimension and in its external expression, while the autonomous deve- 
lopment of this freedom constitutes the best prospect for education. 

If there exists a type of man to be fashioned, even under the banner of free- 
dom, education can only serve an ancillary purpose. Pestalozzi thus refuses edu- 
cation for reproduction of an ideal or real world: he perceives it as a form of 
action which allows each person to recognize his own individuality and to make 
a ‘creative work of himself’. 

Education thus finds its meaning in the project to achieve individual auto- 
nomy. But Pestalozzi makes a point of stressing that in substance this term, dear 
to the hearts of German idealists, amounts to something more than a new 
humanist concept under the cover of which human dignity would continue to be 
flouted. As far as the author of the Inquiries is concerned, autonomy is real only 
to the extent that it never stops being brought into being by those concerned. 

A number of basic implications for Pestalozzi’s thought and activities 
emerge from the ‘master-truth’ formulated in the Inquiries. 

Politics and religion, in the throes of an endless conflict between protecting 
the dignity of the individual and society's inevitable encroachments on it, can 
only resolve that conflict through educational work. Only to the extent that 
legislation is practised as a form of education will statesmen succeed both in pre- 
venting social upheavals, which become ever more threatening as selfish appetites 
are whetted, and in giving expression to the indispensable general will that is as 
close as possible to the will of every individual. Religion, for its part, abandoning 
once and for all its claim to dominate both flesh and spirit, will revert to its role 
as the ‘salt of the earth’, an earth in which, however, to quote from the letter to 
Nicolovius, ‘gold and stones and sand and pearls have their own value, indepen- 
dently of the salt’. The educationist’s approach thus lessens the conflict between 
politics and religion, relating each to its own sphere. 

At the same time, Pestalozzi was now in a position to understand the mis- 
take he had made at the Neuhof. In trying to play two games at once, combining 
economic rationalism with full human development, he had placed himself, all 
unawares, in the centre of the storm that was raging in the society of his day. 
Neither a tough businessman nor a benevolent father of the people, he was from 
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now on to play the role of educator, aloof at once from the claims of society and 
from the desires of those concerned, seeking to bring the two extremes closer 
together by implanting in each individual a spirit of freedom in autonomy, a free- 
dom of being involved in society through the learning of a trade and at the same 
time striving to achieve self-fulfilment in the process. Education thus offered a 
solution to Rousseau’s paradox, which held that it was impossible to educate 
natural man and the citizen simultaneously. 

In this way Pestalozzi laid the foundations for a place which was to be set 
apart from both the family, always preoccupied to some extent with its private 
interests, and civil society, invariably more concerned with the inhuman demands 
of economic rationalism, a place that would not only make it easier for the child 
to pass from one domain to another but also help to forge the freedom based on 
autonomy that neither nature nor law alone could guarantee. That special place 
was the school. The ideal, of course, would be for parents to become educators, 
on the same basis as the architects of the common weal; but the evolution of the 
family being what it is, the school, as an educational centre, must play an 
increasingly important role at the heart of civilized society.* 

The school can never really accomplish this task unless it consents to edu- 
cate in the full meaning of the term. According to Pestalozzi's definition, this 
involves applying a particular system that does not merely transmit to the young 
the knowledge that civilization has already accumulated, but is conceived in such 
a way as to make them able to build up their own freedom as autonomous 
beings. Neither a mere extension of the family system nor a centre for reproduc- 
ing the social order, the school will create its own order through educational acti- 
vity — which is the whole point of the Method. 

However, the most important consequence of the process of reflection that 
culminated in the Inquiries of 1797 — a result which Pestalozzi does not specifi- 
cally formulate but which underlies all his subsequent work — was that he had 
now taken up a position in which he could understand the way the child really 
develops. The Neuhof had used the child to fulfil the last adult dream — that of 
combining a perfect integration in society while maintaining a natural innocence. 
By making these ideals relative instead of absolute, Pestalozzi was able to appre- 
hend the essential nature of the child, at the point where instinctual desire comes 
up against society's demand for rationality, in the very process whereby the child 
fashions itself through that conflict continuously experienced and continuously 

resolved. More than that, it is the supposedly established human social order that 
is destined to be regenerated through the child and through the way in which, by 
promoting the development of the child as a free and autonomous being, it finds 
itself with infinite vistas of freedom before it. “Nature has done its work: you 
must now begin to do yours!'? 
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The method and its spirit 


The Inquiries of 1797 were a call to action and the political upheavals in 
Switzerland in 1798 meant that the “people's educator’ once again had the benefit 
of a fair wind. First came the Stans experiment, launched in 1799 and swept 
away by the war after only a few months. It was followed by the establishment 
of a new institute at Burgdorf, which did not survive the fall of the Helvetian 
Republic in 1803. Pestalozzi was finally called to Yverdon where, on 1 January 
1805, he opened an educational establishment in the cháteau, which rapidly 
expanded and became famous throughout Europe. People came from all sides to 
observe this new educational wonder and trainee teachers arrived in waves 
(Prussian, French, English) to be instructed in the ‘Pestalozzi Method’. 

The Method is certainly the educational project that takes in all Pestalozzi's 
work in these three institutes. Started in practice at Stans, its basic principles 
were to be set out in the work How Gertrude Teaches her Children, published in 
1801, and its various elements were constantly being further developed during 
the experiments at Burgdorf and Yverdon. 

The question of the originality of the Pestalozzi Method (Herbart’s expres- 
sion) is often posed. If the term is taken to refer to teaching materials and 
methods, a disappointment is in store: visitors to the Yverdon Institute looked in 
vain for the kind of “teachers gimmicks’ that might be adopted in their own 
teaching practice. As far as teaching techniques are concerned, it might well be 
said that Pestalozzi invented nothing, not even the slate, and that he borrowed 
what was useful from all and sundry. It should be noted that far from being 
developed in an educational desert his experiment formed part of a widespread 
movement to fashion a new education that involved even the humblest village 
clergyman. Moreover, Pestalozzi himself admitted that he had been completely 
mistaken in some of his techniques, especially for learning languages, and he had 
no hesitation in introducing radical changes in a teaching method at any moment. 
In short, it was not in its material aspect that the originality of the Method lay. 

And yet originality there was, as demonstrated by the way in which almost 
all practical educationists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were to hark 
back to it as to a source, and refer to it constantly in spite of all their difficulties 
and failures. 

The originality of the Pestalozzi Method may be said to lie basically in its 
spirit, Its merit consists in the fact that, whereas virtually all his avowed or una- 
vowed disciples have regularly allowed their intentions to be submerged in a 
body of knowledge, a technique or an a priori conception of man, and have just 
as regularly protested that what they had wanted to achieve should not be confu- 
sed with what they actually had achieved, Pestalozzi himself knew that the 
Method and its components should never be more than mere instruments in the 
hands of the educator, helping him to produce something that was not present in 
the Method but proved quite different in nature from the Method's nuts and 
bolts. That "something was freedom with autonomy. 
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The Method is certainly a necessary instrument. It is important to observe 
the nature of children, to deduce the laws governing their development, to create 
an environment conducive to that development, to take expressly into account 
the social dimension of the educational relationship and to make a child's capa- 
city for action effective: all these things were to be further developed and techni- 
cally improved by Makarenko, Montessori, Freinet and Piaget.!! The basic aim 
was to submit to unremitting scrutiny the way in which human nature functions 
in its various manifestations: without knowledge of that nature, no power could 
be exercised over it. 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine that knowledge is liberating in itself: it 
is a necessary but not a sufficient means. The Method, with all its useful know- 
ledge of children, can serve as an instrument of subjection as well as of libera- 
tion. To ensure that it liberates, it is necessary to devise a specific plan of action 
that will bring to bear the Method's techniques in such a way that they really do 
generate freedom in autonomy. That is where educational work really begins and 
where the spirit rather than the letter of the Method comes into play, a spirit in 
which techniques are used only to produce the contrary of a technical result. As 
Pestalozzi said in 1826, ‘Examine everything, keep what is good and if something 
better has come to fruition in your own minds, add it in truth and love to what I 
am trying to give you in truth and love in these pages.”!? 

Obviously practice is essential and refers to an attitude; it is impossible to 
reduce that attitude to theoretical terms without running the risk of killing the 
very thing that the method and the process of applying it are supposed to bring 
into existence and nurture. There is a limit, continues Pestalozzi, beyond which 
the process must be turned on its:head in order to leave the initiative to freedom 
and autonomy: 


Anyone who adopts the Method — child, adolescent, man or woman - will always, in 
practice, come to a point where very special demands will be made on his individuality: by 
seizing that opportunity and exploiting it, he will most certainly bring into play powers 
and resources that will enable him largely to dispense with the assistance and support in 
his education that will still be indispensable to others, and he will make himself ready to 
follow up and complete the remaining portion of his education, in a self-assured and inde- 
pendent manner. Were it otherwise, my institute would collapse, my. whole enterprise 
would have failed.” 


If it were necessary, however, to provide practical educationists with some idea of 
how the spirit of the Method was put into practice in Pestalozzi's institutes, a 
good beginning would be to study the way in which the three elements — heart, 
head and hand - form the core of the process. It is not a question here of three 
‘parts’ of man or even of three ‘faculties’ but rather of three different ways of 
looking at this same human species in its quest for autonomy. Pestalozzi uses the 
word “head” to designate man's ability to detach himself through reflection from 
the world and his confused impressions thereof by developing concepts and 
ideas. However, as individuals, human beings remaín situated or even completely 
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immersed in a world that, through the experience they undergo, makes constant 
demands on their sensitivity and brings them closer to their fellows in the 
struggle to control nature through work: this is the domain of the heart. Acted 
upon, therefore, by what exists and challenged by what ought to be, people have 
no alternative but to use this continuous conflict which they face fair and square 
in order to fashion their own being: that is the work of the hand. 

These three elements thus act’ together to bring out the drive for autono- 
mous existence in each of the persons concerned: the part played by reason 
stands security for the universality of human nature; the part played by sensiti- 
vity bears witness to everyone’s deep-seated individuality; while the conflict bet- 
ween the two releases a specifically human capacity for developing a line of 
conduct that will produce an autonomous personality. It should be noted, in 
addition, that the whole of this process evolves within the framework of society, 
in so far as it is society that shapes human reasoning and is also the source of the 
basic dissatisfaction of the individuals concerned. l 

The schoolteacher and, beforehand, the father and mother, provided they 
play the role of educators, occupy a special position with respect to the encoun- 
ter between children’s instinctive desires and the demands society makes on them. 
They have the power, during this decisive period, either to further develop the 
power of autonomy or to cripple it, perhaps for a lifetime, Such is the awesome 
moral responsibility of the educator. 

A decisive factor in the exercise of this responsibility is the extent to which 
the educator, regardless of place and time or of the subject being taught, is able 
to keep these three components of the Method in equilibrium. In other words, it 
is not sufficient in an educational establishment to divide the subjects up harmo- 
niously between intellectual, artistic and technical activities. Each teacher should 
also strive to bring into play in every educational activity all three elements invol- 
ved in developing the child's capacity to act for itself: the physical education ins- 
tructor will pay attention to children's intellectual grasp of the exercises they per- 
form and to the impact on their senses; the mathematics teacher will take care 
not to lose sight of his subject's relevance to the children's everyday experience 
but to provide an opportunity for them to apply mathematics on their own 
account at some stage in the educational process, and so on. Pestalozzi never 
tires of stressing that this balance is never definitively established and may be dis- 
turbed at any moment to give undue advantage to one of the three ‘animalities’: 
head, heart or hand. 

This analysis applies not only to what is required from education, such as 
knowledge, skills and receptivity, but also and above all to the functioning of the 
institutions, lying between the warmth of the family circle and the impersonal 
state, which is responsible for establishing self-determining freedom gh living, 
carefully considered and practical way. Instead of cradling children in the illusion 
of immediate democracy, as he had done at the Neuhof, from Stans onwards 
Pestalozzi set about establishing a human social order which came as close as 
possible to fulfilling the desires of the individual and catering to the interests of 
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the group, while ceaselessly striving to surpass itself in action: the children at 
Stans, although extremely poor themselves, took pains to make room for those 
even poorer.!* 

The various structures of the education system must therefore be organized 
in such a way as to enable the educator, in view of the task which he is called 
upon to fulfil, to work responsibly and autonomously in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. Each part of the institutional machinery should serve the project that sets 
educational action apart from other human activities, a project intended basically 
for a human society coming into being against a background of autonomy within 
the teacher/student relationship. 


The last discussion: 
educational theory and practice 


Pestalozzi’s contemporary relevance is assessed in terms of his mode of thought 
concerning the conflict between the school’s function of integrating students into 
society and its duty to fashion individuals who can live in freedom: Durkheim 
and Illich are thus both dismissed from the suit.!5 The advocates of learning- 
through-living will still be able, with Pestalozzi, to take the measure of the 
obstacles that continue to thwart their experiments. On the other hand, those 
who would like to use the difficulties encountered in such previous trials as an 
argument in favour of restoring the old humanism surrounding the ‘idea of 
education’ will also go home empty-handed. Pestalozzi answers categorically in 
the negative through his relationship with the clergyman Niederer, initially his 
closest collaborator at Yverdon, soon afterwards his adversary and finally his 
sworn enemy, bent on destroying a project that refused to conform to his ideas. 

The controversy that developed at Yverdon to the extent of once more dis- 
rupting the experiment is too readily ascribed to a personal quarrel and a conflict 
of temperaments. Actually, however, the crux of the matter lay in a fundamental 
issue that is still hotly debated in education: the relationship between theory and 
practice. If the educator, unlike the philosopher or the scientist, is, according to 
Hameline's definition, a practitioner in search of a practicable theory of what he 
is practising, Pestalozzi may be seen as the personification of that definition. At 
the Neuhof, he was a practitioner in the full sense of the word, out to achieve 
unadulterated freedom in action. The Inquiries of 1797 may be viewed as the 
culmination of a long process during which Pestalozzi worked out the theory of 
his educational practice, dismissing both the ineffectual wordspinning of the phi- 
losophers and the sterilizing approach of the ‘science of man’. 

It has been seen, however, that although the process of reflection in the 
Inquiries called for practical application, theory and practice still remained at 
odds. The Method set out to be a practicable theory of the educational practice 
developed at Stans, Burgdorf and Yverdon, and its underlying objective of indivi- 
dual autonomy need not seek justification outside itself. That was to be the mis- 
take made by Niederer who, steeped in the philosophy of Fichte and Schelling 
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and playing Plato to the Socrates of education, set out to convert into theory the 
experiment taking place under his eyes. Pestalozzi, aware of the need for some 
such elucidation, went along with his collaborator for a time, but soon began to 
feel that what was emerging was more and more alien to his deepest aspirations. 
In the end he violently rejected Niederer’s theory and his dogmatic hold on the 
institute. 

Pestalozzi’s basic objection to this theory was that by converting the 
Method’s underlying objective of freedom into a system actually made it imprac- 
ticable. In taking over the management of the institute, Niederer had indeed ins- 
pired a practical approach, but one that soon evolved at all levels in a way that 
threatened to defeat its own end: the attainment of freedom in one and all. In 
concrete terms, the teachers were more than ready to spend their time in semi- 
nars on ‘liberty’, ‘the powers of the autonomous strength of the child’ or ‘the 
Christian approach to education’, but spent less and less time on the only indivi- 
duals who could give practical meaning to those fine ideas: the children present, 
the day-to-day realities of the institute, the small details that built up the strength 
in everyone to lead an autonomous life. Pestalozzi was thus faced with a general 
exodus of the teaching staff, and hence of the children, when it came to shoulder- 
ing practical responsibilities: it is not surprising that a man who had linked edu- 
cation to man’s moral designs, as reflected in his ability to engage in autonomous 
action, should have considered unbearable this distortion of his original aim and 
preferred to close down his institute than give in on its essential principles. Back 
in the peace of the Neuhof, his reflections led him to perceive a basic educational 
truth that became the leitmotif of his educational testament, Swan Song.'® 

This truth (and there should be no hesitation in calling it the *Pestalozzi 
principle”) may be stated as follows: the act of teaching only takes on and keeps 
its meaning in so far as a distinction is drawn and maintained between the 
general laws of development of human nature, in its three dimensions of head, 
heart and hand, and the way in which they are applied, especially in practical 
situations and the vicissitudes of daily life. 

At first glance, this principle may seem disconcertingly trite: anyone who 
thinks at all is aware of the gap between ideas and practical realities. But to see 
educators straining to reconcile in their teaching activities the theory they have in 
their head with the sentient being in their care, to witness their crushing failures 
and the invariable compulsion in the end to live out their utopias on the fringes 
of society, is to be ultimately convinced that the author of the Swam Song 
succeeded in solving one of the basic problems of teaching: the teacher cannot 
hope to accomplish his task unless he can keep a distance between the two 
extremes of intelligence, with its tendency to generalize, and sensitivity, with aa 
tendency to particularize, and between them both and himself. Freedom in auto- 
nomy can only really be built up in children if the teacher avoids losing himself 
in the airy realms of ineffectual theory or entangling himself in an intricate - 
of conflicting interests. This urge to draw the distinction is so strong that the 
Swan Song, which claims to bring to light the essence of elementary training, is 
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an invitation to every individual to assume responsibility for his actions and to 
have no scruples about creating, if need be, other means and other techniques, 
provided that he does so “in truth and in love”, that is to say, out of a desire to 
surround himself with other fully autonomous forces.!” 

Pestalozzi’s approach is thus most deeply relevant in his so far unsurpassed 
reconciliation of theory and practice. And if education has a chance of develop- 
ing as an active process in which practice, scientific research and theory are 
mutually enriching (G. Mialaret), it may be asserted that Pestalozzi succeeded in 
consummating this triple alliance. 

Pestalozzi was therefore in a position to act on the specific nature of the 
child. By breaking the natural continuity between the theoretical and practical 
approaches to educational questions, Pestalozzi also inactivated the mechanism 
that had for centuries been turning the child into a docile instrument for testing 
the validity of preconceived ideas. By leaving a yawning gap between theory and 
practice, the author of.the Swan Song released in the heart of the child the force 
that would enable him to fashion himself and at the same time laid the basis of 
scientific research specifically concerned with the art of teaching. Education is 
certainly a human study but it falls into a different category from the others: its 
dialectical relationship with practice, out of sheer respect for emerging freedom, 
makes it challenge the hypothesis-deduction approach adopted by the other 
human studies. 

Pestalozzi leaves it to the teacher to experience and investigate the contra- 
diction described at length in the Swan Song. The modern reader would no 
doubt have preferred him to pursue his thinking to a real conclusion, providing a 
really ‘practicable theory of his practice’. His great weakness lies assuredly in the 
fact that he was never able to detach his work entirely from himself, his life and 
his experiences. However, that very weakness becomes a source of strength in the 
light of what had constantly been his aim from the outset: the achievement of 
freedom in autonomy for one and all. 


Notes 


1. The Centre de Documentation et de Recherche Pestalozzi, C.P. 138, 1400 Yverdon, 
Switzerland; the journal Pestalozzianum (Beckenhofstrasse 31-33, 8006 Zurich, 
Switzerland) regularly provides information on publications concerning Pestalozzi. 

2. The only reference works available at present are the critical edition of the works 
and letters: Pestalozzi, Sámtliche Werke [Pestalozzi: Collected Works] (hereafter 
referred to as SW); and Pestalozzi, Sämtliche Briefe [Pestalozzi: Collected Letters] 
(hereafter referred to as SB). See "Works by Johann Pestalozzi’. F. Buisson's 
Dictionnaire contained important articles on Pestalozzi, his experiments and his 
principal assistants; in 1890, J. Guillaume published his Etude biographique de 
Pestalozzi [Biographic Study of Pestalozzi] which was remarkable for its time, and 
Darin's translation of Wie Gertrud ihre Kinder lehrt [How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children] was a success at the beginning of this century. The best biography of 
Pestalozzi in English is still K. Silber, Pestalozzi: The Man and His Work, New York, 
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Schocken, 1973. Two other useful works may be mentioned: J: Cornaz-Besson, Qui 
étes-vous, Monsieur Pestalozzi? [Who Are You, Mr Pestalozzi?], Yverdon, 1977; 
and G. Piaton, Pestalozzi, Toulouse, Privat, 1982. 

3. The following description is based essentially on the findings of the author’s study: 
Pestalozzi ou la naissance de l'éducateur: Etude sur l'évolution de la pensée et de 
l'action du pédagogue suisse (1746-1827) [Pestalozzi or the Birth of the Educator: 
Study of the Evolution in the Thinking and Activities of the Swiss Educationist 
(1746—1827)], Bern, P. Lang, 1981, 671 pp. 

4. ‘Méthode théorique et pratique’ [Theoretical and Practical Methods], SW, XXVIII, 
1826, p. 319. (A text published in French by Pestalozzi.) 

5. See M. M. Pistrak and P. A. Ray-Herne, Les problemes fondamentaux de l'école du 
travail |Basic Problems of the Work School], Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1973. 

6. A French translation of the first version is available from Éditions de la Baconniére, 
Boudry (Switzerland). 

7. SB, Ill, pp. 292-302. 

8. The association of Pestalozzi's name with the principle of family education, in parti- 
cular with education by the mother, is due to an inadequate analysis of Pestalozzi's 
writings and the development of his thought. It is indeed equally true to say that he 
was fighting against the reality of the family in a state of crisis and that education 
and educational establishments are gradually assigned the role in his work of offset- 
ting the inevitable break-up of the primary natural grouping: the mother is called 
upon, partly against her will, to become an educator. 

9. SW,XII, p. 125. 

10. The author is preparing a new French translation, with an introduction and notes, 
of Pestalozzi's fundamental educational work: Comment Gertrude instruit ses 
enfants [How Gertrude Teaches Her Children] and the Lettre de Stans [Letter from 
Stans]. For an overall introduction to the Method, reference may be made to the 
text which Pestalozzi himself published in French in 1826: *Méthode théorique et 
pratique de Pestalozzi pour l'éducation et l'instruction élémentaire’, SW, XXVIII, 
pp. 287-319. 

11. Profiles of Freinet, Makarenko, Montessori and Piaget can be found in this series of 
*100 Thinkers on Education". 

12. SW, XXVIII, p. 57 (La Baconniére translation). 

13. 'Geist und Herz in der Methode" [Spirit and Heart in the Method], SW, XVIII, 
p. 35. 

14. SW, XIII, pp. 1-32. T 

15. Profiles of Durkheim and Illich appear in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education’. 

16. SW, XXVIII, pp. 53-286 (La Baconniére translation). 

17. Ibid., p. 57. 


Works by Johann Pestalozzi 


Pestalozzi's principal works have been published in numerous languages. The main refer- 
ence works at present are the critical editions of his collected works and letters: 


Pestalozzi: Sämtliche Werke (Pestalozzi: Collected Works), founded in 1927 by A. 
Buchenau, E. Spranger and H. Stertbacher, now being completed by E. Dejung 
through the work of the Forschungsstelle of the Pestalozzianum (Beckenhofstrasse 
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31-33, 8006 Zurich, Switzerland). Twenty-eight volumes have been published so far 
by W. de Gruyter (Berlin), and Orell Füssli (Zurich). 

Pestalozzi: Sämtliche Briefe  [Pestalozzi: Collected Letters], published by the 
Pestalozzianum and the Zentralbibliothek of Zurich, 1946-71. Thirteen volumes are 
available so far from Orell Fiissli, Zurich. 


Main works about Johann Pestalozzi 


The bibliography of works about Pestalozzi published mainly in German has been succes- 
sively assembled by: 


Israel, A. Pestalozzi-Bibliographie. 1904. 3 vols. (Monumenta Germaniae paedagogica, 
25, 29, 31) 

Klinke, W. Pestalozzi-Bibliographie. 1923. 

Klink, J.-G.; Klink, L. Bibliographie J. H. Pestalozzi. 1968. 

Kuhlemann, G.  Pestalozzi-Bibliographie 1966-1977. Pädagogische Rundschau 
(Frankfurt/Main); 1980, Nos. 2/3, pp. 189-202. 


A general bibliography is being prepared at this time by the Forschungsstelle of the 
Pestalozzianum in Zurich. Among the books that have had a significant effect on the 
interpretation of Pestalozzi’s work, the following can be mentioned: 


Barth, H. Pestalozzis Philosophie der Politik [Pestalozzi’s Philosophy of Politics]. 1954. 

Delekat, F. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, der Mensch, der Philosoph und der Erzieher 
[Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi: The Man, the Philosopher and the Educator]. 3rd ed. 
1968. 

Froese, L., et al. Zur Diskussion: Der politische Pestalozzi [Subject for Discussion: The 
Political Pestalozzi]. 1972. 

Litt, T. Der lebendige Pestalozzi [The Lively Pestalozzi]. 2nd ed. 1961. 

ir i Pádagogik der sehenden Liebe [Pestalozzi's Pedagogy of Conscious 

ove]. 1987. 

Natorp, P. Der Idealismus Pestalozzis [Pestalozzi's Idealism]. 1919, 

Rang, A. Der politische Pestalozzi [The Political Pestalozzi]. 1967. 

Schónebaum, H. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. Wesen und Werk [Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi: His Life and Work]. 1954. 

Silber, K. Pestalozzi: The Man and His Work. New York, Schocken, 1973. 

Soétard, M. Pestalozzi ow la naissance de l'éducateur [Pestalozzi or the Birth of the 
Educator]. Bern, P. Lang, 1981. (Publications Universitaires Européennes.) 

Spranger, E. Pestalozzis Denkformen [Pestalozzi's Manner of Thinking]. 3rd ed. 1966. 

Stadler, P. Pestalozzi. 1988. 

Stein, A. Pestalozzi und die Kantische Philosophie [Pestalozzi and Kant's Philosophy]. 
1927. 

Wernle, P. Pestalozzi und die Religion [Pestalozzi and Religion]. 1927. 

Würzburger, K. Der Angefochtene [The Adversary]. 1940. 
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(1896-1980) 
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Alberto Munari 


A EE A U l d 


A portrait of an educator that is also a portrait of the great Swiss epistemologist 
and psychologist might, at first glance, seem surprising. Indeed, why should Jean 
Piaget be regarded as an educator? He never practised that profession and always 
refused the title of educationist, going so far as to affirm: 'I have no views on 
teaching’ (Bringuier, 1977, p. 194), and since all his writings on education! do 
not amount to more than a three-hundredth? part of his œuvre as a whole. 

Such bafflement is altogether in order if we refer only to Piaget's own scien- 
tific output. But it is less surprising if we remember the many books that we owe 
to other authors on the educational implications of Piaget's achievement.? Indeed, 
for several years, we have ceased to count the number of educators and 
educationists in different countries who explicitly refer to Piaget's work to justify 
their methods and principles. But is the interpretation always the same? Do 
writers invariably refer to Piagetian psychology, or do they evoke other aspects of 
his complex and many-sided work? To which of the very different Piagets do we 
owe the most important contributions: to Piaget the biologist, Piaget the episte- 
mologist or Piaget the psychologist? or are we particularly indebted to the educa- 
tional ‘politician’? — as one might call Piaget in his capacity as Director of the 
International Bureau of Education. 


A lifelong cause: science 


Let us start, however, by filling in the background. Jean Piaget epitomizes the 
“enlightened” academician who struggled all his life against the institutions and 
intellectual prejudices of his day — and also perhaps against his own youthful 
idealistic and spiritual concerns (Piaget, 1914, 1915, 1918) - in order to defend 
and promote the scientific approach. 
Encouraged by his father, whose ‘scrup 
hasty generalizations’ (Piaget, 1976), he was in 
sion of naturalist observation by the malacologist 


troduced very early to the preci- 
Paul Godet, Director of the 
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Natural History Museum in Neuchátel, his native town (Piaget, 1976, pp. 2-3). 
While still a schoolboy, he entered the arena of international scientific contro- 
versy by publishing as early as 1911, at the age of 15, the first of his articles in 
high-circulation journals. Piaget was very quickly attracted by the charm and 
rigour of scientific research. In his own words: 


Precocious as they were, these studies were nevertheless very useful in my scientific train- 
ing. Moreover, they acted, if I may say so, like protective weapons against the demon of 
philosophy. Thanks to them, I had the rare privilege of catching a glimpse of science and 
what it represented before I went through the philosophical crises of adolescence. The 
early experience of these two sets of problems constituted, I am sure, the hidden inspira- 
tion for my subsequent activity in psychology (Piaget, 1976, pP. 3). 


Thus, in spite of two major ‘adolescent crises’, one religious and the other philo- 
sophical (Piaget, 1976, p. 4), Piaget was gradually brought to the firm convic- 
tion that the scientific approach was the only valid way of gaining access to 
knowledge, and that the introspective approaches of the philosophical tradition 
could, at best, help to develop a certain wisdom (Piaget, 1965a). 

This increasingly strong conviction determined the fundamental choices that 
Piaget made in the 1920s or thereabouts, and which, from then on, did not 
waver, whether they involved the psychology he decided to study, the academic 
policies he chose to defend or the commitment he undertook with regard to edu- 
cational issues. On the subject of psychology, he declared: ‘This made me decide 
to devote my life to the biological explanation of knowledge’ (Piaget, 1965a, 
p. 5), thereby abandoning, after an initial interest linked to his own family expe- 
riences (Piaget, 1965a, p. 2), psychoanalysis and pathological psychology. With 
regard to his work as a researcher and university teacher, the constant concern 
influencing and guiding his work and, indeed, his entire life was that of winning 
recognition, especially by his colleagues in physics and the natural sciences, for 
the equally scientific nature of the human sciences and, more specifically, of psy- 
chology and epistemology. His attitude and his involvement in the field of educa- 
tion led him quite naturally to champion the pupil’s active participation as the 
royal road to the scientific approach in school. 


The discovery of childhood and education 


It was, then, this plan that motivated Jean Piaget to move away from philosophi- 
cal introspection and to go to work in Paris with Janet, Piéron and Simon in the 
laboratories founded by Binet. It was there that he discovered for the first time 
the rich world of children’s thinking. It was also on this occasion that he pre- 
pared the first rough draft of his critical method — which he sometimes also refer- 
red to as his clinical method — of questioning very young children, on the basis of 
a wholly novel and remarkable distillation of what he had just learned from 
Dumas and Simon in clinical psychology and from Brunschvicg and Lalande in 
epistemology, logic and history of the sciences. 
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The originality of the Piagetian exploration of a child’s thought resides in 
the methodological principle whereby the flexibility and subtlety of the ‘in-depth’ 
interview, characteristic of the clinical approach, need to be modulated by the 
systematic search for the logico-mathematical processes underlying the reasoning 
put forward. To conduct this type of interview, however, it is necessary to refer to 
the various developmental stages through which the concept to be examined has 
passed in the course of its historical evolution. Hence, the Piagetian methodology 
emerges from the outset as an attempt to associate the three traditionally Western 
approaches that had hitherto remained separate: the empirical method of the 
experimental sciences; the hypothetico-deductive method of logico-mathematics; 
and the historical-critical method of the historical sciences (Munari, 1985a, 
1985b). 

In Paris, most of the children questioned by Piaget were in hospital. Only 
when he was called to Geneva by Edouard Claparéde and Pierre Bovet did he 
begin to study children in their ‘normal’ surroundings, especially at school. The 
Maison des Petits of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute then became the princi- 
pal venue for his research. His work in this leading centre of modern education — 
and subsequently in the primary schools of the day in Geneva, perhaps less 
‘modern’ than the Maison des Petits — probably helped Piaget to understand the 
distance which too often separated the unsuspected intellectual skills that he had 
just discovered in children and the teaching practices commonly adopted by 
teachers in state schools. Moreover, the fact that he was working this time within 
a Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute entirely dedicated to developing and improving 
education systems and practices, and no longer in hospital establishments or 
medical laboratories dealing with sick or handicapped children, was bound to 
have a certain influence on Piaget’s awareness of the wider educational issue. 

‘However,’ Piaget admitted, not without candour, ‘teaching did not interest 
me at the time, since I had no children of my own’ (Piaget, 1976, p. 12). It was 
only later, when he returned to Geneva after a brief period in Neuchatel where he 
had replaced his former teacher, Arnold Reymond, and was made co-director, 
with Claparéde and Bovet of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute, that his com- 
mitment to education first took tangible form. “In 1929, I unwisely accepted the 
post of Director of the International Bureau of Education, yielding to the insis- 
tence of my friend Pedro Rosselló’ (Piaget, 1976, p. 17) This was s Ra 
turning-point in Piaget's life, for it led him to the discovery of the socio-political 
issues that are inseparable from any educational undertaking and prompted him 
to embark on the grand scheme of international education. 


From the IBE adventure to Piagetian educational 
principles 


"This adventure was something of a gamble,’ Piaget said, as if he wanted to play 
down its importance. Nevertheless, he remained at the head of this international 
Organization from 1929 to 1968! This is, undoubtedly, a remarkable fact, not 
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only in itself but especially in view of Piaget’s own personality, since he was noto- 
riously reluctant to commit himself to non-scientific tasks. 

Was it his desire to improve teaching methods by ‘the official adoption of 
techniques better adapted to the mind of the child’ and therefore, once again, 
more scientific? Or should the project be viewed as a way of becoming more 
effectively involved in official school institutions through the action of a supra- 
governmental organization? Or, again, did it hold out the hope of combating 
misunderstanding among peoples, and hence the evils of war, through an educa- 
tional effort directed towards international values? 

Every year, from 1929 to 1967, Piaget diligently drafted his ‘Director’s 
Speeches’ for the IBE Council and subsequently for the International Conference 
on Public Education. It is in this collection of some forty documents — forgotten 
by most reviewers of his works — that we find features of Jean Piaget’s educa- 
tional credo expressed much more explicitly than in his other writings. Hence, it 
is those documents, rather than the few general works that Piaget agreed to 
publish on education (Piaget, 1969, 1972a), which provide illustrations of the 
underlying principles guiding his educational plan. We shall see that this plan is 
far less ‘implicit’ and less ‘unconscious’ than has often been claimed. 

Above all, Piaget — contrary to what is usually thought — attached very great 
importance to education, for he unhesitatingly declared that “only education is 
capable of saving our societies from possible collapse, whether violent, or 
gradual' (Piaget, 1934d, p. 31). In his view, the educational endeavour is there- 
fore worth fighting for, since the outcome is sure: *We need only remember that a 
great idea has its own intrinsic strength,* and that what exists is largely what we 
want;).in order to feel confident and to be sure that, starting from nothing, we 
Shall succeed in giving education its rightful place internationally' (Piaget, 1934d, 
p. 31). Some years later, on the eve of the Second World War, Piaget again decla- 
red: *After the upheavals of these last few months, education will once more 
constitute a decisive factor not only in rebuilding but also, and especially, in 
construction proper” (Piaget, 1940, p. 12). Hence, in his view, education was the 
prime challenge facing all peoples, transcending ideological and political diver- 
gences: “The common wealth of all civilizations is the education of the child' 
(Piaget, 1940, p. 12). 

But what kind of education? Here, too — and contrary to what he would 
later say to Bringuier (1977, p. 194) — Piaget was not afraid to enlarge on his 
opinions in his “Speeches”. First, he stated a basic precept: ‘Coercion is the worst 
of teaching methods' (Piaget, 1949d, p. 28). Accordingly, “in the field of educa- 
tion, example must play a more important role than coercion' (Piaget, 1948, 
p. 22). Another precept, just as fundamental, which he put forward on several 
occasions, is the importance of the pupils' active participation: *A truth learnt is 
only a half-truth; the whole truth is reconquered, reconstructed and rediscovered 
by the pupil himself/herself’ (Piaget, 1950, p. 35). In Piaget's view, this educa- 
tional principle rested on an indisputable psychological fact: ‘All modern psycho- 
logy teaches us that intelligence proceeds from action’ (Piaget, 1950, p. 35), 
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hence the fundamental role that the exercise of research must play in all educa- 
tional strategies. That research, however, must not be an abstraction, for ‘action 
presupposes prior research, and research has value only with a view to action’ 
(Piaget, 1951, p. 28). i 

A school without coercion, then, where pupils actively experiment with a 
view to reconstructing for themselves what is to be learnt. Here, in outline, we 
already have Piaget’s blueprint for education. However: ‘Children do not learn to 
experiment simply by watching the teacher performing experiments’, he warns, 
‘or by doing exercises organized in advance; they learn by a process of trial and 
error, working actively and independently, that is, without restriction and with 
ample time at their disposal’ (Piaget, 1959, p. 39). On this principle, which he 
considered paramount, Piaget did not fear controversy: ‘In most countries, how- 
ever, the school turns out linguists, grammarians, historians and mathematicians 
but fails to educate the inquiring mind. It is important to remember that it is 
much more difficult to train an experimental mind than a mathematical mind at 
primary and secondary school. . . . It is much easier to reason than to experi- 
ment’ (Piaget, 1959, p. 39). f 

What, then, would be the role of books and textbooks in such a school? 
‘The ideal school would not have compulsory textbooks for pupils but only ref- 
erence works used freely. . . . The only essential manuals are those for the 
teacher's use’ (Piaget, 1959, p. 39). 

Are these principles applicable only to children's education? 


On the contrary, active methods requiring a type of work that is both spontaneous and 
guided by the questions posed, and work in which the pupil rediscovers and reconstructs 
truths instead of receiving them ready-made, are as necessary for the adult as for the child. 
. + «For it should be remembered that every time an adult tackles new problems, his or her 
sequence of reactions resembles the way in which reactions occur in the course of mental 
development [Piaget, 1965b, p. 43].° 


So these are the basic principles of Piagetian education. Nor, in his “Speeches”, 
did Piaget hesitate to give plenty of sound advice concerning specific disciplines, 
especially the teaching of mathematics: 


As small children are more developed on the sensorimotor plane than on the plane of 
verbal logic, it is advisable to provide them with patterns of action on which subsequent 
learning can be based. . . . An introduction to mathematics is [therefore] facilitated by a 


sensorimotor education, such as that practised, for instance, at the Maison des Petits in 


Geneva [Piaget, 1939a, p. 37]. 


His stance on this subject is very clear: 


Mathematical understanding is not a matter of ability in children. It is therefore perc 
to consider that lack of success in mathematics is due to a lack of ability. ves e: mathe- 
matical operation derives from action, and it therefore follows that the intuitiona! p d 
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tation is not enough. The child itself must act, since the manual operation is necessarily a 
preparation for the mental one. . . . In all mathematical fields, the qualitative must precede 
the numerical [Piaget, 1950, pp. 79-80]. 


The teaching of natural sciences also received Piaget’s special attention: 


Those who by profession study the psychology of intellectual operations in children and 
adolescents are always struck by the resources at the disposal of every normal pupil, pro- 
vided that he/she is given the means to work actively without the obligation of too much 
passive repetition. . . . From such a standpoint, science teaching is the active inculcation of 
objectivity and the habit of verification [Piaget, 1952, p. 33]. 


But the principle of active education may also be applied to less technical areas, 
such as the process of learning a modern language: ‘learning a language as 
directly as possible in order to master it; then thinking about it so as to clarify 
the grammar’ (Piaget, 19656, p. 44); or it may even be applied to the develop- 
ment of an international outlook: ‘as a means of dealing with scepticism and 
relational difficulties between peoples, only remedies of a receptive order have 
been considered, in the form of lessons, appeals to the sensitivity and imagina- 
tion of the pupils. . . . We need to create social links between children, especially 
adolescents, and to encourage them to act and assume responsibility’ (Piaget, 
1948, p. 36). 

With respect to the links between education and psychology, Piaget, in his 
‘Speeches’, is much more explicit than in his other writings. Firstly, the link bet- 
ween education and psychology is, in his opinion, a necessary link: ‘Indeed, I do 
not believe that there is a universal method of teaching, but what is common to 
all education systems is the child itself, or at least a number of general features of 
the child’s psychology’ (Piaget, 1934b, p. 94). And these are precisely the general 
features that psychology should accordingly highlight, so that educational 
methods can take them into account; ‘It is undeniable that psychologists’ 
research has been the starting-point of almost all methodological or didactic 
innovations in recent decades. It is unnecessary to reiterate that all methods 
appealing to a pupil’s interests and actual activity have been inspired by genetic 
psychology’ (Piaget, 1936a, p. 14). Nevertheless, ‘the links between teaching and 
psychology are complex: teaching is an art, whereas psychology is a science, but 
while the art of educating presupposes unique innate abilities, it needs to be 
developed by the requisite knowledge of the human being who is to be educated’ 
(Piaget, 1948, p. 22). Furthermore, ‘it is often asserted that education is an art 
and not a science and therefore does not require scientific training. Although it is 
true that education is an art, it has the same claim to be an art as medicine 
which, while it requires abilities and innate gifts, also calls for knowledge of ana- 
tomy, pathology, etc. Similarly, if teaching is to train the pupil’s mind, it must 
emanate from knowledge of the child, hence from psychology’ (Piaget, 1953, 
p- 20). In still more specific terms, when writing about scientific research, Piaget 
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claims — rather argumentatively — that experimental teaching could not exist 
without the help of psychology: 


If experimental teaching seeks to remain a purely positivist science, ie. confining itself to 
recognizing facts but not seeking to explain them, confining itself to recognizing achieve- 
ments but not ascertaining the reasons for them, it goes without saying that psychology is 
unnecessary. . . . But if experimental teaching seeks to understand what it discovers, 
explain the achievements it acknowledges, and grasp the reason for the greater effective- 
ness of certain methods compared with others, then, of course, it is essential to combine 
educational research with psychological research = in other words, to make use of educa- 
tional psychology constantly and not merely to measure achievements in experimental 
teaching [Piaget, 1966, p. 39]. 


But, if the links between teaching and psychology are complex, the dialogue bet- 
ween educators and psychologists is equally so. Piaget went so far as to offer 
strategic advice which, surprising as it may seem, nevertheless reflects the wis- 
dom and experience of a skilful negotiator. He reminded us that it should always 
be borne in mind that *the most elementary of psychological rules is that no 
human being likes being told what to do, and educators even less than all others. 
For a long time psychologists have been well aware that, in order to be heeded 
by teachers and administrators, one must be wary of appearing to have recourse 
to psychological doctrines and must, instead, pretend to appeal only to common: 
sense' (Piaget, 1954b, p. 28). 

Is this opportunism? It may seem so at first glance, but on further reflection 
we again find Piaget's underlying fundamental educational credo: 


We have trusted in the educational and creative value of objective exchange. We have 
believed that mutual information and reciprocal understanding of different angles are 
ways of attaining the truth. We have shunned the mirage of general truths and instead 
have believed in that concrete and living truth which stems from free discussion and from 
the laboribus and tentative co-ordination of different, and sometimes opposing, points of 
view [Piaget, 1954b, p. 28]. 


This credo is not confined to the sphere of educational endeavours: it is, in 
Piaget's opinion, the sine qua non of all scientific work, the regulating principle 
of all human activity and the rule of life of every intelligent being. 


The long process of genetic epistemology 


It was, then, in this frame of mind that, for many years, Piaget pursued the grand 


Plan which had fascinated him from the beginning of his career: that of being 


able to establish ‘a kind of embryology of e ods mn rà 
Thus, it was by trying various approaches snd = i 

from various backgrounds and different specialized » "^ -— € mn 
development of intelligence from earliest infancy. This n; -: individual 
famous theory of ‘parallelism’ between the p - ik 
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knowledge and the process of constructing knowledge, i.e. between 
Psychogénése et histoire des sciences [Psychogenesis and the History of Science] 
(Piaget and Garcia, 1983). 

This theory aroused sharp controversy far beyond the frontiers of the 
Geneva region and the specific field of psychology. It was, however, from the 
heuristic standpoint, remarkably fruitful: not only did it spark off the tremen- 
dous scientific output of the International Centre for Genetic Epistemology, 
whose studies now run to thirty-seven volumes, but it was also at the origin of 
the fresh impetus given to the fundamental debate on education of Piagetian 
inspiration, especially in the United States.” 

Piaget the psychologist had already supplied the educator with a substantial 
series of experimental data in support of the active methods which were also 
advocated by Montessori, Freinet, Decroly and Claparéde. Through his work on 
the developmental stages of intelligence, he had already incited teachers to gear 
their teaching methods more effectively to the level of operation attained by the 
pupil. And now Piaget the epistemologist suggested another approach, namely, 
that teachers should to some extent distance themselves from the pupils, their 
level of attainment, their difficulties and their individual skills, with a view to 
becoming more broadly aware of the cultural context-and taking into account 
the various lines of progression and historical paths of development followed by 
the very concepts that they were setting out to study or to teach. 

In particular, the basic postulate of genetic psycho-epistemology whereby 
the explanation of all phenomena, whether physical, psychological or social, is to 
be sought in the individual’s own mental development and nowhere else, helped 
to give the historical dimension a new role, in teaching methods as well as in 
general debate on education. Every theory, concept or object created by a person 
was once a strategy, an action, an act. From this basic postulate then emerges a 
new teaching precept: if to learn properly it is necessary to understand properly, 
then to understand properly it is essential to reconstruct for oneself not so much 
the concept or the object in question but rather the path that led from the initial 
act to that concept or object. Furthermore, this principle is applicable both to the 
object of knowledge and to the knower: hence the need to develop, in parallel to 
all learning processes, a metalanguage in which to talk about the very process of 
learning.* 


The double reading of genetic constructivism 


But the facts and theories of Piagetian genetic constructivism, and more espe- 
cially its description of the developmental stages of intelligence and scientific 
knowledge, were the subject of very different readings depending on the type of 
conception, avowed or not, that each reader had of culture, which is undeniably 
the ultimate goal of any educational endeavour. 

Among these various conceptions, two marked tendencies may be distin- 
guished: one which sees culture as a sort of structure to be built gradually 
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according to a well-planned procedure, and the other which considers it rather to 
be a kind of network endowed with a certain flexibility and capacity for self- 
organization and whose construction or reconstruction may accordingly be 
prompted, facilitated, but not entirely controlled (Fabbri and Munari, 1984a). 

The interesting fact is that both tendencies refer to Piagetian genetic 
constructivism, or to be precise to its theory of stages, but give two interpreta- 
tions of it which are situated at different levels, one more specifically psychologi- 
cal and the other more strictly epistemological. These interpretations have, in the 
practice of teaching, ultimately become radically opposed to each other. 

The first, that which places greater emphasis on the psychology of the child, 
considers a stage to be a degree, a precise and necessary step in the construction 
of the cultural edifice; it is a step determined by the very nature — almost the bio- 
logical nature — of the developmental process, and is supposed to represent a 
stable and solid acquisition without which any subsequent construction is impos- 
sible. Typical of this position is, for instance, recourse to Piagetian ‘tests’ so as to 
give a more ‘scientific’ justification to educational guidance and selection proce- 
dures aimed at organizing both the education system and educational practices 
into a hierarchy of levels regarded as ‘homogeneous’ and increasingly difficult to 
attain. 

Opposed to this first interpretation of Piagetian genetic constructivism is the 
second, which is more concerned with epistemological analysis. This school of 
thought interprets the stage rather as a sort of structuring or sudden restructu- 
ring, partially unpredictable, always temporary and unstable, of a complex net- 
work of relations which link a number of concepts and mental operations 
together in a continually changing pattern. A typical example of this second posi- 
tion - which is strongly reminiscent of Kuhn's (1962) - is the jettisoning of all 
rigid forms of programming and standardization in teaching practices in favour 
of close attention to setting up the right contexts, that is, those believed to foster 
the emergence of the desired patterns of organization of knowledge (Munari, 
19904). 

Although opposed, these two positions are often foun 
various areas (both literal and figurative) of the complex and heterogeneous 
world of education. Sometimes one or the other gains the upper hand, depending 
on the precise historical circumstances, local traditions, economic issues and the 
political forces at work. 

However, the latter seems to be the o 
haps less in conventional schooling than in n : 
lar in managerial training strategies for company executives, possibly as a result 
of the new challenges that a more and more interconnected and unpredictable 
environment imposes on the organization of human dealings." 

So, while Piaget the psychologist has left an undeniable stamp on — 
tional practices, especially where early childhood education M E ted > ie 
While Piaget the educational ‘politician’ has unquestionably contribu ET 
Promotion of movements for the international co-ordination of education, Piaget 
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the epistemologist now influences the educational task in fields he never dreamed 
of. Here we have an undeniable indication of the wealth of theoretical implica- 
tions and concrete suggestions that his work still offers to educators. 


Notes 


1. Piaget, 1925, 1928, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933a, 1933b, 1934a, 1934d, 1935, 1936b, 
1939b, 1939c, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1949a, 1949b, 1949c, 1954a, 1957, 1964, 
1965b, 1966a, 1966b, 1969, 1972a, 1972b, 1973; Piaget and Duckworth, 1973. 
Piaget also drafted, as Director of the International Bureau of Education (IBE), some 
forty speeches and reports, all published courtesy of the IBE between 1930 and 
1967. 

2. In other words, slightly less than 1,000 pages (including speeches and reports writ- 
ten for the IBE) out of a total estimated at approximately 35,000 pages, not coun- 
ting translations! 

3. In this connection, world literature is extremely rich and it is difficult to draw up a 
complete list. “Classic” reference works include Campbell and Fuller, 1977; 
Copeland, 1970; Duckworth, 1964; Elkind, 1976; Forman and Kuschner, 1977; 
Furth, 1970; Furth and Wachs, 1974; Gorman, 1972; Kamii, 1972; Kamii and De 
Vries, 1977; Labinowicz, 1980; Lowery, 1974; Papert, 1980; Rosskopf, Steffe and 
Taback, 1971; Schwebel and Raph, 1973; Sigel, 1969; Sinclair and Kamii, 1970; 
Sprinthall and Sprinthall, 1974; Sund, 1976; Vergnaud, 1981. We ourselves, with 
the help of a number of colleagues who collaborate with our group and in particular 
with Donata Fabbri, have on several occasions analysed the educational implica- 
tions of Piaget's psycho-epistemology: Bocchi et al., 1983; Ceruti et al., 1985; 
Fabbri, 1984, 1985, 1987a, 1987, 19882, 1988b, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992; Fabbri 
and Formenti, 1989, 1991; Fabbri, Mari and Valentini, 1992; Fabbri and Munari, 
1983, 1984a, 1984b, 1985a, 1985b, 1988, 1989, 1991; Fabbri and Panier-Bagat, 
1988; Munari, 1980, 1985a, 1985b, 1985c, 1987a, 1987b, 1987c, 1988, 1990a, 
1990b, 1990c, 1992; Munari, Bullinger and Fluckiger, 1980. 

4. This was one of Jean Piaget's fundamental convictions, already to be found in his 

very earliest writings: La mission de l'idée (Piaget, 1915). 

A worthy constructivist act of faith! 

6. We have deliberately italicized this excerpt ~ too often unfamiliar to those who see 
the Piagetian approach as relevant only to the child — for it seems to us of para- 
mount importance from the educational standpoint. For the same reason, we have 
also developed, with Donata Fabbri, a strategy for an educational approach appli- 
cable to adults, which we have called ‘laboratory of operative epistemology’ (Fabbri, 
1988a, 1990; Fabbri and Munari, 1984a, 19856, 1988, 1990, 1991; Munari, 1982, 
1989, 1990a, 1992, 1993). 

7. See Copeland, 1970; Elkind, 1976; Furth, 1970; Gorman, 1972; Schwebel and 
Raph, 1973. 

8. In this connection, and although they do not seem to have had direct links with 
Piagetian psychology — except of course in Geneva — the various tendencies that 
incline increasingly towards the use of ‘educational biographies’ or ‘life stories’ as 
teaching tools could be regarded as a specific development of this principle (see, for 
example, Dunn, 1982; Ferrarotti, 1983; Josso, 1991; Pineau and Jobert, 1989; 
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Sarbin, 1986). Similarly, even if its origins are elsewhere (Flavell, 1976), the rising 
tide of educational research and initiatives relating to metacognition can also be 
hailed as part of the same trend (see Noél, 1990; Weinert and Kluwe, 1987; and 
also Piaget, 1974a, 19746). 

9. See, for example, Fabbri, 1990; Fabbri and Munari, 1988; Landier, 1987; Munari, 
1987b. 
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PLATO' 


(428-348 s.c.) 


Charles Hummel 


Plato was born in 428 B.C., towards the end of that extraordinary period in 
human history when the foundations of spiritual life were being formulated by 
Lao-Tse (at the turn of the sixth century), Confucius? (551-479), Buddha (c. 550- 
480) and Socrates (469-399) and the Upanishads were being written (at the turn 
of the fifth century). ; 

He was born to a family that belonged to the top ranks of the Athenian 
aristocracy, His father was a descendant of Codrus, last king of Athens. The 
brother of one of his mother’s ancestors was Solon, the great Athenian statesman 
and law-maker, and one of Plato’s uncles, Critias, was to become a member of 
the Council of Thirty. Plato was thus predestined to play an active role in 
Athenian politics. In his seventh Letter he explains why he chose not to take that 
path. Instead, he formulated the most significant political theory of ancient times 
and with it founded the science of politics. 

Plato was born soon after the death of Pericles, who had been a friend of 
the family and who had carried Athens to the heights of its power, prosperity and 
culture. Sophocles and Euripides were among the great playwrights of the time 
who delighted the public, and the young Plato must certainly have met them. 

But Plato was also destined to witness the decline of that Athens to which 
he was so dearly attached. As a young man he endured, probably as a soldier, the 
defeat of his city in the Peloponnesian War and experienced the ensuing decline 
of the Athenian democracy. The twilight of the Classical Age of Greece was 
approaching and with it the demise of the independent Greek city-states, which 
were supplanted by the Alexandrian empire. Plato lived in the period of transi- 
tion between classical Greece and the Hellenistic era that opened a new chapter 
in the history of the West. 


Plato’s life 


As a child, Plato undoubtedly received the education that was commonly given 
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to boys of his age. He attended a private school in Athens accompanied by a 
slave, or ‘tutor’ (there were no public schools at that time). There he studied 
reading, writing and arithmetic, following which he committed to memory a 
considerable part of the corpus of Greek poetry, above all the works of Homer, 
whom the Greeks considered the educator par excellence. He also learned the 
songs of the lyrical poets and to play the lyre, two skills that, as he put it in his 
Protagoras, ‘familiarize the minds of children with the rhythms and melodies’ by 
which ‘they become more civilized, more balanced, and better adjusted’ 
(Protagoras, 326b) Naturally, Plato also attended the gymnasium, for physical 
training: for ‘they are sent to a trainer, so that a good mind may have a good 
body to serve it, and no one be forced by physical weakness to play the coward 
in war . . .' (Protagoras, 326b-c). It may be added that Plato's sister did not go to 
school; she received her education, as was customary at the time, exclusively at 
home. 

The decisive event in Plato's life was his meeting with Socrates. At the age 
of 20, this rich young aristocrat became the most faithful disciple of Socrates, 
son of a stonemason and a midwife. Plato stood by Socrates to the end, when his 
master was condemned to death and executed by the Athenian democracy (399 
B.C.). It was a traumatic experience that marked Plato for life and reinforced his 
low opinion of democracy. The pages Plato wrote as Socrates's defence (The 
Apology) and on the last hours of Socrates’ life are among the most moving in 
world literature. 

After Socrates’ death Plato left Athens on a long voyage that took him first 
to Megara, where he visited Euclid (the philosopher, not the mathematician) and 
then almost certainly to Egypt and Cyrene, on the coast of present-day Libya. He 
also travelled to Magna Graecia, in southern Italy, where he frequented 
Pythagorean circles, spending time notably with Archytas in Tarentum. From 
there he went to Sicily to the court of Dionysius I, tyrant of Syracuse, who was 
fond of surrounding himself with the company of famous men in order to boost 
his own prestige. There Plato argued his view that kings should be philosophers 
and should devote their lives to the service of the highest moral values rather 
than to their personal aggrandizement and interests, but to no avail. After twelve 
years of travel Plato returned to Athens, where he founded his Academy. 

During his stay in Syracuse, Plato had formed a friendship with Dionysius’s 
brother-in-law Dion, who struck him as being a potential philosopher. When 
Dionysius the Elder died, Dion recalled Plato to Syracuse to tutor the young 
Dionysius. Once again Plato thought he would be able to have his ideas on the 
role of education and philosophy in politics put into practice. Accordingly, he 
went again to Syracuse, where he was very well received, and set himself to the 

task of educating Dionysius II, teaching him mathematics, which he regarded as 
the royal road to philosophy. Plutarch, in his biography of Dion, relates how the 
entire court at Syracuse took up geometry, covering every room in the tyrant's 
castle with sawdust, upon which they drew triangles, circles and other forms. 
The young Dionysius, however, was not a very bright pupil and tired quickly of 
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the lessons of his demanding tutor. Furthermore, he was jealous of Dion, whom 
he sent into exile. Plato returned to Athens and founded the Academy. In 361 
B.C. he succumbed for the third time to the temptation to go to Syracuse, but 
with no happier results: once again he encountered humiliation. It was only with 
the help of Archytas that he managed to get back to Athens, where in 348 B.c. he 
died at the age of 80. 


Plato’s works 


The works of Plato have reached us virtually intact. They consist of twenty-eight 
Dialogues and thirteen others of variously uncertain authorship. There are also 
thirteen Letters, three of which (VI, VII and VIII) are generally recognized as 
having been written by Plato. Plato’s Dialogues cover a wide range of subjects: 
duty, courage, virtue, justice, love, beauty, science, nature, rhetoric and the har- 
mony of words with Being and with Ideas; the nature of humankind, wisdom, 
kingship, legislation, etc. With the single important exception of Laws — Plato's 
last work and the one in which he set out in detail his ideas on educational policy 
= Socrates is, directly or indirectly, cast as one of the protagonists of the 
Dialogues. It is the only time a disciple has ever identified himself-so closely with 
his master as to put his own words into his master’s mouth. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to draw the demarcation line between the ideas of Socrates and those of 
Plato. Philologists have attempted to do so by sorting Plato’s Dialogues into several 
groups, ranging from the more Socratic to those that clearly depart from the 
thought of the real Socrates and are considered to be distinctly Platonic. We cannot 
enter into the philological subtleties in this article and shall treat the Socrates who 
appears so true to life in Plato’s Dialogues as part of the latter's ‘profile’. 

In fact, it is as teacher that Plato most resembles his master. Socrates 
appears in the works of Plato as the archetypal teacher, even though he insists 
that he is not one. Accordingly, the object of most, if not all, of Plato’s Dialogues 

_ is essentially educational: his whole work was written in the service of paideia. 

Plato was an extremely serious, moralizing and austere thinker who disap- 
Proved of the most innocent pleasures, even the reflex of laughter (Republic, 
388e, and Laws, 732c). He was also a writer of exceptional literary skill, who 
drew his characters with a fine economy of detail in the manner of the great 
Chinese painters, creating in a few sentences a true-to-life atmosphere, and his 
works contain countless examples of superb subtlety and a flair for irony. On the 
other hand, his Dialogues contain long passages of laborious and sometimes for- 
malistic, punctilious and, it must be admitted, frankly tiresome dialectics. Plato’s 
writings have had a determining influence on all aspects of Western philosophy 
(and even perhaps on all aspects of its culture). In fact the European philosophi- 
cal tradition can be characterized as a long series of dialogues with Plato or, as 
the great British philosopher A. N. Whitehead put it, as ‘a series of footnotes to 
Plato”, 
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Plato’s philosophy 


In order to understand Plato and to plumb the depths of his thought we must 
keep closely in mind the fact that his philosophy is not in any sense a doctrine. 
Plato did not set up a philosophical system in the manner of Hegel, for example. 
The distinguishing feature of Plato’s philosophy is the progression or process by 
which his ideas are formed — his so-called dialectical method, which does not 
involve solitary, hence unilateral, reflection, but is rather a collective exercise by 
which friends, as in the Symposium, or adversaries, as in Gorgias, move forward 
in argument. Moreover, Plato’s Dialogues, which often deal with the clarification 
of a concept - such as beauty, duty, love, justice or pleasure - do not usually 
come to a final conclusion on the subject or end on universal agreement. The 
initial question is left open. Thus Protagoras concludes with the following state- 
ment, “Well, we will talk of these matters [which we have just been discussing] at 
some future meeting’ (Protagoras, 361e). 
Plato sums up his approach in his seventh Letter: 


One statement at any rate I can make in regard to all who have written or who may write 
with a claim to knowledge of the subject to which I devote myself [philosophy] . . . Such 
writers can in my opinion have no real acquaintance with the subject. 1 certainly have 
composed no work in regard to it, nor shall I ever do so in future, for there is no way of 
putting it in words like other studies. Acquaintance with it must come rather after a long 
period of attendance on instruction in the subject itself and of close companionship, when, 
suddenly, like a blaze kindled by a leaping spark, it is generated in the soul and at once 
becomes self-sustaining (341b-d). 


Attentive readers of Plato’s Dialogues will find that they are participants on this 
sudden, vision-like dawning of knowledge. However, we must qualify this pas- 
sage (which is rather discouraging for commentators on Plato!) with the observa- 
tion that towards the end of the philosopher’s life a touch of dogmatism crept 
into his work, which gives the sudden impression that one is attending an ex 
cathedra lecture by the Academy professor. 

Plato was relentless in his analysis of the conditions and limitations to the 
acquisition of knowledge imposed by a world that was elusive because it was in 
constant movement. He believed that all human beings, with the exception of 
true philosophers, lived in a world of appearances. This is why the Socrates of 
his Dialogues incessantly demonstrates to his interlocutors how much their 
claims to knowledge are illusory because based on unfounded opinions or on 
prejudices, In Laches, to cite but one example, two prominent generals are obli- 
ged to admit that they do not know the meaning of courage. 

On the one hand, led by his certainty of the absolute, he explored the 
human condition as it related to the supreme values of beauty, truth and good- 
ness. On the other hand, haunted by his experience of the decline of Athens and 
convinced that all change carried within itself the seeds of corruption, he looked 
to permanence as the sole guarantor of absolute values. He considered that he 
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had discovered in the concept of ‘Ideas’, the incorruptible reality he regarded as 
the foundation of being, and he illustrated that concept by his fascinating and 
celebrated myth of the cave (Republic, 514a-517a). 

It is only through a proper education and through the pursuit of philosophy 
that human beings can free themselves from the chains of their senses, desires, 
ambitions (such as wealth and power) and passions and that they can accede, 
progressively, passing from one level of enlightenment to the next, to true know- 
ledge and, ultimately, to the vision of the Agathon, the Final Good. Plato’s 
thought is centred on the human being and, more particularly, on the ethical 
problems the human being has to face. The questions of right, justice and the 
individual’s place in society, that is in the polis, the Greek city-state, are among 
the ethical questions that concern him to the highest degree. Plato, like his pupil 
Aristotle after him, considered the human being a political animal.* He devoted 
two of his most important works, the Republic and the Laws to politics, of 
which ethics is an essential dimension. 

In the course of his examination of the human being, Plato developed a new 
‘science’ of the soul. His psychology (another discipline he fathered) may seem to 
the modern reader to be somewhat naive and elementary. Nevertheless, it has 
some interesting features. For example, on the subject of young Charmides’ 
headache, in the dialogue of the same name, Socrates states that ‘all good and 
evil, whether in the body or in the whole man, originates . . . in the soul’ 
(Charmides, 156e). The care of the soul is essential for a person’s future. It is no 
accident that Socrates asks young Hippocrates, who intends to entrust his edu- 
cation to Protagoras the Sophist: 


Do you understand that you are going to entrust the care of your soul to a man who is, in 
our own words, a Sophist, though I should be surprised if you know just what a Sophist 
is. And yet if you don’t know that, you don’t know to whom you are entrusting your soul, 
nor whether he represents something good or bad [Protagoras, 312c]. 


Lastly, with his theses concerning the immortality of the soul, Plato also broach- 
ed the area of religion. 


Plato’s anti-Sophism 


The ideal Platonic educator or teacher is the antithesis of the Sophist. The pas- 
sages in Plato’s works in which Socrates criticizes or disputes with the Sophists 
are legion. It was, as Karl Jaspers puts it, the battle of philosophy against non- 
Philosophy. The Sophists in Plato’s time were itinerant teachers of higher educa- 
tion. They rented rooms and there gave lessons for an often quite substantial fee 
to the scions of the aristocracy, who normally completed their elementary studies 
in private schools at or about the age of 16. Plato himself almost certainly atten- 
ded the courses of eminent Sophists such as Gorgias and Protagoras. 

The Sophists taught the widest range of subjects; but they were best known 
as teachers of rhetoric, the art of manipulating the masses. The oratorical art, 
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explains Gorgias in the dialogue that bears his name, is “The power to convince 
by your words the judges in court, the senators in Council, the people in the 
Assembly, or in any other gathering of a citizen body” (Gorgias, 452e). The emi- 
nent Protagoras asserts with great pride: ‘From me [the student] will learn . . . 
the proper care of his personal affairs, so that he may best manage his own 
household, and also of the state’s affairs, so as to become a real power in the city, 
both as speaker and man of action’ (Protagoras, 319a). Plato’s grand indictment 
of the Sophists is contained in the dialogue of the same name. His critique is 
presented as a sort of counterpoint to an authoritative lecture on Being, high- 
lighting the abyss that divides true philosophy from non-philosophy. Here is the 
hardly complimentary portrait he draws of the Sophist: ‘The hired hynter of rich 
young men, . . . a sort of merchant of knowledge about the soul, . . . A retail 
dealer in the same wares, . . . an athlete in debate, . . . a controversialist’, one 
who instils in young people the opinion that he is, personally and in all matters, 
the wisest of men; he is a magician and a mimic who has appropriated the 
‘shadow play of words’ as an art (Sophist, 231d, 232b, 268c). 

On the other hand, “the philosopher, whose thoughts constantly dwell upon 
the nature of reality, is difficult to see because his region is so bright, for the eye 
of the vulgar soul cannot endure to keep its gaze fixed on the divine” (Sophist, 
254a-b). 

These passages on the Sophists show that Plato demanded a deep sense of 
moral responsibility on the part of the true teacher, on whom lay responsibility 
for the sound health and fate of his pupil's soul. It was his duty to protect his dis- 
ciples against false knowledge and guide them on the path to truth and virtue. 
He must never be a mere pedlar of materials for study and of recipes for winning 
disputes, nor yet for promoting a career. 

Is it not a terrible historical irony that by democratic vote the citizens of 
Athens sentenced Socrates to death on the charge that he was, of all things, a 
Sophist and that he was corrupting the city’s youth? 


The Socratic teaching method 


Socrates is presented as the archetypal educator, This is already apparent in 
Laches, which is about two eminent generals who are looking for a tutor for 
their sons; and Werner Jaeger, in his Paideia, a classical work on education in the 
ancient world, calls Socrates the most influential teacher in all European history. 

Only Socrates asserts the contrary, as for example, in Apology: *[Some 
people are saying] that I try to educate people and charge a fee, [but] there is no 
truth in that either ... I think that it is a fine thing if a man is qualified to teach, 
as in the case of Gorgias of Leontini and Prodicos of Ceos and Hippias of Elis’ 
(Apology, 19c, 19e). What is the cause of this apparent contradiction? 

Socrates refuses to be taken for a teacher of the Sophist sort. He believed 
that in order to be qualified to teach one must know the subject taught. One 
must know how to make shoes before teaching another the shoemaking art, and 
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to be able to train a physician one must be acquainted with the various diseases 
and their cures. As a true philosopher, Socrates makes no claim to know any- 
thing; indeed, he is conscious of all that he does not know and, consequently, is 
always searching for knowledge, whereas the others — both the Sophists and the 
people in the street with whom he converses and whom he ‘examines’ — live in 
the illusion that they possess knowledge. In fact, exposing that illusion is the first 
step in the process of learning to live a good life represented as a harmonious 
relationship between a person and his or her final destiny, which is moral and 
political in nature. 

In the prologue to the Symposium there is a delightful episode that serves as 
a good illustration of the Socratic method. Socrates is late in arriving because, as 
was occasionally his custom, he paused on the way, lost in his own thoughts 
(Symposium, 174c). Agathon, the host, invites Socrates to sit next to him because 
‘I want to share this great thought that’s just struck you in the porch next door.’ 
At which Socrates replies to Agathon, ‘I only wish that wisdom were the kind of 
thing one could share by sitting next to someone — if it flowed, for instance, from 
the one that was full to the one that was empty, like the water in two cups find- 
ing its level through a piece of worsted’ (Symposium, 175d). The Socratic 
method is to be distinguished therefore from the traditional method of teaching, 
in which teachers seek to transmit their knowledge to their pupils, who are 
expected to assimilate it on the whole passively. The Socratic method is an inter- 
active method in which teacher and pupil co-operate in the pursuit of knowledge 
through dialogue. A series of questions and answers involve the two parties in 
the same cognitive pursuit (Plato occasionally uses images taken from the hunt). 
This is yet another reason - a methodological one - why Socrates does not want 
to be described as one who possessed knowledge. 

This dialectical method runs through the entire work of Plato. The reader is 
drawn into the discussion as an active observer. Plato the educator takes his 
readers, entangled in their desires and illusions, and leads them, patiently and 
through a critique suffused with irony, to the point of reflection and indepen- 
dence. 

In the Apology, Socrates insists that he has been entrusted with his teaching 
role by Apollo himself: ‘God appointed me . . . to the duty of leading a philoso- 
phical life, examining myself and others’ (Apology. 28e). As to whether he would 
renounce his role of ‘examiner’ should he be acquitted, he declares: 


Gentlemen . . . I owe a greater obedience to God than to you, and so long as I draw 


breath and have my faculties, I shall never stop practising philosophy and exhorting you 
and elucidating the truth for everyone that I meet. I shall go on saying, in my usual way, 
“My very good friend, you are an Athenian and belong to a city which is the greatest and 
most famous in the world for its wisdom and strength. Are you not ashamed that you give 
Your attention to acquiring as much money as possible, and similarly with reputation'and 
honour, and give no attention or thought to truth and understanding and the perfection of 


your soul?’ (Apology, 29d-e). 
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Accordingly, in Plato's mind, philosophy and education are one and the same dis- 
cipline. The Socratic method of teaching has often been characterized as a 
“maieutic' method, or one in which the teacher assumes the role of a midwife. A 
deciphering of this method is contained in Meno. There, Plato's Socrates argues 
that ‘there is no such thing as teaching, only recollection’ (Meno, 82a) and main- 
tains that teachers should play the role of midwife in order to deliver their pupils 
of the knowledge they unconsciously possess. To illustrate this original method, 
Socrates conducts an educational experiment: by questioning a young slave, he 
leads him to self-discovery of the solution to a relatively complicated problem in 
geometry (Meno, 82b-85b). From this experiment Socrates concludes as follows: 


So a man who does not know has in himself true opinions on a subject without having 
knowledge . . . This knowledge will not come from teaching but from questioning. He will 
recover it for himself . . . And the spontaneous recovery of knowledge that is in him is 
recollection . . . If then there are going to exist in him, both while he is and while he is not 
a man, true opinions which can be aroused by questioning and turned into knowledge, 
may we say that his soul has been forever in a state of knowledge? Clearly he always 
either is or is not a man (Meno, 85c-d; 86a). 


Maieutics is based on a concept of the immortality of the soul and of metempsy- 
chosis, which of course goes beyond the thought of the historical Socrates. 

This doctrine of knowledge acquired before birth is also developed in 
Phaedo (72b et seq.), while the maieutic method described in detail, but less spe- 
culatively, in Theaetetus (148e-15 1d) is perhaps that of the historical Socrates. 


The Academy 


When Plato founded the Academy around 385 B.C. he was just over 40 years old. 
He set up his establishment on Bardened premises not far from Athens. The 
Academy is often described as the first university in history — which is not exactly 
true. It resembled the medieval universitas more than the modern university. It 
was a centre of study and research, but nothing is known of the details of its 
organization. It was more of a scientific community than a school. The Academy 
was probably modelled after the Pythagorean communities Plato had visited in 
Magna Graecia. Legally, it was established in the form of a thiasos, or religious 
confraternity. It was dedicated to the Muses. Teachers and pupils lived there in a 
communal atmosphere enhanced by a dialectical method of teaching, in which 
doctrinal presentations were followed by discussion. 

Plato remained head of the Academy for the rest of his life. This meant that 
for some forty years he was the driving force and principal teacher of this intel- 
lectual centre of ancient Greece. The Academy remained open until A.D. 529, that 
is, for almost 900 years after Plato's death. 

According to an old tradition, there was an inscription over the portal of 
the Academy proclaiming that a knowledge of geometry was a requirement for 
entry. Plato probably developed a passion for mathematics during his encounters 
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with the Pythagoreans — especially Archytas of Tarentum, who was a brilliant 
mathematician. Plato, himself a seasoned mathematician, invited other scholars 
accomplished in this discipline to teach at the Academy. These included Eudoxas, 
who was a mathematician, astronomer, geographer and physician. 

Science also had its place at the Academy. This fact tends to be forgotten, so 
firmly implanted in tradition is Plato’s image as the great master of ethics and 
metaphysics. Timaeus, his great dialogue concerning Nature, testifies to the 
scientific work done at the Academy and the encyclopedic scope of the scientific 
knowledge it housed. An amusing fragment of a comedy by Epicrates has sur- 
vived, in which one of the characters tells what he had heard while passing by 
the Academy garden: ‘They were trying to define the differences between the life 
Processes of animals and the growth of trees and vegetables. Among other mat- 
ters they were trying to determine to what species pumpkins belonged.’ 

Politics, the main subject of the Academy, was studied and taught on a 
regular basis. The Academy owned a collection of the written constitutions of a 
large number of states. Politicians, statesmen and specialists in constitutional law 
were educated at the Academy; and the long list of its disciples who were called 
upon to act as political and legal consultants in the Greek city-states is a good 
indicator of the extent of its influence. 

Plato’s dream was to educate in his Academy those ‘philosopher kings’ 
about whom he wrote so copiously in his two works, the Republic and the 
Statesman, which, together with the Laws, contained the cream of the results of 
the Academy’s studies and research in political science. 

Philosophy, of course, took pride of place in the Academy’s curriculum. The 
founding of the Academy opened a new period in Plato’s thought. It marked his 
departure from the philosophical approach of Socrates. The Pythagorean doc- 
trines began to rival the example of his former and still venerated master as his 
Source of inspiration. This shift was already noticeable in Meno (as mentioned 
above) and in Gorgias, and became more pronounced right up to the Laws. With 
the exception of this last (posthumous) work, Socrates remained a central 
character of Plato’s Dialogues. However, his works became more doctrinal in 
tone. This, it would seem, was not only a natural consequence of his daily life as 
à teacher at the Academy but also the sign of a conscious affirmation of his 
Philosophical conclusions. 

The educational issues with which he dealt also changed in emphasis. They 
had first been primarily didactic, if not methodological in emphasis, strongly ins- 
Pired by the personality of Socrates - the educator — but with the Academy the 
emphasis became almost exclusively social and political. The focus of interest 
Moved towards educational policy. 


Educational policy in the ideal state 


Plato developed his concept of educational policy in his two largest works, the 
Republic and the Laws: In the Republic Plato developed his concept of the ideal 
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state, which embodied justice. It was a sort of Utopia. (For Plato, however, the 
world of ideas, because permanent, is more ‘real’ than the world of facts, which 
is in a state of constant flux!) Rousseau believed that ‘Plato’s Republic . . . is the 
best treatise on education ever written’ (Émile, Book 1). In the Laws Plato drew 
up a highly detailed system of laws for a proposed colonial city-state. While the 
themes of these two Dialogues would seem to be almost identical, there are 
considerable differences between them. The differences, however, do not touch 
upon educational issues. The Republic is a pure theory of the ideal state, whereas 
the Laws is a practical application to a hypothetical concrete case. 

In the Republic the inhabitants are divided into three distinct classes: slaves 
who are the subjects of special provisions in the Laws, craftsmen and merchants 
(generally alien without rights of citizenship) and, lastly, ‘guardians’, who are res- 
ponsible for the security and administration of the state. The guardian class is 
itself divided into two groups: the ‘auxiliaries’ and the ‘perfect’ guardians, or 
regents — the first, in principle the youngest, having responsibility for internal 
and external security (including the police and the army), while the second 
group, the ‘sages’, watch over the smooth functioning and harmony of the state. 
At the head of the state is a ‘philosopher-king’ (such as Archytas of Tarentum) - 
an idea that is taken up again in the Statesman but is abandoned in the Laws, in 
which a ‘nocturnal council’ assumes the responsibilities of the highest authority. 

The ideal society for Plato is as immutable as a Doric temple; for, in an ideal 
state, change can bring about only decadence and corruption (Laws, 7974). 
Society must therefore be protected from all that could upset the civic order and 
induce change. The guardians must devote themselves entirely to the service of 
the state. They may not possess material riches (which give rise to jealousy and 
conflict); they may not indulge in frivolities (which could compromise their integ- 
rity); nor may they entertain private ambitions. All they have must be held in 
common: room, board, wives and children. 

One of the tasks of education in the Platonic state is to preserve the status 
quo. All innovation is taboo. Contrary to most modern educational principles, 
education must stand guard against all change and all forms of subversion. 

Despite his extreme conservatism, however, Plato had some highly innova- 

tive ideas. For example, he espoused equality of the sexes at a time when women, 
with the exception of courtesans, were relegated to the household. In the Platonic 
state girls, like boys, do their gymnastics in the nude and are expected to go to 
war clad in the same armour as the men. They share the boys' education, with no 
discrimination between them. Moreover, Plato prescribes compulsory education 
for all, that is for all members of the guardian class. This idea, however, was not 
to receive application until much later, at the time of the French Revolution. 
Compulsory schooling goes far beyond an elementary education; yet Plato has 
very little to say about the education of craftsmen and merchants, which consists 
of no more than a simple apprenticeship, and slaves received no mention at all. 

Plato, indeed, was the first to formulate a complete education system, 

covering every aspect — from its administration to a detailed curriculum. In the 
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Laws Plato describes how education should be organized and administered. The 
whole education system should be headed by a “Supervisor of Education’, ‘far the 
most important of the highest offices in the state’, who would supervise all 
aspects of education for children of both sexes. He should be ‘a man of not less 
than 50 years, and the father of a legitimate family, preferably of both sexes’ 
(Laws, 765d-e). He will have working under him ‘superintendents of 
gymnasiums and schools in charge of their proper maintenance, as well as of the 
education given and the . . . supervision of attendances and accommodation for 
children of both sexes, together with judges of performers contending in both 
musical and athletic competitions’ (Laws, 764c-d). These competitions are 
important because the careers of the guardians are determined by their results. 

The education of the guardians — a lifelong education that stretches from 
before birth to retirement age - is described in detail in the Republic (especially 
Books II-V and VII) and in the Laws (especially Books I, II and VII). In the Laws, 
however, the programme of studies is abbreviated. Having abandoned the idea of 
the philosopher-king, Plato did not dwell any further on the teaching of philo- 
sophy, as he had done in the Republic. After introducing the concept of 
‘guardians’, he goes on to say: ‘But the rearing of these men and their education, 
how shall we manage that? And will the consideration of this topic advance us in 
any way toward discerning what is the object of our entire enquiry — the origin 
of justice and injustice in a State . . .?" (Republic, 376c-d). The object of Platonic 
education is therefore moral and political; it is not an apprenticeship for know- 
how but an education in life skills. 

Since the health and beauty of both body and mind are essential goals of 
Platonic education (see Laws, 788c), education, in keeping with Greek custom, is 
divided into two parts: gymnastics and music (i.e. culture). 

Physical education begins before birth. Pregnant women are advised to 
Walk around and move about as much as possible, for “every sort of shaking and 
stirring [communicates] health and beauty, to say nothing of robustness’ to the 
Unborn infant (Laws, 789d). : 

Preschool education is the responsibility of parents (whereas in the 
Republic infants are raised collectively and do not know who their parents are!), 
who are enjoined to treat infants with measured discipline, for *while spoiling of 
Children makes their tempers fretful, peevish and easily upset by mere trifles, the 
Contrary treatment, the severe and unqualified tyranny which makes its n 
spiritless, servile and sullen, renders them unfit for the intercourse of domestic 
and civic life (Laws, 791c). : 

The teaching of culture begins very early on, through the stories parents tell 
their Children, Plato attaches the greatest importance to the content of these 
Stories, for first impressions shape the still malleable minds of children and deter- 
Mine their character. Consequently, such stories must pass the censors’ scrutiny. 
Plato Places a strong and oft-repeated stress on censorship, not sparing even 

‘Omer, 
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Next to stories, games should contribute to the education of children. ‘He 
who is to be good at anything as a man must practise that thing from early child- 
hood, in play as well as in earnest. . . . Thus, if a boy is to be a good . . . builder, 
he should play . . . at building toy houses’ (Laws, 643b). From the ages of 3 to 6 
children should play together under the supervision of women assigned to that 
task. 

Children enter school at the age of 6. They first learn to read, write and 
count. “For reading and writing three years or so, from the age of 10, are a fair 
allowance of a boy's time, and if the handling of the lyre is begun at 13, the three 
following years are long enough to spend on it. No boy, no parent shall be per- 
mitted to extend or curtail this period from fondness or distaste for the subjects’ 
(Laws, 809e-810a). 

Together with this literary and musical education, students of the Platonic 
state engage in all sorts of sports, including horse-riding and weapons training. 
The balance between culture and gymnastics should be maintained as perfectly as 
possible (Republic, 411c et seq.). 

At the age of 18, at the end of this basic education period during which 
they will have undergone many contests and examinations of all sorts, young 
people — both boys and girls — are required to devote themselves exclusively for a 
period of two to three years to physical and military training, as the: traditional 
ephebe did. 

At the age of 21 pupils selected on the basis of their past performance go on 
to higher studies. It is here that Plato’s curriculum differs fundamentally from the 
tradition of employing Sophists for the purpose. It is this level of studies, which 
leads to philosophy and, at the same time, to the highest offices in the state, that 
concerned Plato the most. In fact, they formed the subject of the teaching at his 
Academy. Education, then, was compulsory until the age of 20. Plato recommen- 
ded that “all this study . . . must be presented . . . not in the form of compulsory 
instruction . . . because . . . a free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly’. 
Moreover, ‘nothing that is learned under compulsion stays with the mind’ 
(Republic, 536d-e). 

These higher studies, which stretch over a period of ten years, consist of a 
systematic assemblage and arrangement of the knowledge acquired in past 
studies: ‘They will be required to gather the studies which they disconnectedly 
pursued as children in their former education into a comprehensive survey of 
their affinities with one another and with the nature of things’ (Republic, 5370). 
This is essential for an understanding of dialectics, ‘for he who can view things in 
their connection is a dialectician’ (Republic, 537c). It is probably also at this 
stage that the Laws would be studied as a manual of politics, social sciences and 
comparative law (Laws, 811c-d). 

Special stress is next placed on the study of the four disciplines that prepare 
the student for philosophy: arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and harmony. These 
disciplines lift the soul to the level of the immutable. Mathematics — arithmetic 
and geometry — liberate the mind from sensation, familiarize it with the world of 
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pure thought and turn the soul towards the heights of the world of ideas. 
“Geometry is the knowledge of the eternally existent’ (Republic, 527b). It is 
through geometry that one learns how to manipulate concepts (Republic, 510- 
11). Astronomy initiates the soul to the order and immutable harmony of the 
cosmos. Harmony, a sister science of astronomy, focuses on the search for and 
knowledge of the laws of, and the order in, the world of sound. The influence of 
the Pythagoreans here is obvious. Plato repeated with insistence that we must 
‘prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn anything that does not conduce 
to the end we have in view’ (Republic, 530e). 

At the age of 30 — and not before — Plato’s students finally begin to study 
philosophy or dialectics. After pursuing this course for five years they must then 
"return once again to the cave’ and serve for fifteen years in the army and the 
civil service, where they are constantly put to the test. ‘At the age of 50 those 
who have . . . approved [sic] themselves altogether the best in every task and 
form of knowledge’ will be able to behold the good; ‘and when they have thus 
beheld the good itself they shall use it as a pattern for the right ordering of the 
state’ (Republic, 540a). They will then devote the rest of their lives alternately to 
philosophy and public life. 

When they retire, these state officials will have the leisure time to devote 
themselves entirely to the delights of philosophy — this being their sole reward. 

Plato’s polis is essentially an educational community. It is created by educa- 
tion. It can survive only on condition that all its citizens receive an education that 
enables them to make rational political decisions. It is up to education to pre- 
serve the state intact and to defend it against all harmful innovations. The aim of 
education is not personal growth but service of the state, which is the guarantor 
" the happiness of its citizens for as long as they allow it to be the embodiment 
Of justice, 


Notes 


1. This text was first published in Prospects, Vol. 22, No. 4, 1992. 

2. A profile of Confucius appears in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education’. 

3. Quotations are from The Collected Dialogues of Plato, edited by E. Hamilton and 
H. Cairns, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1973. The line numbers, as is 
customary, are those established by the Stephanus edition (1578). 

4. A profile of Aristotle appears in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education”. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


(1733-1804)' 


Ruth Watts 


Joseph Priestley, now probably best known as the discoverer of oxygen, was in his 
own lifetime as famous, or infamous, as a radical political and religious leader. At 
the same time, he was a great educator, using his practical experiences of teaching 
to support the many educational treatises he produced. His influence on English 
education was deep, being immediately effective in radical, educational circles, 
particularly those associated with the Unitarian religious movement, and thence 
disseminated into the educational changes of the nineteenth century. 

Priestley lived at a time when England was dominated by an established 
order of aristocracy, landed gentry and Church, but a massive social, economic, 
intellectual and cultural change was taking place. The aristocracy, great land- 
owners holding leading positions in royal circles and in the Church of England, 
had an unshakeable grip on political power and, with the gentry, ran local 
government. The middle ranks in society, however, including both merchant 
princes rich from tobacco and slave-trading, and new industrialists making for- 
tunes in coal, iron and cotton, were growing in size and confidence. The begin- 
nings of industrialization and urbanization were creating new tensions and 
groupings in society (Porter, 1990). 

Such tensions were reflected in religion where those people who refused to 
conform to the established Church - the Church of England — were condemned 
as dissenters or nonconformists. The most radical of these were the “rational dis- 
senters’, including the Unitarians. The latter were a small group, but they attrac- 
ted many leading industrialists and progressive intellectuals. Like other *enlight- 
ened' thinkers, Unitarians agreed that humanity and its environment was best 
understood by reason, experience and experiment, but they fused religion with 
Philosophy and science, supremely confident that science was a way of under- 
standing the rationality of God's creation and that only good could result from 
open, free inquiry. Tolerant and optimistic, they sought a new, just moral order 
in society. They supported the American Revolution and enthusiastically wel- 
comed the outbreak of the French Revolution. Many were involved in the 
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struggle to reform the English constitution by widening political power and par- 
ticipation and particularly by repealing those Acts of Parliament that militated 
against dissenters. Foremost in all this was Joseph Priestley. 


Life and educational activities 


Priestley was born and educated in Yorkshire, but from 1752 until 1755 he 
attended Daventry Academy, one of those ‘dissenting’ academies which offered 
some of the best higher education of the day. England’s traditional education sys- 
tem, in contrast, had many drawbacks in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The two universities, Oxford and Cambridge, from whose degrees dissen- 
ters were excluded, had become rather ossified and self-contained, reflecting in 
their traditional studies and comparative inactivity both their clerical dominance 
and their increasing reliance on the governing classes. Both the public and gram- 
mar schools, which together provided traditional, classical education for boys 
from social classes above the poor, were generally at a low ebb and suffering 
from competition with private schools offering either classics or a more modern 
curriculum, possibly including mathematical and vocational subjects. Schools 
and private education for middle-class girls were even worse, giving little but an 
elementary education or a superficial grounding in showy accomplishments 
designed to catch a husband. There was little schooling for the poor, the few 
charity and private schools being increasingly insufficient at a time when the 
population was rapidly expanding. 

In this educational milieu it was the dissenters who tended to offer the best 
education, certainly at the higher level. Their leading academies had a curriculum 
more modern than that of the universities and led students to examine all sides of 
every issue. Joseph Priestley both took his own stimulus from such teaching and, 
in turn, helped to expand the curriculum of the most liberal of them, thus 
developing an outstanding education which foreshadowed developments in the 
university education of the future. His ideas were also influential in schooling 
generally. He himself ran a school for both boys and girls from 1755 to 1761. He 
successfully introduced lessons in both practical science and modern history. For 
the latter, he began preparing the much published Chart of Biography, which in 
1766 contributed to his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. His concern to 
help his pupils write plain English correctly and fluently led him to publish for 
them in 1761 his Rudiments of English Grammar, which he later enlarged and 
was in print for half a century. So successful was he as a teacher that in 1761 he 
was invited to become tutor in languages and belles lettres at the young 
Warrington Academy, the flagship of dissenting education. 

At Warrington, Priestley's wide-ranging lectures, particularly on history and 
law, furthered a great broadening of the curriculum in an already innovative 
institution. He included so much in his courses that when he left they had to be 
divided between three men. He also lectured on chemistry and, for one year, on 
anatomy, established a small library and, at a time when there was a dearth of 
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suitable textbooks in all subjects, continued a lifelong series of educational 
works, many of which were based on his own lectures.? 

At the same time, Priestley became increasingly interested in experimental 
philosophy in which he was largely self-taught and in which, from his 
Warrington days, he established an international reputation. His Introduction to 
Electricity for Beginners (written in response to strong demand in 1768) was 
quickly to go through two editions. No wonder that Priestley was seen as the 
most brilliant of the superb staff at Warrington in its most progressive period or, 
as Jeremy Bentham said: “Warrington was then classic ground. Priestley lived 
there’ (Gibbs, 1965, p. 34). 

From 1765 to 1780 Priestley was in turn a dissenting minister at a chapel in 
the city of Leeds and literary companion to the Earl of Shelburne. By the time he 
became co-pastor of the New Meeting in Birmingham in 1780 he was the leading 
figure in English pneumatic chemistry, a formidable adversary in religious debate 
and a fluent publicist of educational reform. He also became the foremost prota- 
gonist in the struggle for civil and religious liberties until reaction to the French 
Revolution resulted in his becoming one of the most hated radicals of the day 
and drove him first from Birmingham in 1791 and thence to the United States of 
America, after four years in London where he had delivered gratis, at the New 
College, Hackney, his Warrington lectures on history and chemistry. His educa- 
tional activities continued to the last, his final educational publication being 
Hints Concerning Public Education, written for Thomas Jefferson’s proposed 
new public institution of higher learning in Virginia. 


Educational philosophy and psychology 
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From this, Hartley argued that associationism was the basis of man's men- 
tal, emotional and moral life, a line of argument eagerly seized upon by Priestley 
who stated that ‘nothing is requisite to make any man whatever he is, but a sen- 
tient principle . . . and the influence of such circumstances as he has actually been 
exposed to’ (Priestley, 1790a, p. 184). 

Priestley welcomed the analysis of complex ideas whereby ‘our external 
senses furnish the materials of all the ideas of which we are ever possessed’ and 
wholeheartedly agreed that, therefore, since not all associations were good ones, 
development must not be left to chance — “we [must] learn to cherish and 
improve good ones, check and root out such as are mischievious and immoral’ 
(Priestley, 1790a, p. 189; Hartley, 1976, Vol. 1, p. 81). Rather than reliance on 
innate character or divine intervention, tremendous importance was given to 
environment and circumstance in the belief that ‘children may be formed or 
moulded as we please’ (Priestley, 1782, p. 521; Hartley, 1976, Vol. 1, p. 82; 
Vol. 2, p. 453). Through association, intellectual, physical and moral develop- 
ment were seen by Priestley as interdependent. Thus real virtue for him was ‘the 
result of reflection, or discipline and much voluntary exertion’; making good 
choices and judgements depended on extensive intellectual education, ‘a large 
stock of ideas and much experience’; a sound intellectual and moral development 
depended on a healthy -body although ‘muscular habits’ were not conducive to 
sensibility of mind (Priestley, 1794, p. 389; Priestley, 1775, p. 21; Priestley, 
1970, pp. 122-23). The law of association, indeed, was the basis of education 
and life, a systematic means of achieving moral, religious and intellectual objec- 
tives and even perfection (Priestley, 1782, p. 515), 


Who should be educated? 


cation for females than was usual. Firstly, since development depended complet- 
ely on education, women were not, as many people assumed, inferior in mental 
capacity. Secondly, since women had the same moral duties and Passions as men 
and since morality and virtue were improved by intellectual culture, women had 
as much right to the latter as men. Thirdly, women needed to be well educated to 
be respected wives and good mothers. Women who were well educated intellec- 
tually and morally would be well fitted to educate and influence others and to 
obtain an independent living if need be (Priestley, 1790b, p. 419; Priestley, 1780, 
pp. 171, 137-38). 

Similarly, the logical extension of Priestley's principles ought to have been 
that people of all classes in society should receive the same education. Despite the 
fact, however, that contemporaries saw him as the arch-leveller and regularly 
burnt him in effigy (Lincoln, 1971, p. 179), Priestley was ambivalent about the 
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education of the poor. He was concerned about their welfare and desirous of 
their literacy, but his deep fear of state control over education and thus of unifor- 
mity of thought and belief, instead of variety and freedom, prevented him from 
advocating a national system. His educational writings were directed towards the 
middle classes and for others he held the reservations typical of his class and 
period (Priestley, 1771, pp. 43-47). 


The curriculum and methods 


The law of association also implied what should be learned and how. For 
Priestley “the most effectual discipline of the mind” was experience, and thus a 
reliance on empirical knowledge favoured those subjects whose content or 
methods were based on experience and inductive reasoning. In the human 
sciences, history was the outstanding example of these. As Priestley said, history 
was “anticipated experience”; perhaps not as striking as personal experience but 
more correct and complete. It enabled students to understand change, cause and 
effect, to improve their judgement and understanding, lose their prejudices, learn 
from the past how to improve affairs in the future and appreciate the wide 
variety of human nature (Priestley, 1803, pp. 25 et seq.). Until this time, how- 
ever, history in formal education had always been ‘ancient’ history, so Priestley’s 
introduction of modern history as an academic discipline at Warrington was a 
revolutionary innovation. . 

In the same way, Priestley, the leading British chemist of the day, delighted 
not only in contemporary discoveries in the physical sciences, but also in their 
methods of study. He rejoiced that scientific knowledge was increasing and, since 
this meant that “the security and happiness of mankind are daily improved', plea- 
sure could be taken in these studies through association. The study of science, 
like that of history, seemed to prove that divine providence was 'gradually 
conducting things to a more perfect and glorious state’ (Priestley, 1767, pp. 341- 
42, 345). No wonder, therefore, that at Hackney Priestley developed further the 
scientific teaching which he had encouraged at Warrington, teaching especially 
“the whole of what is called Chemistry" (Priestley, 1794, p. 385). 

As a Unitarian minister, Priestley tried to advance radical attempts D study 
the beginnings of Christianity in a historical context and to promote the idea of 
Progressive revelation. He established Sunday classes for young, middle-class 
‘rational dissenters’ of both sexes, writing appropriate materials for them in his 
optimistic hope that simple, undogmatic religious teaching would prove sur 
fying, and that freedom of inquiry alone could develop and augment the Hago 
wisdom. Such a principle, which was upheld only by the liberal — 
academies in higher education at the time, was as passionately denounced by 
others as it was passionately upheld by Priestley (Priestley, 1791b, pp. 458-74; 
Priestley, 17914, pp. 420-40). i 4 UN, 

Priestley realized that, to avoid forming false biases or misleading impres- 
sions through association, ideas and language should be kept clear. In his 
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Warrington lectures on The Theory of Language and Universal Grammar he sta- 
ted how important it was to understand the nature of language — ‘the means of 
preserving and bringing into perfection all other arts; . . . the measure of our 
intellectual powers . . .; the greatest distinguishing mark of a civilised being’ 
(Priestley, 1762, p. 125). Against the fact that English was still not taught as a 
subject in its own right in public and grammar schools, Priestley wrote and illus- 
trated his own Rudiments of English Grammar. He used English rather than the 
customary Latin terms and filled the work both with profuse, clear examples of 
the language, drawn from modern popular literature and normal speech, and 
with extracts from the best English authors and poets (Priestley, 1798, pp. 3- 
118). 

To assist the inculcation of clear knowledge, Priestley urged teachers to 
illustrate and exemplify their ideas and to welcome students’ questions and 
observations (Priestley, 1777, pp. 259; Priestley, 1780, p. 219). Similarly, he 
stressed the vital importance of systematic methods and this was why he care- 
fully classified and related the periods and different aspects of history in his own 
Chart of History and Chart of Biography. He was keen on visual aids, such as 
models, and any ways that would help students to understand the full signifi- 
cance of their work. Thus, in history he spent much time discussing both the 
multifarious kinds of sources that historians use and the works of different 
historians through the ages. In science he insisted on experiment as the key to 
understanding and clear thinking, and he emphasized that all studies should be 
adapted to the age and capacity of the learner (Priestley, 1803, pp. 54-202, 463- 
83; Priestley, 1769, p. 10). 

Priestley most clearly exemplified the law of association in his Warrington 
lectures, published in 1777 as A Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criticism. 
With ample illustrations from the English and ancient classics, Priestley proved 
how the use of associationism was the basis of good speaking, writing and, 
indeed, teaching, and thus influenced the formation of imagination, taste and all 
intellectual pleasures (Priestley, 1777, pp. 257-482). 


Education for a new order 


In his dedication to his Course of Lectures, Priestley vigorously declared that his 
was an age in which public distinctions based on mere force, superstition or acci- 
dent would no longer stand unless they were made ‘truly respectable and useful’ 
by ‘good principles and good dispositions, joined to a cultivated understanding’ 
(Priestley, 1777, p. 255). His educational philosophy, in fact, was strongly 
influenced by his perception of the needs of the rising industrial and commercial 
middle class, in which many dissenters, including the energetic Unitarians, were 
to be found. Convinced that it was an era of dramatic change for humanity, of 
“new light... bursting out in favour of the civil rights of men’, he exhorted the 
students of Hackney College to help obtain: 
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the flourishing state of science, arts, manufactures and commerce; the extinction of wars . 
. ., the abolishing of all useless distinctions. . . . In short to make government as beneficial 
«+ as possible. Let the Liberal Youth be everywhere encouraged to study the nature of 
government and attend to everything that makes nations secure and happy [Priestley, 
1791a, p. 434]. 


This was why Priestley included in.the study of history not only every aspect of 
civil government including law, but also the principles of commerce and taxation, 
subjects then generally dismissed as “illiberal” because trade and commerce, from 
the point of view of the ruling classes, were seen as activities of the lower orders 
in society. Priestley, however, lived and worked among those who were 
revolutionizing England into the first industrial nation. An active participant in 
the scientific and industrial concerns of the small but vital Lunar Society of 
Birmingham, which included in its membership James Watt, Matthew Boulton 
and Josiah Wedgwood, he was certain that the leaders of the future would come 
from those who mastered the sources of knowledge which were changing the 
world (Schofield, 1963; Priestley, 1803, pp- 5, 22,313-17, 403-15, 471-75). The 
very scientific and industrial interests that were scorned in traditional education 
were to him the just basis of a prosperous meritocracy. In contrast to widespread 
traditional views, he upheld science rather than the arts as having the liberalizing 
and humanizing role in education. He accepted that ‘the arts . . . promote society 
and humanity, which are so favourable to the progress of science”, but believed 
that science was where human understanding reached its apogee, ‘grasping at the 
noblest objects’ and thus enabling mastery of the powers of nature, an increase in 
the well-being of mankind and thence a golden age (Priestley, 1803, p. Mi; 
Priestley, 1767, p. 345). ‘ 

For Priestley, literary and scientific excellence accompanied by a proper 
in a ‘truly liberal education’. He considered 


moral development were necessary à 
n if it was to develop its full 


that England needed to modernize higher educatio 
potential. This was why he upgraded the teaching of modern languages, particu- 
larly the vernacular (though he recognized the uses of the ancient languages, 
especially for intending ministers) and why he made his reforms at Warrington. 
He wanted those who would fill *the principal stations of active life” and might 
well influence politics to understand the history and laws of theis country and " 
well instructed in the great and leading principles of wise policy” (Priestley, 179 1 
p. 389; Priestley, 1791a, pp. 420-21; Priestley, 1780, pp. 185-228). In similar 
vein, he stimulated elocution lessons and recognized the importance of travel 
abroad, although his usual open-mindedness baulked a little at the thought of 
possible unwelcome influences from foreign morals and religion! (Priestley, 1970, 
pp. 88-89; Priestley, 1780, pp- 146-48). 


What Priestley was ardently desiring was the education of enlightened 


leaders of the middle class whose culture and status they would raise. He did not 


admire the hereditary aristocracy and condemned their ‘public’ schools as im- 
moral and their universities as repressive (Priestley, 1780, pp. 50-52, 111-19). 
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He upheld middle-class dissenting academies as more liberal and enlightened, 
open to all, less expensive, teaching liberal principles in both religion and poli- 
tics, and resembling ‘rivers, which taking their natural course, fertilize a whole 
country’. In contrast he depicted the universities as ‘pools of stagnant water, . . . 
offensive to the neighbourhood’ and inculcating ‘slavish and illiberal principles 
(Priestley, 1787, p. 128; Priestley, 1791a, p. 425). 

Priestley anticipated that only the rudiments of any subject would be 
taught, formal education being only a preparation for lifelong development and 
application (Priestley, 1794, p. 385). He had little appreciation of the aesthetic 
and fine arts, but he did want to promote those arts and sciences that would 
benefit mankind and give the middle class a proper status within the community, 
for “in fact it is knowledge that finally governs mankind, and power, though ever 
so refactory, must at length yield to it' (Priestley, 17914, pp. 439, 431). 


Priestley's influence on education 


Thus it can be seen that Priestley advocated a liberal and useful education, based 
on the principles and methods of Hartleian psychology, which would serve the 
interests both of rational religion and of the new industrial and commercial 
classes. In formal education, he was an exciting and innovative force in both the 
subjects and the methods he emphasized. He wrote prolifically on all these: many 
of his books went into several editions and thus his ideas were popularized at 
least among progressive educationists. He made difficult subjects understandable 
and the sources of knowledge more accessible, as in his promotion of the libra- 
ries of Leeds and Birmingham. He was not without critics, though even these, 
like Hazlitt, might admire his range, diversity and clarity (Hazlitt, 1904, pp. 357- 
59). 

Priestley was successful in stimulating interest in Hartley's works. His most 
immediate impact was on the Unitarians themselves whose subsequent wide 
involvement in educational ventures of all kinds thus disseminated his ideas 
(Watts, 1986). Well-known English educationists of their day, such as Dr John 
Aikin, Anna Barbauld, Lant Carpenter, Mary Carpenter and Harriet Martineau, 
all exemplify this (Aikin, 1823, 1825; L. Carpenter, 1820; R. L. Carpenter, 1842, 
P. 497; Martineau, 1877, Vol. 1, p. 104). Such Unitarians as these and others 
developed Priestley's views on the curriculum. His work in promoting education 
in the vernacular and English prose and Poetry was eagerly taken up, for 
example, by William Enfield and thus spearheaded a growing movement for the 
serious teaching of English (Enfield, 1808). Unitarian educationists enthusiasti- 
cally included modern history in their teaching of and writings for children and 
persisted in their acceptance of it as a legitimate subject in higher education. 
They also promoted geography in schools but more significant was their involve- 
ment ín science, particularly through their prolific writings for readers of all ages 
and through their membership and founding of scientific societies, where they 
achieved an influence out of all proportion to their numbers (Watts, 1986). 
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That Unitarians were so affected by Priestley might not seem so important 
since they comprised a very small group in society and were unpopular because 
of their radical religious and political views, even before extreme reaction to the 
French Revolution and those who supported it turned particularly on them. The 
very academies they lauded, Warrington and Hackney, both failed in turn. Their 
emphasis on intellect rather than imagination was to make them unfashionable 
in some quarters in the days of the Romantic Movement. They did, however, 
have a disproportionate impact on education as they did in local politics and the 
industrial world, and thus disseminated Priestley's ideas. Through their promi- 
nence in scientific societies and their writings, including their large contribution 
to the growing corpus of children's literature and educational books (eften one 
and the same), they captured a wide audience for their ideas. 

Furthermore, Unitarians ran prestigious schools to which many of liberal 
persuasion, not necessarily those belonging to the Unitarian Movement, sent 
their children, both boys and girls. The schools of Thomas Wright Hill, an ardent 
disciple of Priestley, and his sons, for example, attracted wide public interest. The 
Hills’ system of education has been termed an ‘educational refraction of 
Priestley’s ideas’ by Armytage, who has marked the chain leading from M..D. 
Hill through his grandson, a science master at Eton who inspired Julian Huxley, 
the first Director-General of UNESCO and proponent of a philosophy of ‘world 
scientific humanism’ (Armytage, 1967-68). Typically, both Manchester College 
(Watts, 1986) and schools run by Unitarians offered a wide classical, modern and 
scientific curriculum and produced many eminent men and women who, there- 
after, through their involvement in many of the educational ventures of the nine- 
teenth century, spread further the ideas which they had-imbibed. Not least was 
this shown in the excellent education that Unitarians gave to their daughters and 
thence the role models which women, such as Harriet Martineau, Elizabeth 
Gaskell, Mary Carpenter and Florence Nightingale, provided for others. Many 
Unitarians led the way in nineteenth-century battles for women’s rights (Watts, 
1989), PETS 

It would be foolish to say that Priestley was the only educational influence 
on the Unitarians or that they, in turn, were the only radical educational reform- 
ers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It is true, however, E 
they were heavily involved in all manner of educational initiatives, that thee 
principal impetus for many years came from Priestley and that he himself worke 
with other radical educationists of the day such as those in the Lunar Society 
(Schofield, 1963). di ted 

Many of Priestley's ideals were not completely or even partially realizec® 


His unpopularity and that of Unitarianism partly militated against absorption of 


his ideas. The Unitarians, always small in number, usually had to work in collab- 


oration with others and this often diluted their objectives, or at least concealed 


their contribution. It is difficult to gauge how far Unitarians influenced the very 


gradual adoption of English literature, modern languages, modern history and 
geography in the grammar and public schools and the ancient universities after 
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1850, but they certainly had promoted these subjects since the time of Priestley. 
Very importantly they had continued both to foster the study of science and to 
attract to their ranks eminent scientists, including applied scientists and engineers 
who were creating industrial England. Unfortunately, however, outside the insti- 
tutions with which Unitarians and other progressive educationalists were connec- 
ted, science did not become, as Priestley had hoped, an integral part of the curri- 
culum at the time, with the result that the lack of status of science and 
technology in British education has been a serious drawback for an industrial 
nation. 

Priestley did achieve success in another important ideal, however. His stri- 
ving to have free inquiry in education and to have open access to all educational 
institutions was a fight taken up with alacrity by Unitarians of the nineteenth 
century, such as James Heywood who was foremost in the successful campaigns 
both to open up the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to non-Anglicans and 
to admit women to London University. Priestley, indeed, though over-optimistic 
in his assumptions of what could be achieved in education in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, forecast many of the changes that have gradually occurred (as well as some 
of the problems, for example of central power dominating education) and 
through his own work, further disseminated by his followers, had an incalculable 
influence on English education. 


Notes 


1. Much of this profile is drawn from the unpublished Ph.D thesis: Watts, R.E. The 
Unitarian Contribution to Education in England from the Late Eighteenth Century 
to 1853. University of Leicester, 1987. 

2. Priestley's writings, many of which had several editions, were reprinted in The 
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ISMA“IL AL-QABBANI 


(1898-1963) 


Mahmud Kombar 


Isma‘il al-Oabbanj ) 
I bes was born in a village in Asyut, Upper Egypt, in 1898. He was 
iii d ive: Years after the death of al-Tahtawi (d. 1873), who had been a 
En e — of Arab culture and was the first Egyptian to advocate 
years after de F Aseh shonghe and education.! Al-Qabbani also was born five 
a. : ate of Ali Mubarak (d. 1893), the Minister of Education who 
esiti bees education system, giving it a sound modern foundation. 
ftupwned f à ood and as a young man, al-Qabbani was in contact with such 
(d. 1905) "ue in the educational world as Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh 
erbe: "em Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935)? He examined the pro- 
ind d a van parties whose opposing ideologies varied between the far 
bin ja ar left, including a range of tendencies from conservative Islamic 
e tar conciliatory or innovative Islam, moderate liberalism, Arab 
e ag a: ical secularism to revolutionary socialism. All of these parties 
Meis e ucation as one of the primary concerns in their national pro- 
eui a especially since the British colonial authorities in Egypt had in 1882 
ida e policy of withholding funds from education, fearing that its spread 
Ata ise aspirations among the Egyptians and encourage them to launch a 
gn for liberation. 
ortu political parties had their own means of publicity which served to 
et ficial n circulation: in 1948 there were 353 newspapers and magazines, 
ogni and private, published in Arabic. There were also 102 newspapers and 
rh ines published in foreign languages.* Most of them gave regular space to 
cles and sections dealing with educational thought, philosophy, organization, 


Planning and practice.” 

eme his student days, al-Qab 

EN 8 in foreign schools, and came to 

i nctions of these systems. While loca 

un milieu, spreading new cultural values, 
subject of considerable debate among local po 


bàni came into contact with contemporaries 
know about the varied educational goals 
ted in Egypt, they represented their own 
lifestyles and ways of thinking — 
liticians and intellectuals.* 
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Al-Qabbani was also acquainted with the work and ideas of the great 
foreign educationists living and working in Egypt. There was the Swiss Dor Bey, 
who established the system of educational inspection, and the Armenian Jacob 
Artin who, as under-secretary at the Ministry of Education, had developed the 
education system shortly before the British occupation of Egypt. 

Al-Qabbani worked with a number of foreign professors who visited Egypt 
to study educational problems and who suggested ways of modernizing the sys- 
tem. These included the E. Claparède? of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute in 
Geneva, and the British inspector of education E O. Mann. They spent a whole 
year (1929) in Egypt, and presented two separate reports. There was also the 
British specialist in elementary education, Marvin, who came to Egypt in 1931. 

From these specialists, and from others, Al-Qabbani learned a great deal, 
but he had ideas of his own which made him a unique educational pioneer. 


The ‘John Dewey’ of Egypt 


Egyptian thinkers and innovators at the time of the national renaissance were 
aware of the crisis in education; they shared in the spirit of reform and the will to 
modernize. However, they were influenced by a variety: of philosophies: 
Rousseau’s romantic naturalism, Kant's idealism, Conte's positivism, Locke's 
empiricism, Spencer's rationalism and Darwin's evolutionism. The most impor- 
tant books dealing with these philosophies and their educational consequences 
were translated into Arabic.!? 

Reformers writing on educational theories criticized education systems or 
suggested that they should be modernized. For the most part, they were not 
themselves specialists in education, but rather were moved by a variety of politi- 
cal, secular and religious motives.!! However, some of them did work as teachers 
for a while, or supervised charitable organizations concerned with setting up 
schools and propagating education? 

Al-Qabbani was the first educational pioneer who could be described as à 
professional, and whose academic formation in the field of education included 
both theory and practice. He was a competent teacher and had experience in psy- 
chology.!* In the Higher School for Teachers, he taught courses in both education 
and psychology, and trained the students there in teaching techniques. Previous 
to that, he had shown considerable professional skill working for some years as à 
secondary-school teacher. He became well known as an educational innovator 
both in his ideas and in his practice, especially after his return from a year’s study 
on a scholarship to London (1917/18). During his time there he met the 
Pragmatics, British professors who were spreading the theories and principles of 
John Dewey and applying them in their new schools. He was also able to study 
Dewey's works himself, which were enjoying great popularity at that time, and 
he was encouraged by everything he read in them. 

Al-Qabbani showed unusual brilliance throughout his carcer as a student 
and practitioner.!* He possessed a breadth of culture, combining both the ancient 
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and modern, with an extraordinary ability to present his ideas and to convince 
people. He was capable of untiring and persistent effort and great determination. 
Due to these abilities, other educationists recognized him as the leader of the pro- 
gressive education movement in Egypt. 

Without underestimating al-Qabbani’s contribution, it should be admitted 
that he was neither an innovative philosopher nor a modern theoretician of prag- 
matism. He did not come up with a totally new or fundamental idea. Pragmatism 
was already a mature and well-established philosophy. What does make him 
important and ensures his immortality as a great educational pioneer is that he 
was a skilful and inspired strategist, who was able to adapt pragmatism to the 
Egyptian and Arab milieu, and applied it with great success. The high official 
posts that he held assisted him in his efforts, giving him academic and executive 
authority.!5 This made it easier for him to carry out his reform projects, to which 
he devoted his whole life, and which he made the focal point of his professional, 
political and personal life. 


The principles of pragmatism 


Al-Qabbani, together with other educationists, concentrated on ‘policy and 


methods of education’ before there was any scientific concept of educational 
ting them through methodological decisions 


objectives or a technique for formula 
ation of teaching methods or evaluation 


on planning, programme design, applic 

of the outcomes.!® Up to that time, education in Egypt performed traditional 

functions, such as: (a) the teaching of knowledge, skills and values to form the 
pupil's personality and social skills; (b) passing on the cultural heritage, thus 
linking the present generation to the past; and (c) preparation of the work Nace 

to meet the development needs of society and ensure its progress. In al-Qabbani s 

view, the most important principles defining the scope of educational policy 

were: 

- Making elementary education universal, co nified. Ti 
not reasonable that there should be eight types of institution, differing in the 
type of pupils, the qualifications of the teachers, the number of years of A 
and programmes, methods and objectives. This sort of education system em 
in the end destroy the nation's character and pota homogeneity, while 
confirming class differences and social discrimination." vs 

~ Extending the period of compulsory schooling to form a general cultura oun- 
dation and to ensure functional skills for all pupils. This was necessary to avoid 
a large number of the children of ordinary citizens leaving school semi-literate, 
particularly those enrolled in compulsory and elementary schools not end 
ted with, or not open to, higher stages of education. Such children would then 
either follow their fathers’ occupations or become unemployed or under- 
employed. This would be a national disaster, a dissipation of the nation's 


human resources. 


mpulsory, free and unified. It was 
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- Diversification of secondary education, whereby the majority of students, after 
completing the two compulsory steps of education — primary and secondary — 
would be directed into technical schools (agricultural, industrial or commer- 
cial); only a minority with outstanding ability would be enrolled in academic 
secondary schools. In this way, children would be directed to where their apti- 
tudes and interests could be developed, so as to meet the demands of develop- 
ment and the labour market. 

- Raising the standards of teacher training in order to produce sufficient num- 
bers of qualified teachers in every sphere: academic, artistic and athletic; orga- 
nizing in-service training programmes to improve and update teachers” qualifi- 
cations. It was believed that the effectiveness and efficiency of teaching was 
inseparable from the effectiveness of the teacher. 

— Preparation of new curricula and linking them to practical everyday life and 
the environment; maintaining their integration in the overall scholastic plan, in 
all its aspects: science, language, practical and artistic skills, religion, health, 
athletics and social studies. 

~ Suitable architectural designs for schools, making sure that they had everything 
necessary to make them a proper environment for the practice of all educa- 
tional activities: sports, manual work, fine arts, theatrical presentations, 
gardening, and scientific and literary activities. 

The instruction methods were borrowed unchanged from Dewey's pragmatism, 

in particular: 

- Making the school an active human environment in which nature and society 
interacted rather than being remote from each other. 

— Treating the child as a person and the centre of the educational process, 
concentrating on his/her development, responding to his/her needs and inter- 
ests, keeping in step with his/her abilities. 

- Learning through educational experiences which placed the child in the empiri- 
cal situations of having to face real-life problems, and motivating him/her to 
understand and solve them in a positive and appropriate way. 

- Using the project method, which supports the principle of ‘learning by doing’ 
and transforms the whole environment into a learning area, strengthening the 
faculties of observation, comprehension, analysis and evaluation. This is the 
complete opposite of the traditional method, based upon predetermined organ- 
ization of subject matter unrelated to the learner’s experiences and interests, 
and using only the method of ‘read, write, listen and learn’, 

~ Developing the spirit of freedom, and encouraging participation in democracy, 
self-direction and mutual respect between young people; training would be 
designed to foster initiative and carry out responsibilities. 

- Establishing a new role for the teacher as a counsellor of young people, one 
who plans the learning situations, directs pupils to where they can acquire 
knowledge and, when mistakes occur, corrects them. In this way, the teacher 
becomes an educational innovator in the school and in the local community. 
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Al-Qabbani was already over 50 when he was appointed Minister of Education. 

This followed the military revolution of 23 July 1952. He played an important 

part in winning support for its principles and in the effort to attain its stated 

aims: unity, freedom and socialism. He drew up basic objectives for Arab educa- 
tion, the most important of which were: 

— Education to strengthen personal and social development, in conformity with 
each child’s individual characteristics. 

— Education to strengthen each child's mental abilities, especially in critical think- 
ing, deductive reasoning and creative imagination. 

— Education to reinforce work skills and production experience adapted to the 
needs of the economy, and not limited to the sphere of government employ- 
ment. 

— Eaucation to reinforce the spirit of enlightened citizenship and genuine Arab 
nationalism.!* 


Establishing the reform 


For these aims and principles to be transformed from the realm of theory to 
organized application, al-Qabbani and his assistants strove to embody the 
concepts of progressive education into institutional structures, educational pro- 
grammes, technical organization, and legislative and executive policies. In this 
field, al-Qabbani was particularly successful, although he faced opposition and 
conflict and, in many cases, found himself in material and technical difficulties. 
This compelled him to tackle reform with a combative spirit, accepting neither 
fatigue nor defeat; he was never deflected by criticism or open attack. 


AN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


There were numerous schools for training teachers for the various stages of edu- 
cation, but without any fixed organization or basis for evaluating their level of 
academic and educational performance.!? This led to criticisms from experts and 
officials, both Egyptian and foreign. Al-Qabbani was moved to action, and he 
succeeded in convincing officials of the need to create a higher institute speciali- 
zing in high-quality professional preparation for all teachers in Egyptian schools. 
The first institute of this kind was in fact established in 1929 in Cairo, with two 
sections: one for primary school-teachers; the other for secondary school- 
teachers. The institute enjoyed a good academic and educational reputation, 
which made it the school of pragmatism both in theory and in practice, and a 
centre for educational research and professional training. Along these same 
lines, the Institute of Education for girls was established in 1933. The parent ins- 
titute was subject to several re-organizations which eventually resulted in the 
suppression of the section for primary teachers and the creation of a division for 
higher studies in 1941. It was authorized to grant academic degrees: special 


diplomas, Master’s degrees and doctorates. 
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In 1945, the institute added a branch in Alexandria which, in 1947, became 
an independent Institute of Education under the Ministry of Education. In 1950 
the parent institute became attached to the University of Ayn Shams, and then 
developed into a College of Education in 1956. In 1970 it expanded into a much 
larger college which granted the baccalaureate diploma, as well as higher acad- 
emic degrees. It formed the foundation and model on the pattern of which about 
thirty different colleges of education were founded. They were concerned with 
the training of general education teachers in all subjects, including art and 
sport.?! 


EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES AND MODEL SCHOOLS 


Al-Qabbani followed the example of John Dewey, who had established a school 
for applying his theories attached to the University of Chicago (January 1896); it 
was a workshop for educational research and experiment outside the range of 
professional teacher training. 

Al-Qabbani did the same in Egypt. He began by opening experimental 
classes in 1932 attached to the Institute of Education, in which teacher trainees 
would apply what they had learned in theory and carry out pioneering experi- 
ments to produce a type of education not previously known. These classes were 
attended by slow learners and by the mentally and physically handicapped. Al- 
Qabbani also prepared experiments on a wider scale and with normal samples of 
children in two secondary schools in 1937/38. In each school he appointed a 
director to take charge.?? 

His departure from the administrative post in the ministry in order to 
become a deputy director of the institute meant that there was no one to pro- 
mote experimentation, which then became neglected and increasingly subject to 
criticism. This forced al-Qabbani to look for some other secure and permanent 
vehicle for experimentation, and in 1939 he established, in the al-Qubba district 
of Cairo, the al-Noqrashi model primary school, adding in 1942 the al-Noqrashi 
model secondary school. He appointed al-Qousy, one of his chief assistants, as 
superintendent of both schools. Following. the success of this experiment, al- 
Qabbani extended it by establishing the al-Orman model school at Giza with pri- 
mary and secondary divisions, and appointed another of his assistants, 
Muhammed Fu'ad Galal, as its superintendent. 

These schools became so well known for their organization, programmes 
and teaching methods that they attracted the best pupils, recruited from the sons 
of the enlightened bourgeoisie, the parents preferring this education to that pro- 
vided in private, government and foreign schools. The very best students grad- 
uating from the institute were chosen to teach in these schools. 

The innovations introduced in the model schools were highly esteemed by 
educators and officials and adopted by many other Egyptian schools. Perhaps 
one of the best educational innovations was the setting up of a ‘parents’ council’, 
a new development including both parents and teachers. This council studied the 
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affairs of the whole school community and strengthened ties between the school 
and the home. This led the ministry to issue a regulation that such councils 
should be set up in all Egyptian schools.2 

Thus, the model schools became a force for educational modernization, 
radically different from the form and content of traditional education. Al- 
Qabbani became the symbol of an epoch, one rightly known as the era of ‘pro- 
gressive education”. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In Egypt there were societies and associations for different groups of teachers, 
according to their levels of teaching and the special subjects they taught. Most of 
these took the form of associations working for social and economic objectives. 
Al-Qabbani sought to unite them and direct them towards a technical and educa- 
tional objective, to improve education according to modern concepts and 
methods of organization. 

The first association established with this specific aim in view was the 
Association of Modern Education, set up in 1936 by Al-Qabbani as a branch of 
its headquarters in London. Its founding members numbered about eighty educa- 
tionists, both men and women. This association became a pioneer in the pragma- 
tic movement, seen for the first time in the Arab world. 

Trained teachers increased in number and, in 1943, al-Qabbani founded the 
Association of Graduates of the Institutes of Education. These were teachers who 
had been trained according to modern principles, and their high level of profes- 
sional skill was recognized within society; they stood for the excellence of ‘pro- 
gressive education’. Al-Qabbani was elected as the first president of this associa- 
tion. 

On this same pattern, al-Qabbáni founded the Egyptian Society for 
Psychological Studies so that particular attention could be paid to improving 
both theoretical and practical aspects of psychology in training institutes and in 
Egyptian schools. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN EDUCATION 


Educational journals already existed at that time in Egypt, the earliest being The 
Garden of Egyptian Schools, founded by al-Tahtawi and first published - 
16 April 1870. By 1948 there were thirty-five educatjonal journals in Egypt. 

However, they were all concerned with matters of instruction and the conditions 
of schools through light informative articles. Al-Qabbani was not satisfied with 
this approach and he became the prime-mover behind the publication of the 
Journal of Modern Education, which was to be a research journal printing 
serious articles written by members of the Association of Modern Education. The 
first issue appeared in June 1948 and was published three times that year. From 
the following year, 1949, it was changed to a quarterly, which it has remained 
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ever since. Particularly in the early years, leading Egyptian, Arab and foreign 
educationists were invited to write for the Journal, which thus presented modern 
educational thinking to a wide readership of educators and teachers in Egypt and 
the Arab world. 


RESEARCH AND VISITING PROFESSORS 


To put an end to the somewhat disorganized educational policy followed by the 
authorities, which had resulted from a succession of different political parties in 
power implementing conflicting decisions, al-Qabbani worked to establish a per- 
manent academic division which would be responsible for everything connected 
with educational policies, regulations, projects, curricula and methods. These 
were to be studied methodically and objectively, well away from political pres- 
sures and changes in government. In 1940, Al-Qabbani was chosen as the first 
counsellor to be its president. He was assisted by a large technical staff and well- 
qualified young people. 

Valuable research and publications were produced by this division, contri- 
buting to the improvement and development of the education system. The posi- 
tion of technical counsellor was abolished in 1946, and the specialist work of 
this organization was referred to a deputy in the Ministry of Education.?6 

For a variety of reasons, al-Qabbani was anxious to invite internationally 
renowned specialists in the field of Progressive education to deliver lectures to 
teachers in the Institute of Education, especially on modern educational trends; 
they would inspect the institute and offer suggestions for its improvement; 


loped countries from which they came; and they could also write articles for the 
Journal of Modern Education. 

These visiting professors included the Americans Boyd H. Bode, Professor 
of Education at Ohio University, and Harold Rugg, Professor at Columbia 
University and a pioneer in the movement of educational philosophy known as 
Reconstitutionalism. This adds a social dimension to Pragmatism, making the 
school into an effective and influential force in rebuilding society on new founda- 
tions and values appropriate to the post-Second World War world. He invited 
Professor William Gray, who carried out well-known Pioneering studies on the 
subject of reading. Others were the British professors Fred Clark, Berny and 
Depson, and the French priest, Père Boulanger,27 


MODERNIZING EDUCATION 


The Association of Modern Education, the Association of Graduates of the 
Institute of Education, and the Egyptian Society of Psychological Studies all 
worked under the leadership and supervision of al-Qabbanr at translating, wri- 
ting and publishing books to assist the modernization of educational thought and 
practice. In the year 1948 alone, educational books were published on the 
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following topics: raising children, methods of teaching, teacher training, the tea- 
cher's profession and functions, combating illiteracy, theories of education, and 
educating parents (or raising educational awareness in families). 

Al-Qabbani joined with Professor Jackson and others in writing textbooks 
for students of the Institute of Education. He himself wrote the introductions to 
a number of books, and in 1948 four were translated into Arabic: Groundwork 
of Education Theory; Psychologie de l'éducation; A Textbook on the History of 
Education; and Freedom of Action in Education. 

By forming educational managers, al-Qabbani ensured the steady growth of 
reform policies and projects. Even after his death they were pursued by succes- 
sive generations of outstanding educationists whom he had arranged to send on 
scholarships to the United States of America and the United Kingdom. When 
these students returned to Egypt after gaining higher academic qualifications, he 
appointed them to the Institute of Education and entrusted them with teaching 
functions, scientific research and in formulating education systems in Egypt and 
the Arab world. 

Al-Qabbani realized the importance of organizing seminars, study circles 
and conferences at the local, Arab and international levels. Here were studied the 
most important issues included in his great project of educational reform. He 
wished, in particular, to invite the very best educationists who, if they all accep- 
ted a particular course of action, would have great influence with decision- 
makers in the highest echelons of the educational authority. He also wished their 
discussions and studies to have an enlightening influence which would benefit 
future development and the effectiveness of teaching. 


While al-Qabbani was not necessarily the sole or even the principal person 
study circles and conferences, he did in 


hrough his contribution in thought and 
passing resolutions and 


responsible for preparing these seminars, 
fact play a positive role in most of them t 
action. His voice was influential and most forceful in 
recommendations. Between 1925 and 1958, there were national and inter- 
national meetings on elementary education, science teaching, model schools, 
modern educational methods, compulsory education and inspection (or educa- 
tional supervision). In 1949, al-Qabbani arranged a general programme for 
teachers in which thirty-three lectures were given on various educational trends, 
both theoretical and practical.” wv 
Al-Qabbani worked to pass legislation and rules, as well as organizing 
regulations to protect his reform projects, to ensure their stability and their 
continued effectiveness. Among the most important of these were: 
— The establishment of model rural schools (1941) and rural teachers” schools 
(1948) under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. 
— The abolition of the primary education certificate (1941). The reason for this 
was that anyone obtaining this certificate, especially working-class children, 
found themselves obliged to enter the labour market since they were barred 


from any hope of further education. 
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— Transforming compulsory schools, which were locked in an inferior system, 
into educationally effective elementary schools with a new structure (1949), 

— Decreeing free primary education for all (1944). 

— Reorganization of the ladder of general education, then made up of two stages 
— primary and secondary (based on the French system since 1836) — and repla- 
cing it with three stages: primary, preparatory and secondary (1954). 

— Organization of secondary education, particularly its diversification and the 
raising of standards (1949 and 1953). 

- Including Arabic language and national culture in the curriculum of foreign 
schools located in Egypt, as well as within the basic subject matter of examina- 
tions.?? 

Al-Qabbani would not have found it easy to succeed in these spheres of the insti- 

tutionalization of reform had he not had a strategic methodology. He made his 

plans with awareness and precision, and was thus able to overcome the difficul- 
ties he faced throughout his professional life. Typical of this methodology were: 

(a) scientific language; (b) carefully graded progress; (c) a moderate approach; 

and (d) appropriate experimentation. 


SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE 


Al-Qabbani adopted a language for reform totally different from the rhetoric of 
politicians, which was characterized by demagogy, exaggeration and vague pro- 
mises. He spoke of: experience; interests; integration of the personality; the diver- 
sity of educational activities; the development of critical thought; positive atti- 
tudes on the part of the learner; the qualifications of teachers; and other 
technical matters which required empirical research or objective interpretation 
rather than political explanations. Issues that went to the very heart of educa- 
tional policy, al-Qabbani approached from a cultural and humanistic standpoint, 
which others found acceptable rather than provocative. For instance, when he 
spoke of unifying elementary education and making it universal, and extending 
the period of compulsory education, he used terms such as “social justice in à 
society which is still backward in every aspect of its life”, and “educating a people 
now illiterate who in olden times spread the light of knowledge throughout the 
world'. Unfortunately, his opponents were mainly educationists and administra- 
tors working in the Ministry of Education, and who begrudged him his intellec- 
tual superiority and reformist zeal. 

Because of his integrity and his freedom from political ambitions and 
manoeuvres, he gained the confidence of the leadership at the time of the 1952 
military revolution and was appointed the first Minister of Education in their 
new regime. He changed its aims from mere words into practical measures which 
took concrete shape and were expressed in specialized language. 
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GRADUAL CALCULATED PROGRESS 


As well as being an intellectual, al-Qabbani was realistic, and was thus able to 
face up to the perilous state of education. He would not disregard reality and 
embark on an enterprise that included a great risk of failure or rejection, nor 
would he take up any new ideas which were of doubtful validity. He had a spe- 
cial strategy based on three principles: 


Reform in a global context. Al-Qabbani did not present his plans for reform 
piecemeal, with each part having its own separate entity. On the contrary, he 
began his great reform project to develop the Egyptian education system within a 
wide pragmatic framework, which integrated both his ideas and the ways of 
applying them. This gave him a comprehensive vision, the elements of which 
were logically interrelated and embodied in a functional organic structure, inclu- 
ding objectives, structures, programmes, methods, training the necessary staff to 
work in the administration, drawing up plans, supervision and teaching. 


Reform starting from the basics. While al-Qabbani's intellectual output included 
literature on all the fundamental issues in education, he adopted the issue of 
teacher preparation as the core of his great reform project. He took the qualifica- 
tion of teachers as the cornerstone of educational reform, for teacher quality was 
the measure of teaching. In the Institute of Education, new systems and curricula 
were drawn up in order to produce large numbers of qualified persons. These 
teachers undertook the task of speeding up the reform process and seeing that it 
was well implemented in a fundamentally pragmatic way. 


Reform in stages. The purpose of each stage was to lay down a broad foundation 
for the larger and more comprehensive reform process that followed. This would 
mean that reform would proceed in connected stages in an on-going national 
process. 

The Institute of Education was subjected to phased development, and the 
same method was employed for the unification and development of elementary 
education. Al-Qabbani had decided at the beginning of his professional career on 
a policy of transforming the Kuttab (popular Koranic schools) into well-organi- 
zed schools incorporating elementary curricula and modern culture, with 
teachers who had obtained an acceptable level of knowledge and experience, 
According to the circumstances operating at that time, nothing more ambitious 
would have been feasible. 

He set to work on improving the standard of compulsory schools, first 
demanding that the length of obligatory attendance be increased from four to six 
years. Then he sought to diversify curricula to include theoretical and practical 
subjects. He obtained the lengthening of school attendance from a half to a full 
day, as well as the provision of lunch for the pupils, and adequate health care. At 
a third stage, he turned to the compulsory and elementary schools set aside for 
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the children of peasants and labourers. These he wished to see transformed into 
high-quality elementary schools equivalent to the primary schools that led on to 
secondary and then higher education. Curricula were changed, which opened the 
way for transformation and preparation for the primary-certificate examination. 
Finally, before the July 1952 revolution, al-Qabbani successfully incorporated all 
types of elementary school into a single type of primary establishment that did 
not recognize differences of socio-economic class, environment or religious affi- 
liation.?! 


A MODERATE AND NORMATIVE APPROACH 


Al-Qabbani knew how to conduct his reform projects in the face of opposition, 
adopting a policy that respected the positive aspects put forward by the opposing 
parties. He would take up a conciliatory position to satisfy all those concerned, 
taking account of circumstances and possibilities, without compromising the fun- 
damental methodology of the reform. 

On the route towards reform, al-Qabbani combined the long-established 
with the contemporary, religious values with secular ones; and while he wished 
to strengthen Arab nationalism, he was aware of the importance of interaction 
with world civilizations and the cultures of other peoples. Thus, education, as he 
intended it, was ‘neither old and traditional, nor borrowed from the West; but is 
genuinely Arab, linking the past with the present, and preparing for the future’.** 

With this belief, al-Qabbani considered that the school must carry out a 
dual, though apparently contradictory, role; for him it must be ‘a factor at once 
for preservation and renewal, so as to help the individual to acquire a cultural 
heritage, and at the same time prepare him to adapt and alter it. This gives him 
the ability to improve social systems.'?? 

In the conflict between supporters of quantity and quality in education, al- 
Qabbani took up a position midway between the two. The representatives of the 
British colonial authority, the royal authority, the leaders of the bourgeoisie and 
certain intellectuals, for obvious or not-so-obvious reasons, all supported quality 
in education, claiming that Egypt urgently needed well-qualified cadres to take 
up posts in government and administration. These could be supplied only by 
high-quality education. While the claim for quality had won the day, the budget 
was directed towards founding a limited number of bourgeois schools (primary, 
secondary and higher education); this was at the expense of elementary educa- 
tion for children of the common people.** 

In the opposite camp stood most of the political parties and the intellectuals 
who adopted a more liberal and open attitude, valuing the place of education in 
development and progress, and claiming that education for all was as vital as 
‘bread and water’ or “water and fresh air’25 They demanded that elementary 
education should be universal, compulsory and free; that secondary education 
should be more widespread, and that universities should be open to all seeking to 
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further their education. On this point al-Qabbani was cautious, realizing the pos- 
sible negative effects of a policy of ‘quantity’ in education. 

At first, however, he agreed that the trend towards quantity was justified by 
the humanitarian need to educate a nation of whom, in 1945, 80 per cent were 
still illiterate, neglected and deprived of the opportunity for education.36 

Al-Qabbani explained the positive outcomes of educating ordinary people 
in a country that was newly liberated and was progressing in the scientific, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural spheres. He said: 


In a country in such circumstances, it is worth directing educational efforts to rescue the 
people from the depths of their ignorance, which spoils every aspect of their lives, and to 
seek to make good elementary education universal, before thinking about making secon- 
dary education universal.?? 


However, he did not seek quantity at any price, for then education would decline 
in significance and its effects would be lost. Therefore, he set out his policy, 
which kept quantity within reasonable standards while the real improvement was 
taking place in the availability of education. 

Thus, al-Qabbani progressed along two parallel paths of equal importance. 
There was numerical expansion to the extent that, in 1954 and during his time at 
the ministry, two primary schools were built every three days, and half of the 
ministry’s budget was devoted to primary education. The aim was to raise this 
proportion to two-thirds of the education budget to meet the expense of the ever- 
increasing quantity and the improvement in quality: equipping schools, preparing 
well-qualified teachers, drawing up. programmes, writing new and appropriate 
textbooks, etc.?* 

At the primary education stage, al-Qabbani did not separate quantity from 
quality, for this level was important and essential. He called for primary educa- 
tion to be made universal, compulsory, of longer duration and to be unified. This 
would do away with the unsatisfactory system divided into: (a) popular elemen- 
tary education, which was bankrupt and meager; and (b) an excellent bourgeois 
education intended for the children of the élite. He wrote: 


The discrimination between elementary education and prímary education is based on the 
division of the nation into two distinct classes: a class which governs as if by right, sup- 
ported by rank and prestige, and a class which is condemned to submission, hard work 
and low status. There is no reason to prevent the first stage of education from being uni- 
fied. The cornerstone of our educational policy must be for primary education to be uni- 
versal, making it one of the stages of general education (and provide the financial 
resources required). For whenever education becomes cheaper it becomes worse.” 


Contrary to his usual custom, he made a provocative call - but one which was 
very true: ‘It is impossible for a democratic education system to exist in a society 
ruled by feudal attitudes.’ 
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While this was his position regarding primary education, he felt that quality 
should take precedence for academic secondary education. This, he declared, 
should be for those of intellectual ability, regardless of their social background. 

In his capacity as Deputy Minister of Education, credit is due to him for 
passing the 1949 law, which put an end to the policy of automatically accepting 
students for secondary education, following many complaints that the standards 
of secondary education were collapsing. He stressed the importance of selecting 
suitable candidates: 


Secondary and higher education are the means of preparing men and women who in the 
next generation will occupy positions of leadership in the life of the nation. Any falling of 
educational standards will mean a failure in the level of competence and of morality in 
our public life for the future. If we are allowed to make some concessions — only some - in 
the level of elementary education, to speed up its universalization, this is not permitted 
under any circumstances for secondary and higher education. It is agreed among 
educationists in all civilized nations that quality must come before quantity in these two 
stages of education, for the nation which sacrifices quality in seeking quantity is a nation 
which commits suicide.*! 


As soon as he became Minister of Education, therefore, he abolished the 1951 
law of his predecessor, Taha Hussein, which had opened the door wide to auto- 
matic acceptance into secondary education. In its place he issued the 1953 law, 
which reinforced the 1949 law passed when he was Deputy Minister of 
Education, thereby emphasizing the policy of improvement to the quality of this 
stage of education. 

Private schools, which attracted the children of affluent Egyptians and 
foreign residents, were entirely the responsibility of the private sector, since they 
received no funds from the state. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Al-Qabbani was the first Arab exponent of experimentation in the fields of both 
education and psychology. For Egyptian education, despite his belief in pragma- 
tism and the associated practical methods originating in the United States of 
America, he subjected everything to scientific experimentation. His aim was to 
adapt education to the national culture and to the availability of resources; he 
also aimed at reassuring those intellectuals, educationists and politicians who 
had doubts by letting them see for themselves that experimentation was sound 
and innovation successful. He aimed also at providing practical field experience 
to those working with these projects, which would help them to expand and 
advance with other educational reform projects. 

We have already referred to the experimental approach in curriculum design 
and in the modernization of teaching methods, as practised in the experimental 
classes and the model schools established by al-Qabbani for this purpose. In 
addition, the methodology followed by al-Qabbani in rural education presents 
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another example of his belief in the importance of experimentation. He assigned 
to the Association of Modern Education the task of conducting serious studies to 
define the aims of this kind of education, the design of school buildings, specific 
programmes and the qualifications of its teachers. The association published a 
book in 1940 which included the collected outcomes of research on this sub- 
ject.8 

In 1941 the first scientific experiment was carried out in establishing a rural 
elementary school in the village of al-Manayel. The curricula were designed to 
focus on work in the fields and on the pupils’ productive farming, in other 
words, vocational occupations. Therefore, a small-holding and a poultry yard 
were attached to the school, and there were also workshops for local and rural 
industries. Teachers and technicians were appointed who had knowledge and 
experience appropriate to this type of teaching. This education met the needs of 
young and old alike in a village which was intended to develop educationally, 
socially, economically, as well as in health and hygiene. 

Once the school had proved successful, and government officials were 
convinced of its relevance, it was decided to repeat the experiment in a number 
of Egyptian villages. So, on the pattern of al-Manayel, thirty-five schools were 
established in 1943/44, and another forty-three in 1944/45. 

Since there was a great need for qualified teachers, it was decided to estab- 
lish a school for rural teachers in Manshat al-Qanatir in 1948, followed by a 
similar school in the village of Bayy al-‘Arab. In both of these, the project 
method was used, concentrating on study of the circumstances and needs of 
people living in the countryside. The study subjects included: village problems, 
the peasant’s home, food, drinking water, pest control for the cotton crop, and 
other similar concerns.** 

In psychology, al-Qabbani created a broad experimental movement concer- 
ned in particular with the codification of intelligence tests and tests of scholastic 
achievement. He said: ‘If psychology is to move towards a pure scientific form, it 
must leave aside many of its concepts and begin to observe behaviour in a defi- 
ned experimental situation,’ He had begun to work in this way in his thirties 
when, in 1929, he helped Claparéde in his study of the mental abilities of 
Egyptian students. Claparéde had authorized him to supervise the conduct of the 
tests, which al-Qabbani translated, revised and administered to thousands of stu- 
dents. He then analysed the results, drew the main conclusions and published a 
book which was the first of its kind in Egypt and the Arab world. This was The 
Measurement of Intelligence in Primary Schools (1938). 

_ Together with his assistants, he produced tests to measure cognitive, mental 
arithmetic and mathematical skills. He prepared special training cards for carry- 
ing out various mathematical processes. He was responsible for establishing the 
Psychological clinic at Ayn Shams University, which became a testing ground for 
theories and methods of psychological analysis and clinical treatment. Here 
People beginning their research were trained and later became specialist profes- 
Sors throughout Egypt and other parts of the Arab world.* 
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Pragmatism: its rise in the Arab context 


Throughout the 1940s and 1950s pragmatism in the United States was increas- 
ingly criticized because of its negative aspects, which eventually led to a decline 
in educational standards. It was accused of: submitting to the inclinations of 
learners at the expense of the veritable educational aims; concentrating on physi- 
cal education at the expense of acquiring sound knowledge; and giving promi- 
nence to democracy and individual freedom so as to create educational chaos, 
turning certain secondary schools into ‘hell holes’. The idea was rampant that 
education was life, rather than preparation for life, and thus young people 
became imprisoned in the world of childhood, without being prepared to assume 
their proper roles in adult society.** 

Since the supporters of pragmatism had undermined its progressive prin- 
ciples through their excesses and their practical shortcomings, they were not able 
to hold out for long against the criticism and attacks from every side, especially 
after the death of Dewey in 1952. They announced the disbanding of their asso- 
ciation in 1955. In 1959, President Eisenhower officially declared the end of prag- 
matism and the need for a return to fundamental teaching (‘back to basics’). This 
was especially true for the sciences which were essential to contemporary progress 
and could ensure success in the ‘space race’. He also stressed the importance of 
discipline in school, as well as seriousness and responsibility in education.*" 

At the same time that pragmatism was declining in its American homeland, 
it flourished and spread in Egypt as a unique and irreplaceable form of educa- 
tion.** Especially after his academic visit to the United States in 1949, al-Qabbani 
was very well aware of both the positive and negative aspects of pragmatism in 
American schools. Through reflection and political measures, he tried to avoid 
adopting ‘dualisms’, such as simultaneously promoting progressive education as 
well as that which opposed it. al-Qabbani listened seriously and was convinced 
by Dewey's warnings to his followers; they did not take any notice of him them- 
selves, considering that he was senile and in mental decline. 

So al-Qabbani was able, at least on the level of theory and planning, to 
reconcile freedom and organization (recreation and hard work), practical activi- 
ties and educational materials (vocation and culture), and individual growth and 
co-operation.*? He and his followers were not over-sensitive; however, they were 
able to accept criticism, to make modifications and to comply with change. They 
believed that continuous renovation is the essence of pragmatism, so long as it 
works in the interest of the school and of society. Thus, al-Qabbani’s pragmatism 
was imbued with advanced ideas and methods, and achieved outstanding success 
when compared with traditional schools and their didactic methods. 

Successive generations of al-Qabbani’s followers carried his pragmatism 
beyond Egypt, and thereby changed the educational systems of the Arab coun- 
tries. When al-Qabbani died contented in 1963, his followers were able to reas- 
sure him that what he had planted would remain and flourish, and continue to 
produce good results in the future. 
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Notes 


Al-Tahtàwi wrote extensively on education, and also reflected about and practised 
it. His book al-Murshid al-amin lil-banat wa-l-banin [The Faithful Guide for Girls 
and Boys], 1872, is the first educational work of its kind in the Arab world. His 
reform theory reflected more traditional modernizing views as well as contemporary 
views based on the French education system, where he had spent four years stu- 
dying. A profile of al-Tahtawi is included in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on 
Education’. 

In Ahmad Amin’s words, ‘he was intended to construct buildings and great estab- 
lishments, but instead he engineered, designed and implemented with great care 
methods of education; so he is considered one of the greatest reformets’. Ahmad 
Amin, Zu'ama' al-islab fi l-'asr al-hadith [Leaders of Reform in the Reform Era], 
3rd ed., pp. 208-09, Cairo, Maktabat al-nahda al-misriyya, 1971. 

Further information on Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh’s educational thinking and 
efforts at reform can be found in Muhammad Rashid Rida’s Ta'rikh al-ustadh al- 
imam al-sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh [The History of Sheikh Imam Muhammad 
‘Abduh], Cairo, Matba‘at al-Manar, 1931, 3 vols. Regarding the educational think- 
ing of M. Rashid Rida, see the journal al-Mandr, many issues of which contain his 
critical analytical essays aimed at educational reform. 

Na'im ‘Atiya, Ma‘alim al-fikr al-tarbawi fi I-bilad al-‘arabiyya ft l-mi'a sana al- 
akhira [Trends of Educational Thought in Arab Countries in the Past 100 Years], 
pp. 12-107, Beirut, al-Jam'iya al-Amrikiyya, 1966. Political parties proliferated, 
increasing by an average of one new party each year from 1907 to 1914. See Jacob 
M. Landau, Parliaments and Parties in Egypt, pp. 139-73, Tel Aviv, Israel Publishing 
House, 1953. 

Salama Masa, The Education of Salama Musa, p. 27, Leiden, E.]. Brill, 1961. 

AL-Sijil al-thagaft [Cultural Record], pp. 91-110, Cairo, Ministry of Education, 
1948. 

These newspapers include: al-Mugtataf, al-Mu'ayyid, al-Ahram, al-Hilal, al-Manar 
and al-Katib. 

Girgis Salama, Ta'rikh al-ta'lim al-ajnabi fi Misr fi al-qarnayn al-tási* ‘ashr wa-l- 
‘ishrin [An Account of Foreign Education in Egypt in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries], pp. 136-256, Cairo, Supreme Council on Arts, Humanities and Social 
Sciences, 1963. At a certain point, there were more Egyptian than foreign pupils in 
these schools. 

A profile on Edouard Claparéde appears in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on 
Education’, 

These translated books include: Emile of the Nineteenth Century, by the French 
author Skero, translated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad at the direction of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, published in consecutive issues of al-Manár with an explana- 
tion and commentary; Education, by Immanuel Kant, translated from an English 
edition by Sheikh Tantawi Gohari; Education, by Herbert Spencer, translated first by 
Muhammed ‘Abduh and subsequently by Muhammad al-Saba‘i; and Evolution, by 
Charles Darwin, translated and annotated by Shebli Shemayel. 
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Thinkers not mentioned here include: Shebli Shemayel, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, 
Salama Músa, Hafiz *Afift and Taha Hussein (the latter also appears in this series of 
*100 Thinkers on Education’). Their writings expressed diverse philosophical views 
on education. 

Those who taught or supervised educational associations include Sheikh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and Sheikh Muhammad Rashid Rida, through al-'Urwa al- 
wuthga and the Islamic Charitable Association. 

In this al-Qabbáni resembled John Dewey, founder of American pragmatism, who 
headed three departments - philosophy, pedagogy and psychology — at the 
University of Chicago in 1894. See: S. A. Rippe, Education in a Free Society: An 
American History, 4th ed., p. 205, New York; London, Longman, 1980. A profile of 
John Dewey appears in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education’. 

Al-Qabbani’s talents were first discovered by the nation's leader and former Minister 
of Education, Sa‘d Zaghlal, when visiting village schools in Asyut in southern Egypt 
in 1908. In recognition of the brilliance of this child from a poor background, the 
minister ordered that Isma‘il al-Qabbáni should receive free education in the pri- 
mary school, which was at that time reserved for the sons of the élite. The minister 
intervened a second time on his behalf when the administration of the Higher 
School for Teachers would not accept him as he was under age, despite having 
obtained the baccalaureate. He was enrolled and graduated, as usual with distinc- 
tion, as the youngest among his fellow teachers. He subsequently worked in secon- 
dary education. See: Sa‘id Ismail ‘Ali, Isma'il al-Qabbani ra’id fi al-tarbiya [Isma'il 
al-Qabbani: A Pioneer in Education], in Dirasat fi al-tarbiya wa-l-falsafa [Studies in 
Education and Philosophy], pp. 315-16, Cairo, “Alam al-kutub, 1972. 

Al-Qabbani worked his way through educational, managerial and political posi- 
tions: as a secondary school-teacher, a professor at the Institute of Education for 
Teachers, secondary school principal, vice-president of the Institute of Education, 
then its president, a technical counsellor at the Ministry of Education, a Deputy 
Minister of Education and then Minister. He also founded and chaired many asso- 
ciations, 

The American scientist Tyler was the first to write on educational objectives, in two 
books: Achievement Tests, 1934, and Principles of Curriculum and Public 
Education, 1950. Bloom produced Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (New 
York, Longmans, Green) in 1956. Ever since, educational theory and techniques 
have provided a basis for research which has influenced the definition, formulation 
and evaluation of educational aims. See: Jerry Pocztar, La définition des objectifs 
pédagogiques [The Definition of Educational Objectives], pp. 48-54, Paris, Editions 
ESF, 1982; V. and G. De Landsheere, Définir les objectifs de l'éducation [Defining 
the Objectives of Education], p. 10, Paris, PUF, 1975. Muhammad Fu’ad Gall, one 
of al-Qabbani's assistants, said in 1941 of “educational aims and objectives”: This is 
something new in Egypt’. See: M. E Galal, Ittijabát fi al-tarbiya al-haditha [Trends 
of Modern Education], 2nd ed., p. 5, Cairo, Maktabat al-adab. 

“Abd al-Hamid Fahmi Matar, Al-Ta'lim wa-l-muta‘attilan ft Misr [Education and the 
Unemployed in Egypt], p. 278, Alexandria, Matba'at Muhammad “Ali al-sina‘iyya, 
1939. 

See books and studies by al-Qabbani: Siyasat al-ta'lim fi Misr [Educational Policy in 
Egypt], pp. 20-24, Cairo, Matha‘at lijnat al-ta’lif wa-l-tarjama wa-l-nashr, 1944; 
Siyasat al-ta‘lim al-jadida [New Educational Policy], in: Sabifat al-tarbiya, pp. 1-23, 
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Cairo, Rabitat al-tarbiya al-haditha, March-May 1954; Abdaf al-ta'lim ft al-bilad 
al-‘arabiyya [Educational Objectives in the Arab Countries] (first cultural season of 
lectures, ninth lecture), pp. 143-56, Kuwait, Matba'at hukümat al-Kuwait, 1955; 
Dirasat fi tanzim al-ta'lim bi-Misr [Studies on the Organization of Education in 
Egypt], pp. 102-41, Cairo, Maktabat al-nahda al-Misriyya, 1958. Muqadimma 
[Introduction], in Ya*qub Fam (ed.), Dirasat ft l-akblag [Studies in Ethics], Cairo, 
1931. 

Matar, op. cit., pp. 270-76. 

Muhammad Munir Mursi in Wahib Sim‘an and M. M. Mursi, Al-Madkhal fr al-tar- 
biya al-muqarana [Introduction to Comparative Education], p. 385, Cairo, Anglo- 
Misriyya, 1973. Al-Qabbani mentioned that John Dewey's views and their social 
and educational applications were taught with care in the Institute of Education, 
where they attracted the interest of educationists. 

S. I. ‘Ali in S. Mursi Ahmad and S. I. “Al (eds.), Ta'rikh al-tarbiya wa-l-ta'lim 
[History of Education], pp. 306-09, Cairo, *Alam al-kutub, 1980. 

In 1937 al-Qabbani worked as principal of Fu‘ad al-awwal Secondary School, later 
renamed al-Hasaniyya, and then in 1938 as principal of Farüq al-awwal Secondary 
School, later renamed Isma'il al-Qabbani Secondary School. 

“Ali, op. cit., pp. 301-02. 

AL-Sijil al-thagafí [Cultural Record], Cairo, Ministry of Education, 1949, pp. 214- 
15. See also Roderick Mathews and Matta ‘Aqrawi, Al-Tarbiya fi l-sharg al-awsat 
al-'arabí [translated from Education in the Arab Middle East], p. 9, Beirut, al- 
Matba‘a al-“asriyya, 1949. The association was renamed the Association of 
Graduates of Institutes and Colleges of Education due to the growing numbers of 
educational institutes that later became colleges of education. L 
ALSijil al-thaqafi, op. cit., pp. 164-65. 

Ibid., p. 57. 

Ibid., pp. 164-65. 

Mursi, op. cit., p. 320. 

“Ali, op. cit., pp. 298-99. 

A. Radwan, Old and New Forces in Egyptian Education: Proposals for the 
Reconstruction of the Programme of Egyptian Education in the Light of Recent 
Cultural Trends, pp. 107-10, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. M ) 

See al-Qabbani’s Dirását . . ., op. cit, pp. 103-09, and his Siyasat al-ta'kim al- 
jadida, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 

Al-Qabbani, Abdaf al-ta'lim . . ., op. cit., p. 18. 

S. I. “Ali in: Dirasat . . ., op. cit., pp. 328-29. - y 
A supporter of the qualitative approach is Muhammad “Awad, a former president o 
Cairo University and Minister of Education, who wrote: ‘It is no policy to aes 
size quantity rather than quality . . . it is better to have one mature crop than a o 
dred immature crops’. See: M. ‘Awad, Misr fi azma [Egypt in Crisis], Majallat al- 
Hilal (Cairo), No. 56, Vol. 12, December 1948, pp. 11-16. Lord Cromer, head of 
the British administration in Egypt, used to say that incomplete education would 
never prepare qualified Egyptians capable of self-government. However, in response 
to his claim, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, a liberal leader and former Minister of 
Education, refuted this: “Some people say that ignorance is better than incomplete 
education; but, while ignorance is non-existence, partial education is a degree of 
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educational existence, and existence is always better than non-existence.’ See A. L. 
al-Sayyid, Safhat matwiya min ta'rikh al-baraka al-istiglaliyya fi Misr [Pages from 
the History of the Independence Movement in Egypt] from March 1907 to March 
1909, p. 120, Cairo, al-Mukhtarat al-siyasiyya, 1946. 

Rifa‘a al-Tahtawi (d. 1873) was the first to say ‘Education [for all people] is like 
bread and water’, quoting from the Imam Ibn Hanbal. Later, Taha Hussein, a for- 
mer Minister of Education from 1950 to 1952, would often repeat the saying: 
‘Education is like air and water.’ 

Al-Qabbani, Dirdsat fi tanzim . . ., op. cit., p. 103. 

Ibid., p. 103. 

Ibid., p. 104. 

Al-Qabbani, Siyasat al-ta'lim . . ., op. cit., pp. 41-72. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

Al-Qabbani, Dirasat fi tanzim . . ., op. cit., p. 190. 

A profile of Taha Hussein also appears in this series of ‘100 Thinkers on Education”. 
Al-Madrasa al-awwaliyya al-rifiyya [The Rural Elementary School], Cairo, Lijnat al- 
ta'lif wa-l-tarjama wa-l-nashr, 1940. : 

Ibrah-im ‘Ismat Mitawi* (Metawy), Isma'il al-Qabbani rà'id al-ta'lim al-rifi [Isma‘-il 
al-Qabbani: Pioneer of Rural Education], Sabifat al-tarbiya, March 1964, p. 13. 
Ahmad Zaki Salih, al-Qabbani wa-'ilm al-nafs [Al-Qabbani and Psychology], Sahifat 
al-tarbiya, January 1964, pp. 26-34. 

See Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation, 1957, translated into Arabic as Nahwa 
falsafa lil-tarbiya [Towards a Philosophy of Education], p. 183, Cairo, ‘Alam al- 
kutub, 1966. 

"Abd al-Sami Sayyid Ahmad, Azmat al-huwiya fi l-fikr al-tarbawi fi Misr [Identity 
Crisis for Educational Thought in Egypt], in Dirasat tarbawiyya, Cairo, November 
1985, pp. 146-47. 

An Egyptian researcher wrote: “The progressive theory of John Dewey has domina- 
ted the field of education in Egypt in particular, and the rest of the Arab world in 
general, through the periods of ideological development . . . and has blocked the 
Arab mind from creativity." Al-Tarbiya al-mu'asira (Cairo), May 1985, p. 6. 
Al-Qabbani reflected on this kind of attractive educational awareness in a study 
‘Falsafa ta‘limiyya jadida’ [New Educational Philosophy], given in two lectures at 
the American University in Beirut, May 1955. See: al-Qabbani, Dirasat fi 
tanzim . . ., op. cit., pp. 244-60. See also its fifth section, "Usus al-tarbiya ‘an tariq 
al-nashat fi falsafat John Dewey’ [Foundations of Education Through Activity in the 
Philosophy of John Dewey], Al-Tarbiya “an tariq al-nashat [Education Through 
Activity], 2nd ed., pp. 165-66, 190-91, Cairo, Lijnat al-ta'lif wa-l-tarjama wa-l- 
nashr, 1984. 
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In all things, moral and intellectual, we should act on the belief that we really possess only 
what we have conquered ourselves - that we are made perfect by natural habits, but slaves 
by social conventions; and that until we have become accustomed to beauty we are not 
capable of truth and goodness, for by beauty we mean the principle of harmony which is 
the given order of the physical universe, to which we conform and live, or which we reject 
and die [Read, 1944, p. 25]. 


Introduction 


Herbert Read was a poet devoted to the evocation of vivid pictorial imagery, 
especially of his native northern English countryside. He was also a historian of 
ceramics and stained glass, and was strongly committed to the modern revitaliza- 
tion of industrial design. He was a literary critic, contributing important studies 
of the English Romantic poets, such as Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. 
Twice decorated for bravery in the First World War, he subsequently became a 
pacifist and theoretical anarchist. His unconventional politics did not prevent his 
being honoured with a knighthood, nor his belonging to the British cultural 
establishment, as signified in honorary professorships and prestigious lecture- 
ships. But, in spite of this diversity of achievement, he is best remembered asa 
critic of, and apologist for, the avant-garde art of his lifetime — particularly 
English and European Modernism (Thistlewood, 1984) - and as a profound 
explicator and defender of children's creativity. | , 
His interests in art education, though nascent in his earlier aesthetic theori- 
zing, did not develop fully until he was approaching his fiftieth year. They emer- 
ged from his interests in theories and practices illuminating the position of the 
avant-garde within the socio-political flux. The subject of child art was at first of 
subsidiary importance: arguments about a ‘pre-logical’ essence within avant- 
garde creativity could be supported with reference to properties apparent in both 
primitive art and the imagery of children. However, he became deeply interested 
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in children's drawings and paintings after having been invited to collect works 
for an exhibition of British art which was to tour Allied and neutral countries 
during the Second World War. As it was considered too risky to transport across 
the Atlantic Ocean works of established importance to the national heritage, it 
was proposed that children's drawings and paintings should be sent instead. 

Read, in making his collection, was unexpectedly moved by the expressive 
power and emotional content of some of the younger artists’ works. This 
experience prompted his special attention to their cultural value, and his engage- 
ment of the theory of children’s creativity with a seriousness matching his devo- 
tion to the avant-garde. This work both changed fundamentally his own lifes 
work throughout his remaining twenty-five years and provided art education 
with a rationale of unprecedented lucidity and persuasiveness. Key books and 
pamphlets resulted: Education through Art (Read, 1943); The Education of Free 
Men (Read, 1944); Culture and Education in a World Order (Read, 1948); The 
Grass Roots of Art (Read, 1955); and Redemption of the Robot (Read, 1970). 

As these titles suggest, Read elaborated a socio-cultural dimension of crea- 
tive education, offering the notion of greater international understanding and 
cohesiveness rooted in principles of developing the fully balanced personality 
through art education. Child art was the driving force of this philosophy: the 
heroic task of education was to prevent the young child from losing access to 
whatever ancient, ingrained, cultural wisdom he or she was able to manifest in 
symbolization. Read's last years were devoted to the proclamation of this philo- 
sophy throughout the world, especially in the proceedings of the International 
Society for Education through Art, which he was instrumental in establishing 
under the auspices of UNESCO. 


Life and intellectual biography 


Read was the son of a tenant farmer in North Yorkshire, and his first perception 
of the world was of an utterly stable, conservative, rural community. In 1903, 
however, when he was 10, his father died and his family was dispossessed of its 
tenancy. His mother entered domestic service, he being boarded at an orphanage 
school in Halifax before leaving, at the earliest opportunity, to become a bank 
clerk in Leeds. The obvious facts of industrial poverty around him challenged 
inherited political prejudices and, by the time he entered Leeds University in 
1912 to study economics (after having matriculated at evening classes), he was à 
ready participant in socialist debates. 

He began to read The New Age, among the leading journals of socialist 
politics and aesthetics of its day. He became a regular contributor to the paper 
throughout a period in which it was a vehicle for promoting socialist alternatives 
to Fabianism, a movement dedicated to opposing capitalism by debate and force 
of argument rather than precipitate action. Read himself differed with the 
Fabians not so much on questions of revolution as of materialism. In pursuit of 
improving wages and conditions, and increasing workers’ share of goods, the 
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Fabians appeared willing to surrender fundamental socialist principles, notably 
the aesthetic and spiritual goals of ‘Arts and Crafts’ reformers, such as William 
Morris. 

In Read’s earliest childhood memories, even the most severely exploited 
workers had experienced the satisfactions of working with the land, with growth 
and harvest and with animal husbandry, and even the meanest tasks had been 
acknowledged periodically in thanksgivings, seasonal festivities and other kinds 
of common celebration. His images of work were of hard toil cheerfully endured 
in the countryside, of industrial processes centred upon the village forge or 
‘smithy’, and of urban employment housed in small-scale machine sheds - an 
imagery very similar to Piotr Kropotkin's, whose writings he admired. 

Read's early contribution to socio-political thought, published in the rela- 
tively obscure periodical The Guildsman in 1917, was to propose a theory of 
economic groupings and networks in which both localized and internationalized 
interests would have been fused. Rural industries would run on anarchistic prin- 
ciples, while the world's urban centres would form such an interlocked system of 
economic mutual dependence as to make any future international conflict — such 
as the war he had recently fought in — impossible. He saw trade unions and 
industrial federations as prototype economic groups which, with only a little 
more purpose, could be the regulators of an international economy; and, like the 
Marxists, he could foresee the withering away of the state, though not into 
extinction but to a size commensurate with its remaining responsibilities, vir- 
tually all of which, to Read, would have been cultural. 

Read’s political beliefs had roots in these convictions — another war is 
unthinkable; the state has no economic purpose; and the ideal form of govern- 
ment is one that guarantees utmost equality while preserving individual free- 
doms, including the right of an individual to become detached from those com- 
munity interests into which he or she had been accidentally projected by birth. 
This is precisely what had happened to Read as a result of his father's premature 
death, his own dislocation from the locality of his birth, and his having found a 
role outside the agricultural community. His position was summarized in his cri- 
tical appreciation of Julien Benda's book La Trahison des clercs [Treason of the 
Intellectuals] (Benda, 1928) in which a series of propositions were found to be so 
strikingly familiar that they came as self-revelations. T 

All real human existence is the existence of an individual, either of an indi- 
vidual person or of a common-interest group, and is competitive and necessarily 
aggressive. The clerc or disinterested person of learning is one who protests 
against a morality of aggression by proclaiming ideal values revealed in contem- 
plation of matters abstract, universal and infinite. Civilized humanity is made 
possible by the coexistence and synthesis of aggressive expediency and disinter- 
ested philosophy. A world observing only a code of practical necessity would be 
barbarous: one that practised only a code of ideals would cease to exist. Real 
existence admits the gradual softening of aggression with idealism. 

Read (having left the British Army with the rank of captain, having worked 
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for a brief time as a government civil servant at the Treasury, and then having 
transferred his employment within the Civil Service to an assistant keepership of 
ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum) naturally identified with the dislo- 
cated individual who, while leading an ostensibly unproductive life, had the spe- 
cial purpose of divining abstract principles for the benefit of the wider commu- 
nity in an age of idealism following, and counteracting, a period of great 
international aggression. At this time in his life, like his poet friend T. S. Eliot, 
and the classicist T. E. Hulme, whose collected works he had edited (Hulme, 
1924), Read considered the goals of aesthetic contemplation to be formal preci- 
sion, harmony and elegant proportion — principles which, he firmly believed, 
when evident in literature, art and conduct, offered the world the prospect of an 
international medium of understanding. 

This was in the 1920s. In the following decade he also advocated the very 
opposite of formal precision, harmony and elegant proportion, urging society's 
artists and art theorists to cultivate the irrational and imprecise. This new dimen- 
sion was stimulated by Read’s discovery of the celebration of the irrational crea- 
tive act in Surrealism (Read, 1936), besides his own liberation from the civil ser- 
vice — first in order to be Professor of Fine Art at Edinburgh University (1931/32) 
and subsequently to be editor of The Burlington Magazine (1933-39). But a 
prime contributory factor also was his perception of changes taking place in 
European politics, in particular the rise of aggressive German nationalism. He 
Saw it as no coincidence that this nationalism attempted to eradicate avant-garde 
art of both Abstract and Surrealist tendencies. It seemed obvious to Read that 
communism and fascism were about to confront each other for the domination 
of Europe, and that, even if the United Kingdom were not directly involved, indi- 
viduals at least would be obliged to take sides. Though he recognized that repres- 
sive state capitalism was the Soviet reality (Read, 1937, pp. 266-73), Read was 
prepared to countenance communism for he saw in it an essence which promised 
respect for disinterested ideals. 

He flirted with philosophical communism, but was finally dissuaded from 
close association with this movement because of its antipathy towards all reali- 
ties of art, except the one it had contrived in ‘social realism’. He was appalled to 
discover that, like fascism, it had stamped out avant-garde art; and his conclu- 
sion was that contemporary art had to become active rather than contemplative, 
partisan rather than disinterested, and subliminal rather than super-evident. In 
other words, artists and theorists had to adopt a militancy of a sort that was, in 
the 1930s, most apparent in Surrealism, and contemporary aesthetics had to 
assume less easily victimized forms. The most Prominent themes of Art and 

Society (Read, 1937) were that the greatest art of the past had belonged to com- 
munal societies, and that the modern artist, conscious of an ability to transform 
the world by his or her visions of a new reality, had to become a more consistent 
communist than those, so-called, who would compromise with the aesthetic 
conventions of a last phase of capitalism. 

He hesitated to use the term ‘anarchism’ to describe his preferred culture 
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and politics because of its undesirable connotations of violence. But he came to 
believe that he had no choice because other concepts were even more tainted. 
Communism, in its Soviet form, opposed individual creativity while shoring up 
the state and its bureaucracies. Fabianism was unredeemably materialistic. And 
socialism was either soulless or soaked in nostalgic mock-medievalism. In spite of 
the fact that he knew he would thus forfeit any serious consideration of his views 
in the United Kingdom (Read, 1940, p. 136), he took the concept ‘anarchism’ to 
be the most appropriate encapsulation of his beliefs because it embraced prin- 
ciples of individual freedom, self-determination, and a social framework of com- 
mon-interest groupings, to which he himself added the idea of an avant-garde, 
agitating on behalf of free creativity (Read, 1938; Read, 1954; Read, 1968, 
pp. 76-93). 

The fundamental changes in intellectual direction which affected Read at 
around his fortieth year, persuading him to identify with theoretical anarchism 
(Woodcock, 1972) and also to recognize the apparently contradictory claims of 
Abstraction and Surrealism in avant-garde art, also prompted his critical revision 
of the formative stages of his own philosophical development. Read recalled that 
his earliest contact with art had been with avant-garde painting. He had been an 
utterly conventional 19-year-old (conservative, Christian, and with bourgeois 
aspirations) when he had encountered works by Paul Gauguin, Vincent van 
Gogh, Paul Klee and, particularly, Wassily Kandinsky — in the house where a 
friend of his mother had become housekeeper — and these had so shocked and 
fascinated him that he had been driven to an equally shocking and subversive 
literature for explanations. He had read Bergson and Nietzsche, Hegel, Marx 
and Kropotkin, discovering explanations linking the aesthetic and the socio-poli- 
tical. This experience sowed the seeds of those moral and spiritual convictions 
that would become fully realized in early middle age, and his retrospection on 
this fact confirmed for him the authority of the aesthetic imperative. 

The explanations he had found in philosophy were, he believed, weaker 
versions of truths perceptible in their most potent forms in the works of art 
themselves. This initiated a number of subsequently consistent beliefs: human 
concepts, of all kinds whatsoever, originate aesthetically by virtue of insight, and 
only subsequently percolate through philosophy and other forms of interpreta- 
tion and use, eventually to become effective upon general life and ‘conduct. 
Society needs special individuals - members of avant-gardes — possessing 
heightened sensibilities necessary for engaging such truths or realities. Ordinary 
people, too, require some awareness of this process of origination and dissemina- 
tion. In the short term, this was to be provided by Read and others like him = 
intermediaries between society and its most creative artists. In the longer term, 
however, interpretation would te largely superfluous, because by virtue of refor- 
med educational practices everyone, in some special way, would be an artist, and 
comprehension of the work of avant-gardes would be so much the more direct. 

As for the avant-gardes themselves: their authentic creativity, though 
invariably individual in conception, would not be the property of individuals. It 
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would be effected by individuals who happened (Read would have said involun- 
tarily) to be the sensitive registers of an evolving intelligence comprising the 
whole social body. His vision of society required the special creativity of certain 
accomplished individuals, and also the special creativity latent within everyone, 
because it would only be by extraordinary means that new aesthetic perceptions 
might be won on behalf of society as a whole, as a vital aspect of a constant, 
necessary process of social renewal and reinvigoration. 

His concept of the avant-garde was therefore not élitist: it simply referred to 
the extraordinary insight required to give shape to some value or truth newly 
perceived or perceived anew. And it referred to a cohort functioning as if it had 
no choice in the matter, for an occupation demanding constant nervous activity, 
and erratic fluctuation between achievement and despair, would surely have been 
the conscious choice of very few. It became Read’s vocation to speak for such 
necessary ‘outsiders’, those exerting perceptive shaping influence upon the stream 
of ordinary events they could never join or rejoin, and to attempt to influence 
some co-ordination of their creative originality. It became a consequent objective 
to raise the consciousness of ordinary people by means of education through art; 
and his amused realization that this was considered subversive (while encourage- 
ment of really subversive avant-garde art was not) reinforced his inclination to 
call himself an anarchist, 


The prevailing condition of creative education 


In what sense did Read’s educational beliefs threaten conventional practices? 
When he began to take an interest in educational philosophy in the mid-1930s, 
art education in the United Kingdom had been stabilized around certain conven- 
tional principles for over fifty years. In spite of decentralized authority in matters 
of curriculum, with responsibility for subject content resting with individual 
headteachers, the maintenance of standards was effectively in the hands of pro- 
fessional bodies such as the National Society of Art Masters (NSAM) and - to a 
much lesser degree — the Art Teachers" Guild (ATG). The NSAM was dedicated 
to the preservation of drawing as an academic discipline, and possession of its 
certificates indicated a teacher's competence both in classical draughtsmanship 
and in design allied to the industrial arts. The interests of the ATG centred on the 
specific educational needs of young children; but, largely confined to. infant 
application, they were thus of little threat to a system of drawing education that 
began seriously when pupils were old enough to apply intellectual rigour to their 
work. 

There was a tacit distinction between the “higher” discipline of teaching 
drawing and design, and the ‘lower’ discipline of teaching art. The former was 
associated with national economic purposes and aspired to academic respecta- 
bility; the latter evoked ‘play’ and rather modest learning. The former had historic 
justification for calling itself Art (with a capital ‘A’) and a sense of belonging to 
traditions of classical scholarship. The latter had a romantic outlook which, along 
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with such things as simple dress, vegetarianism and a belief in the spiritual value 
of craftwork, had been a by-product of the English Arts and Crafts Movement. 

The aims of the NSAM were effected by encouraging its members to pursue 
high levels of technical accomplishment as measured by its own examination sys- 
tem - the true descendant of a Victorian system of achievement-recognition in 
which the most demanding exercises required months of unremitting attention to 
the copying, shading and rendering of prescribed images circulated by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Macdonald, 1970, pp. 143-252). The ATG, on the 
other hand, was much more concerned with tactical approaches necessary for 
encouraging an essential creativity — an ‘originating’ activity — in children not 
specifically destined for an aesthetic way of life. The ATG's referents therefore 
included theories of child-centred creativity, and it became its prime purpose to 
propagate the ideas of such innovators as Ebenezer Cooke and Franz Cizek, 
whose arguments centred on the proposition that art was an aspect of human 
development, the absence of which impaired mental growth and social fitness. 
Before the 1930s such beliefs were regarded as peripheral to the main educa- 
tional tasks of teaching drawing and design, and their attendant practices were 
considered at best ‘preparatory’ to this mission. 

The values embedded in the NSAM = what may be termed the “classic 
thesis’ of twentieth-century art education — had been confirmed in recommenda- 
tions for this discipline following the government’s Education Act of 1918. These 
recommendations affected not only the United Kingdom, but its Dominions and 
all other countries sharing an anglo-saxon culture. They were the NSAMS initia- 
tive, and they comprised an emphasis on drawing (both conventional and obser- 
vational) and design (the realization of artefacts through practical involvement 
with materials), the twin features of a specifically modern, industrially strategic 
education. For example, the 1918 Act enabled local governments to provide 
young workers entering art indus- 
time courses in art schools. Such 
but their diets 


extensive post-school continuation classes for 
tries, and also to admit apprentices to half- 
trainees had special courses devoted to their crafts and industries, 
also included the kind of drawing fostered by the NSAM. i : 
Thus they would participate in ‘figure drawing’, ‘drawing from nature’, and 
‘architectural and ornamental drawing’, in which great emphasis would be 
placed on the received methodologies of tracing, hatching, shading and rendering 
that formed the disciplinary spine of the NSAM's own standards of competence. 
This linked academic drawing to the perceived needs of industry and thus 
directly to conceptions of national well-being. Individual-centred values could be 
accommodated to this scheme only if confined to the education of the young 
child, This was regarded as the ATG’s province: throughout the 1920s and early 
1930s this organization had persevered with a defence of free, spontaneous crea- 
tivity as both obviously present in the drawings and paintings of young children, 
and De desirable in continuation beyond adolescence — that is, beyond the stage 
in an individual’s development when ‘unstructured’ creativity was deemed nor- 


mally to cease. 
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Marion Richardson (Richardson, 1948) was the champion of this proposal, 
and her work with young, adolescent and teenage pupils was regarded as proof 
that inherent, spontaneous creative aptitudes could be protracted beyond their 
stage of supposed decline. Her approach was based upon stimulation of the 
pupil's imagination with unconventional teaching, evoking vivid mental images 
through verbal discourse and cultivation of pictorial memory (Macdonald, 1970, 
pp. 320-54), Richardson enjoyed the support of theorists such as Roger Fry, 
who compared the work of her children to that of expressionist avant-garde 
artists. Such comparisons dignified ‘child art’ as being in some sense a ‘natural’ 
or ‘proper’ form of creativity, lost in conventional education, and regained only 
with the greatest difficulty by those few adult artists sufficiently motivated to eli- 
minate intellectual processes from their art-making. This emphasis on individual- 
ism, especially in the 1930s when it emerged as an equally well-argued alterna- 
tive to the conventional, may be regarded as the “romantic antithesis’ of 


twentieth-century art education. 


field were: (a) an overtly subject-centred system in operation, comprising indivi- 
dualist art in the earliest years of education, via conventional art and design in 
the later years, to continuing education and training in tandem with craft trades 
and industries; and (b) a growing body of theory and practice supporting the 
proposal that it was precisely the intervention of conventional teaching that 
extinguished spontaneous creativity in and beyond adolescence. 


Read's philosophy of education through art 


ted (Read, 1933, pp. 46-47) that more could be learned of the essential nature of 
art from its origins in the primitive, and its continued rehearsal in childhood ima- 
gery, than from its intellectual elaboration in great periods of culture — an elabo- 
ration conventionalized in formal education. Children, he wrote, do not distin- 
guish between the ideal (the conventionalized) and the ‘real’, Child art was to be 
regarded as an intensification of children’s elementary Perceptions of the reality 
of the world around them, which he considered also a paramount purpose of the 
avant-garde. 


feature he recognized as ‘play’, which in the adult realm was confined to ‘special 
individuals who have special faculties — not of feeling or of thought — but of 
expression, of objectification’. In other words, authentic creativity in adults is 
confined to individuals of Particular, pre-logical disposition. This was not, for the 
time being, to countenance the possibility that all members of the adult commu- 
nity might aspire equally to creative fulfilment. 
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Instead, Read at first seemed to endorse the legitimacy of one kind of edu- 
cational provision for children who would become ‘artists’ and another for 
future artisans and all the rest. It is not difficult to detect Benda's influence in 
suggestions that society required some external shaping guidance provided by 
disinterested visionaries, but that there had to be safeguards against a prolifera- 
tion of visionaries too great to be supported by productive labour. Read argued 
this case in Art and Society (Read, 1937), maintaining that a consequent respon- 
sibility of art teachers would be to distinguish between the education of positive, 
creative capabilities in the few who would be initiators, and the encouragement 
of taste, discrimination and appreciation in the many who would be consumers. 
This view accommodated the Freudian conception of the artist as a potential 
neurotic who had chanced upon ways of evading this fate by expressing what 
would have been repressed fantasy in plastic form. 

One of the most original features of Read's philosophy in its perfected state 
was the extension of this principle to embrace everyone, The artist is no longer to 
be regarded as unusual in his or her potential neurosis: modern humanity in 
general suffers this propensity. In Education through Art (Read, 1943), published 
only six years after Art and Society, everyone — that is, every child — is said to be 
a potential neurotic capable of being saved from this prospect, if early, largely 
inborn, creative abilities were not repressed by conventional education. Everyone 
is an artist of some kind whose special abilities, even if almost insignificant, must 
be encouraged as contributing to an infinite richness of collective life. Read's 
newly expressed view of an essential ‘continuity’ of child and adult creativity in 
everyone represented a ‘synthesis’ of the two opposed models of twentieth-cen- 
tury art education that had predominated until this point. 

What prompted this change of outlook was Read's direct (more than theor- 
etical) encounter with the work of the very young. He was invited to advise the 
British Council on a collection of children's art for wartime exhibition Overseas, 
and in the course of this he had come across an image, drawn by a five-year-old 
girl, which she called Smake around tbe World and a Boat (Read, 1943, p. 187; 
Read, 1968, pp. 44-45). He was deeply moved, he said, upon immediately 
recognizing this image as a mandala, an ancient symbol of psychic unity, univer- 
sally found in prehistoric and primitive art and in all the principal cultures of 
history. The child, of course, could not attach meaning to what she had done; but 
Read, aware for some time of what until now had been merely an interesting 
hypothesis of Carl Gustav Jung's, was shocked to find phenomenal evidence of 
archetypal imagery. He then discovered an astonishing consistency in children’s 
art of symbols Jung had associated with community stability, and he also found 
them replete in the paintings and sculptures of the adult avant-garde. ET 

The most significant of these images, to Read, was the mandala, invariably 
a unified shape, perhaps in the form of a flower or some other four-fold arrange- 
ment, with a distinct centre, the appearance of an unfolding, and a gathering per- 
imeter. Especially in Eastern philosophy, though also for example in Christian 
iconography, these images had been held to symbolize collective thought and 
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mutual belonging. Other archetypes which gave Read shocks of recognition were 
the tendency to fabricate a “dark shadow” from aspects of a personality opposed 
to those personified in the self; and the tendency to protest against isolation, 
individuation and independence by creating mother-images, earth forms, and 
other symbols of dependence. 

All of these projections-beyond-self — a fixing upon abstract unities; a colla- 
tion of personality traits in externalized forms; the celebration of maternity; an 
acknowledgement of belonging to the land — Read thought, were fundamentally 
anarchistic. Manifest in the work of the avant-garde, their purpose was to guide 
the collective unconscious into normal patterns of aspiration and behaviour and 
away from those sinister alternatives (mass hysteria, nationalistic pride, dumb 
subservience to the state) to which the unnatural mode of modern life had left 
people prone. This remedial function, however, would wither into obsolescence if 
the self-same imagery, evident in child art generally, could be protracted into 
adulthood for everyone. 

Read’s encounter with the archetypal content of child art demanded expli- 
cation. It was this research, conducted at the University of London in 1941/42, 
that resulted in his seminal work Education through Art, the central premises of 
which were: ‘that the general purpose of education is to foster the growth of 
what is individual in each human being, at the same time harmonizing the indivi- 
duality thus educed with the organic unity of the social group to which the indi- 
vidual belongs’ (Read, 1943, p. 8). The ‘organic principle’, signifying normal, 
unhampered development of individual creativity, and a corresponding develop- 
ment of society through collective creative enterprise, was thus adopted as both 
generator and evaluative principle. 

This book provided art education with a rationale, a defence and an opti- 
mistic programme. It comprised: (a) definitions of authenticity in art and art- 
making; (b) offered explanations of the materializing of images from the imagi- 
nation; (c) compared typologies discernible in the literature of psychology and in 
the study of children’s drawings and paintings; and (d) proposed that the ‘variety’ 
evident within such typologies supported the principle that everyone could be 
regarded as a special kind of artist. Realization of this principle obliged Read to 
ear relevant passages of future editions of Art and Society (Read, 1945, 
p. a 

In Education through Art, then, the ‘organic’ principle was deployed in 
defining ‘art’, which — reasonably interpreted as ‘good form’ - could be illumina- 
ted by scientific analogy. Good form is perceptible in all manner of natural 
organisms at microscopic, normal and macroscopic scales, and exhibits such 
attributes as structural order, elegance, harmony, economy, and dynamic equili- 
brium — as revealed to Read by the scientific philosophy of D'Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson (Thompson, 1942; Read, 1943, pp. 18-19). 

Objectified in art-making, such properties evince balance, symmetry and 
rhythm, thus suggesting the comparability of growth in nature and composition 
in art. But for Read their applicability was not confined to objective art (that is, 
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an art of purely formal relationships). The subjective also respects these prin- 

ciples to the degree that it is “externalized” (objectified) feeling, intuition or emo- 

tion; and, Read speculated, the subjective may also tend to formal relationships 

even when ‘internalized’, for fantasy and dreaming may be instigated by patholo- 

gical complexes akin to force systems, and be subject to intrinsic dramatic unities 
' and patterns of organization (Read, 1943, p. 32). 

He therefore maintained that a comparability of nature and art extends 
across the whole range of creative faculties that produce and appreciate art. He 
presented a digest of psychological research demonstrating the inherent com- 
plexity of the human mind, especially in its great variety of ‘forces’, impulses’ or 
“drives”, and he suggested correlations between mental types recognized by psy- 
chologists, their characteristic impulses, and the sorts of imagery these impulses 
might manifest (Read, 1943, p. 28). Enough of a consensus was evident for 
Read to generalize on the basis of his undoubtedly profound knowledge of the 
avant-garde creative processes he had studied at length — of contemporary artists 
in great number (Read, 1933); of the Surrealists (Read, 1936); and of English 
artists and Europeans working in the United Kingdom, particularly Henry 
Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Ben Nicholson, Paul Nash and Naum Gabo - studies 
of whom he published retrospectively (Read, 1952). He therefore proposed that 
a distinction of avant-garde creativity as between (a) realism, (b) superrealism, 
(c) expressionism and (d) constructivism offered a comprehensive categorization 
of all evident modes, and that these correlated directly with the psychological 
functions of (a) thinking, (b) feeling, (c) sensation and (d) intuition. 

He was particularly interested in the idea of an impulse-driven emergence of 
imagery from the subconscious into conscious attention by the reflex co-ordina- 
tion of mental, physical and perceptual faculties. Conjoining Freudian and 
Jungian philosophy, he wrote of the “calling-up” of images — images with O 
dial significance — from hidden depths of the mind. This formed theoretical 
connections between the artist’s command of eidetic visualization (mental evoca- 
tion or recall of images in vivid detail) and an archetypal significance (deep- 
seated social and cultural symbolism) that could be divined in the images so evo- 
ked. It also associated socio-cultural symbolism with modes of creativity that 
rejected conventional, long-implemented methods of art education, conceinedias 
they were with replication of ‘given’ realities rather than evocation of the ‘new’. 

Ultimately, however, Education through Art was received as proof a a 
number of distinct types of child artist could be identified in education, and a 


varied diet offered them that would both strengthen their natural affinities and 
credit their unique achievements. In his study of children’s images Read discover- 
ed eight distinct categories, all transcending age or stage development. He sug- 
gested they corresponded to the four composite categories of mature creativity : 
"realism: thinking’; 'superrealism: feeling’; ‘expressionism: sensation’; an 
‘constructivism: intuition’ — if each of these were considered in both introverted 
and extroverted modes (Read, 1943, p. 145). 


By this means Read constructed a co-ordinate system that would account 
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for the characteristics of all apparent tendencies in child art. Moreover, this cate- 
goric division related directly to tendencies perceptible in the works of mature 
avant-gardes. The pursuit of authentic avant-garde creativity, Read had long 
maintained, was so emotionally and nervously demanding that it was the 
conscious choice of very few. In the adult’s realm it was an ‘obsessional’ activity, 
while paradoxically in the child’s realm it manifested the effortlessness of inheri- 
ted reflex behaviour. This suggested a normality of creative identification shared 
between all children and those adults who would strive to regain pre-logical sen- 
sibility. It also suggested a fundamental abnormality in what had been considered 
normal in conventional education, namely the intervention of logical, intellect- 
dependent education at around the age of 10. If education were to go with the 
grain of the biological imperative, ways needed to be found of encouraging the 
perfection and protraction of pre-logical creative states. 

Read did not offer a curriculum but a theoretical defence of the genuine and 
true. His claims for genuineness and truth were based on the overwhelming evi- 
dence of characteristics revealed in his study of child art. But they were founded 
also in speculative extrapolation of a kind that was most welcome during the 
Second World War (when his ideas teceived first publication), in the period of 
reconstruction (when they were recognized in the 1944 Education Act), and in 
succeeding decades dominated by Cold War politics. This extrapolation focused 
on the apparent fact that authentic creativity was an inherent human necessity. 
The question was why was it so necessary as to be universally present (though in 
eight complementary modes) in all children, and potentially present in the citi- 
zens they were to become? 


conscious experience: it is essentially ‘an overture demanding response from 
others’ (Read, 1943, P. 164, quoting Suttie, 1935). It is thus to be regarded as 
an integrating activity, ‘a spontaneous reaching out to the external world, at first 
tentative, but capable of becoming the main factor in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to society’ (Read, 1943, pp. 164-65). This not only establishes art — an 
authentic, non-intellectualized art — as of profound significance in education, it 
downgrades all other subjects in the curriculum intended to develop “individua- 
tion’, or rather maintains that they too may serve ‘integration’ if taught with 
artistic focus. 


Impact and influence 


When published, Read's philosophy gave new meaning to the work of many 
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thousands of art teachers. Instead of merely assisting technical expertise, recrea- 
tional skill and consumer discrimination, their role would be to take command 
of the larger curriculum, and help innate creative abilities survive in an uncon- 
genial world for the sake of individual well-being and also for the health of a 
collective social harmony. The potential for success was evident in Read’s obser- 
vation that children quite naturally give forth imagery that maintains contact 
with the deepest levels of social experience, and with times when social cohesion 
was the normal order. 

A corollary, which armed the art teachers and explains the enormous, 
immediate and continued success of his book was that defects of modern life — 
injustice, immorality, harsh competition, even war — had roots in prevailing sys- 
tems of education and, specifically, in an emphasizing of intellectual development 
to the exclusion of everything else, visited upon children from around the age of 
10. Because of this, the infant with inborn access to ancient, collective experience 
became a rootless 10-year-old and a centre of self-interest. What the authorities 
considered to be liberal education was nothing more than systematic repression, 
the elimination of which would give rise to recovery of individual creative fulfil- 
ment, mutual communication and collective social health. 

These combined objectives and ambitions disseminated rapidly, but outside 
Read's direct control. While this took place, he readdressed his other great pur- 
pose, encouragement of the avant-garde, which he could engage directly because 
of its finer focus. It was of temporary, but no less vital, importance as he saw 
that avant-garde enterprise had to retain its effectiveness until such times as its 
forms of creativity would cease to be exceptional. This was the objective that, as 
its first president, he projected into the Institute of Contemporary Arts (ICA), 
when it was established in London in 1947. 

The ICA's founding purpose was both propagandist and educational. lt 
brought accomplished artists into contact with those who, as a result, became the 
next generation of accomplished artists. Ordinary members could tap current 
creative research at source and effect its dissemination throughout the wider 
community. It was not a place where art was made, but where the most tentative 
beginnings of its translation into other forms of thought and action — by exposi- 
tion, argument and debate — took place. 

In effect, it was an echo of Read's own formative experience when, as a 
young man, the shock of unprecedented abstract images had sent him rushing to 
philosophy. But now the philosophical context had considerably altered: Jung 
and D. W. Thompson had influenced the present Zeitgeist (Thistlewood, 1982), 
and theories of collective mind and organic formation were in the air. Artists, by 
whose efforts the organization of society was to be incrementally changed, 
needed to be alive to such philosophy, the full range of aesthetic principles which 
had nurtured it, and its ramifications for a cross-section of human understand- 
ing. Thus, the ICA embraced a comprehensive spectrum of avant-garde art, 
including Abstraction, Surrealism, and every shade or tendency between them 
(Thistlewood, 1989); and it also provided a forum for advanced scientific philo- 
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sophy, as well as the latest researches in sociology, anthropology and other disci- 
plines. It was in Read's special sense an ‘anarchist’ cell, an organic community 
dedicated to the constant revision and reinvigoration of its essential values, and 
to the integration of diverse interests meeting in the common sphere of art. 

But while Read took direct action in relation to the avant-garde, his general 
educational philosophy — spread by means of his lecture tours but principally 
through his writings — affected practices throughout the world. Education 
through .Art was translated into over thirty languages and is still regarded as a 
seminal text in countries as diverse as Egypt, Brazil and Japan. Dissemination 
relied upon remote conviction, but in the United Kingdom was assisted by the 
popularization of Read’s ideas through cheap pamphlets. In one of these (Read, 
1944), he acknowledged his belonging to a tradition first given authoritative 
shape by Plato, simplified Platonic theory for popular consumption, sketched out 
a strategy for building an authentic communal culture by perfecting parent/child, 
teacher/child and individual/group relationships, and argued against the curbing 
of schools’ freedom to determine curricula appropriate to localized circum- 
stances. 

Yet there was also within Read’s scope a form of direct influence on nation- 
al and supranational institutions. From 1946 until his death in 1968 he was pre- 
sident of the Society for Education in Art (SEA), the renamed ATG, in which 
capacity he had a platform for addressing UNESCO. He was extremely welcom- 
ing of policies expressed at UNESCO’s launching conference in 1946 — policies 
devoted to the cultivation of worldwide understanding through education, and 
the elimination of international conflict at the point of its normal origination, 
mutual ignorance — but he was nevertheless critical of an automatic reliance on 
conventional modes of education, and a perceived confusion of culture with 
learning, education with propaganda. 

In a lecture at the Museum of Modern Art, New York (timed to coincide 
with a sitting of the United Nations), he delivered a devastating critique of 
attempts to prevent war with card-indexes and documentary films (Read, 1948). 
He argued that UNESCO' desired moral revolution could not be secured by 
arguments addressed to minds corrupted with individuated intellectualization: a 
moral revolution required the total reorientation of the human personality, which 
could only be secured by integrative education. On the basis of such representa- 
tion Read, with others, succeeded in establishing the International Society for 
Education through Art (INSEA) as an executive arm of UNESCO in 1954. 

No doubt the most compelling argument he Proposed to UNESCO was that 
art provides the best prospect of an international medium of cultural exchange 
and understanding, for the comparable internationalism of science is always to 
be confounded by national interests. While almost all other enterprises are inten- 
ded to address the removal of barriers — of Sovereignty, custom, language or 
trade — the visual arts know no such barriers. They constitute ‘a language of sym- 
bols that communicates a meaning without hindrance from country to country 
across the centuries’ (Read, 1970, pp. 233-54). This posthumously published 
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assertion has continued to be the cornerstone of INSEA philosophy until the pre- 
sent day. But it has required of officialdom a remarkable investment in faith, for 
what Read proposed was not a means of transforming states of mind by propa- 
ganda. 

Education through art is in effect a reverse propaganda, for it begins with 
the felt truth which is then expressed as symbol — the feeling finds its equivalent 
in a plastic image (Read, 1955, pp. 88-89). Images originate in collective exper- 
ience and create correspondences in shared realities: the social bond is rehearsed 
and reinforced. That a virtual metaphysics should frame a supranational pro- 
gramme is evidence of ‘its conviction and sincerity. 


So we must begin with small things, in diverse ways, helping one another, discovering 
one’s own peace of mind, waiting for the understanding that flashes from one peaceful 
mind to another. In that way the separate cells will take shape, will be joined to one ano- 
ther, will manifest new forms of social organization and new types of art. From that multi- 
plicity and diversity, that dynamic interplay and emulation, a new culture may arise, and 
mankind be united as never before in the consciousness of a common destiny [Read, 1948, 
p. 15]. 
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Too often, when people speak of the ‘founders of education’ they have in mind Q 
thinkers and pedagogues who, in the West and elsewhere, have devoted thems 
education to the exclusion of all else: in short, education as a game preserve ¢ 
fief. Yet philosophers, politicians, sociologists, scientists, theologians, novelists 
historians, poets and essayists, of every period and culture, have had much to 
the subject of education. 

How is one then to understand in depth, through its successive strata, the 
philosophy that underlies a particular system of education if, beyond the play of fashion, 
the surface eddies and the ups and downs of politics, one knows little or nothing about 
the thinkers who inspired it? 

Clearly, there is a need to fill a gap by bringing together in a single work 
monographs presenting and appraising, in our own terms and with the tools available to 
us today, the great figures who, in one Way or another, have left their mark on 
educational thought. 

This is the third volume in the four-volume series of 100 essays written by 
intemationally, regionally or nationally fecognized specialists, who are perfectly familiar 
with and have direct access to the work of the educator in question. 

Far off, in terms of time, the most ancient of the authors studied is Confucius; in 
our own day, figures still very much alive continue to animate, directly or indirectly, the 
universal debate on education. In the intervening period, as we progress through these 
Pages, twenty-five centuries will elapse. 

As regards geographical space, the reader will come to know China, Japan, India, 
the Near and Middle East, North Africa, Greece, the Balkans, as well as all parts of 
Europe, including Russia — and the former USSR. We will have touched down in Africa 
and made stopovers in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela 
before reaching the United States. 

To speak of travelling in space and time is also to speak of an exploration of religions, 


cultures and ideologies, and the circumnavigation of political regimes of every 
description. 


